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Ai 8 it i is the Sorks © tens of alt his Jutiful ſubjects of the Britiſh 
empire, without regard to rank or diſtinctiop, to addreſs their ſove- 
reign, it can be no preſumption in one WhO wiſhes well to the Revolu- - 
tiog, and the illuſtrious family of Brunſwick, though remote from the 
throne, thus to addreſs your Majeſty. Te wiſh well to the rightful 
ſovercign of theſe kinguloms, is the duty of all Proteſtants; and the hap- 
pineſs of a Prince ruling, by-law, gught to be the prayer of all good ſub- 
Jes. | A reflection ns the unhappineſs of fexmer times, when zyrang 
, and the iros rod of arbitrary power, ruled over theſe realms, makes 
the dutiful ſubjects of your Majeſty rejoice, that they are, by the glo- 
rious Hanoverian fucteſfion, ſet free from the r of civil and 
religious flavery, © 


* 


Your Majeſty's true friends will always join the 0 Revolution, 
and the ſucceſſion of your family to the throne of theſe kingdoms, in 
their united thankſgivings to Heaven; and never forget the 5th of No- 
vember, and the glorious firſt of Auguſt, when * and arbitrary 
power were ſo ectualiy haſled. 


The warm expreſſions of heart-fele joy, which your ſubjeQs loudly 
magifefted at your acceſhon to the crown of Great Britain, could not 
but declare to all the world, how happy they were, in having a Pro- 
teſtant Prince born among them to be their King, Your Majeſty's / 
gracious ſpeech on that occaſion was received with raptures through - 
out the whole empire, and all ranks and degrees of your ſubjects were 
tranſported with yqur royal ſentiments, 


There have been few ſovereigns, ſince the firſt inftitution of goyern- 
ment, that have had all the fatisfaction they could have defired : M 
under ſlandings and miſmanagements, in high and low, are common in 
the preſent ſtate of human nature. It requires a more exalted ftate of 
exiſtence, than any rank of beings in this ſyſtem arrive at, to be perfect. 
The ſubje& of this hiſtory, thus addreſſed to your Majeſty, is a palpa- 
ble proof of the weakneſs and imper ſection of mortals in this world. 


The far greater part of your Majeſty's good ſubjects, are much aſ- 
flicted for the cauſes and occaſion af the preſent unhappy contention in 
the Britiſh empire, and from their hearts earneſtly pray, that it may be 
ſpeedily at an end; that your Majeſty may enjoy the ſweets of peace, 
and the real pleaſure of ruling a dutiful and happy people. 


/ 


Hiſtory: 


um bs our of his Cwntry, his King, and the La. Your Majeſty 


8 10 


Hiſtory muſt en the eveuts that happen in time, that future 
uges may know what has paſſed in. former periods of the world, and 
take an example and warning from the tranſactions of their predeceſſort# 
An Hiſtorian ſhould know no party, but record truth. Adulation and 
Aattery. as well as rancor and prejudice, are inconſiſtent with the character 
of an honeſt hiſtorian. The author preſumes that your Majeſty will meet 
with none of theſe in this Hiſtory. Love of Tiberty, and of his ſove- 
reign, has made him write freely; and if he have any ruling prejudice, 


will be:graciouſly pleaſed to accept of this humble addreſs of a ſubject, 
who is ſincerely attached to the Brunſwick family'; who loves his King 
and country, values liberty and religion; and reveres the Britiſh confti: 
tation; who fincerely wiſhes that your Maſeſty, your royal conſort, and 
family, may live long. that it may be your happineſs to rule with wiſ⸗ 
dom, live in tranquillity, and make your ſubje&s happy,—and' at laſt 
e erer n undefileds awe thee. fadeth not 8 


Suchis te fncre prayer 
«ONLY W's, | Of your Majeſty's moſt bumble, 
8 * : And moſt Guiful Subj, ' 
2 , James MURRAY: 
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"ou more celebrated in hiſtory than the arts of peace— * 
"the American War proceeded from two" cauſes —an 
account of the Cyder Ae-ibe Stamp At—debates 
- concerning it—an abridgment thereof—a rguments 
| for” and againſt' #t—the proveeding of the Colon ifts 
: againſt it—the AmeFicans would have defended them- 
er without our help—the parliament would not 
3 - Le them—Doftor Franklin's letter to Fanden 
i „„ 5 


W. eh ob al 1 the moſt Jeſtrudivg | 
to the human ſpecies, and contrary to the original 
dictates of nature, has in all ages of the world filled 
up a great part of the hiſtory of nations. e laws 
and conſtitutions of Kas e, and the improvements 
of virtue and ſcience, make a ſmall figure in the an- 
nals of empires, when compared with the ponderous 
volumes that contain the atchieyements of ſoldiers, 
and the riſe and progreſs of war. The works of 
Archimedes, Socrates, and Plato; the laws of Solon 
and other emitient legiſlators, fill up but a few pages 
in compariſon of the hiſtory of the wars 'of Greece 

and Rome. It is cuſtom that renders the moſt dif- 


agreeable things familiar, mak qs things diſguſtful at 
* „ * S | 
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firſt, afterwards pleaſant ; and ſtamps the moſt aban, 


doned'of all actions with the epithet of glory. Tie 


glory of war is a creature of the imagination; often 


formed by caprice, nurſed by policy, and manumitted by 
public authority; when yet this unnatural creature of 
fancy, inſtead of promoting public or private happi- 


neſs, is the torment of the poſſeſſor, and the uni. 


verſal bane of all ſociety, / A thirſt after this glory, 


and a propenſity for renown in martial exploits, haye 
made fruitful countries a wilderneſs, cities a deſola- 
tion, and empires ſcenes of ſlaughter; this unnatura] 
appetite drags the parent from his family, the children 
from their parents, renders the widow deſolate, the 
children fatherleſs, and the father withopt offspring. 


Hence it becomes glorious to thirſt for blood, an 


honour to ſpoil our nęighbours, and the dignity of 


men to live by rapine, It is magnanimity to fall at 


the command of princes; and ta return maimed from 
battle, though in an unjuſt cauſe, is accounted bravery 
in the loweſt individpal. By giving falſe names and 
epithets to things, and by frequently repeating. the 

as matters of the - higheſt importance, they at "la 


leave an impreſſion which becomes a principle of 


pion in the minds of ſuch as do not examine them. 
4 The preſent War in America ſeems to have. prog 
ceeded from twg. general cauſes; an exceffive deſire 


of dominion in government, and an exceeding, great 
. jealouſy in the people of the colonies, of miniſte; 
rial deſigns againſt their natural rights and liber. 


ties. It cannot be diſputed that the legiſlature: in 
Great Britain, as well as the executive power, by 
modern ſtatutes af parliament, which had all che ap- 


pearance of ſelfiſhneſs, and domination, gave ſuſſicient 


ground of jealoufy ta the colonies. From the pre- 


tence of expences and diſpurſements, laid out for che 


_ 


defence 
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defence of America, the government of the mother 
country claimed a right of internal taxation, unknown 
to the Engliſh conſtitution; and proceeded to frame 
new laws, which in their own nature declared that 
the ſole right of legiſlation remained in the parliament 
of England. In this caſe the ſubjects of the empire in 
that weſtern part of the world were conſidered, not 
as other ſubjects, but as vaſſals, under abſolute autho- 
rity, to a legiſlature, in which they had none to repre- - 
ſent them, and who were not under ſufficient obliga- 
tions to pay regard to their intereſt; The late war with 
France and Spain, had added an enormous weight of 
debt to our former national burdens, and the peace 
that was but lately concluded had given us an ad- 
dition of territory, without making us any richer than 
we were before. As ſoon as peace gave the nation 
time to reflect, it was found that the flattering ideas of 
conqueſt could not remove the feelings, which the 
preſſure of ſo many millions of debt, had impreſſed on 
our national conſtitution. It was expected that our 
debts would have been leſſened, our taxes reduced, 
and our burdens lightened; but the hot fever of war? 
had ſo relaxed the ſolids of the body politic, and” 
weakened the whole frame of the conſtitution, that 
the nation ſoon after the ratification of the peace, ap- 
peared in the ſecond ſtage of a conſumption. The 
conductors of the laſt ſtages of the war, who had only 
proceeded upon the plan which a miniſter, the glory 
of his country, had formed before, were obliged ig- 
nominiouſly to drop it, for want of credit and capacity 
to carry it on; and ratified a peace as inglorious as the 
war had been ſucceſsful. Though an indifferent peace 
is preferable to eyen a ſucceſsful ſtate of war, yet when 
a nation is laden with a burden of enormqus debt, 
contracted for its own defence againſt a perverſe ene- 
| | ye 
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my, wiſdom and political prudence, will certainly vin: | 
dicate a nation, in making their enemies, when they 
are in their power, pay as much of the debt contra&- 
ed as it is poſſible to obtain from them. The nego- 
riators of the peace were conſidered by the nation as 
men unfriendly to the common metel. and perſons, 
who, when they were ſenſible of their incapacity to 
carry on the war, were determined to conclude a 
peace, With as much advantage to their own Yitate 
intereſt as poſſible. Demands which might have pro- 
trated a war, which they neither had genius nor cre- 
dit to carry on, were induſtriouſly avoided, and the 
more mild requiſitions of private douceurs were ſup- 
poſed to have been adopted. Whether this jealouſy 
of the nation proceeded from a ſuſpicion founded in 
diſtruſt, or from ſignatures which implied moral cer- 
tainty, I will not pretend to determine ; but it was the 
general opinion of the people at that period, that the 
French miniſtry purchaſed the peace, and that ſome 
| perſons of no {mall diſtinction in England, received the 
Price thereof. What gave more weight to theſe ſuſpi- 
cions of the people c on this occaſion was, that their fa- 
vourite miniſter, who had recovered the nation from 
diſgrace, and exalted it to an high pitch of glory and 
renown, had for ſome time been diſplaced, throughthe 
influence of the royal favourite, who now Was ſup- 
ſed to manage all the ſprings of government. It is 
ſo ſeldom that a prime miniſter is univerſally eſteemed, 
that when ſuch a phænomenon happens in the politi- 2 
cal world, it muſt be an unpopular action in a ſove- 
' reign, to turn him out of office, without ſerting fortli 
ſome conſpicuous acts of his mal-adminiſtration. - The 
whole tranſactions concerning the peace, being car- 
ried on by men of different complexions and charac- 
ters from their former miniſter, attorded ground of 
ſuſpicion, 
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ſuſpicion, that neither the incknations of the ſubjects; 
nor the intereſt of the nation, were regarded by the 
ſovereign and his miniſters. On this account, many 
things inconſiſtent with candour and charity, were 
ſurmiſed, and oftentimes publicly affirmed, for which 
there was no certain proof, nor the leaſt public evi- 
dence. It will not from hence follow, that the op- 
poſition of the nation to the meaſures of the miniſter, 
proceeded from a ſpirit of faction and reſtleſsneſs; 
for while the people ſaw a man at the helm who 
knew to ſteer his courſe with wiſdom and ſucceſs, 
they voluntarily gave both him and his maſter all due 
honour and applauſe. They conſidered the removal 
of this favourite from his majeſty's ſervice as a public 
diſreſpect ſhewn to the national approbation; and 
concluded, that ſome new ideas of favouriti/m ruled 
in the cabinet, unknown in the two former reigns. 


It was ſaid that the former miniſter was haughty, that 


his ambition was boundleſs, that he wanted to rule 
both the king and the nation, and that he had not 


ſhe wn that reſpect to his ſovereign which became a ſer- 


vant. Theſe reflections were grounded upon his re- 
fuſing to ſerve jointly in the cabinet, and in the mini- 
ſtry, with men whoſe principles he abhorred, and of 
whoſe abilities he had no opinion. He had noopaled 
to reach a blow to Spain at a time when her beha- 
viour was equivocal, that would have inſtantly made 
her feel, and prevented a tedious war, which after- 
wards was carried on at a great expence of blood and 


- treaſure : But this propoſal was rejected, as unfair and 


ungenerous, and not conſiſtent with the laws of na- 
tions. Fruitleſs queries were ſent, and equivocal 
anſwers returned, till the Spaniſh flota arrived, and 
then the court of Madrid pulled off the maſk. From 
this Lord Chatham concluded, that it was impoſſible 

B id , 
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to carry. on a war with fücceſs, or to manage the fla- 
tional affairs with honour, jointly with men, who either 
through partiality or want of capacity, Were on every 
occaſion to be a clog to his meaſures; and as reſpon- 
ſibility was connected qvith his office, he found it dan- 
gerous to unite with partners who would be ready to 
impure their own. blunders to his management, and 
then ſhelter themſelves under the protection of the 
royal favour. What, therefore, many have attribu- 
ted to his pride, would rather appear to have pro- 
ceeded from his fagacity, and his diſcernment of the 
character of thoſe that were propofed to be joined 
with him in the management of public affairs. 

The diſcontent which had for ſome time raged in 
the nation on account of ſo: diſadyantageous a peace, 
after a ſucceſsful war, was ſcarcely abated, when ano- 
ther alarm was given by a new duty impoſed on cyder 
and perry, at the rate of four ſhillings the hogſhead. 
This, though as reaſonable as many other taxes upon 
the neceſſaries of life, raiſed a prodigious ferment in' 
thoſe counties in' England, where theſe commodities 
are in the greateſt abundance. Such was the oppoſi- 
tion made to this new law, that the legiſlature was o- 
bliged, for the ſake of the quiet of the nation, three 
years after, to repeal it. This condeſcenſion of the 
parliament and the legiſlative powers, though it aſ- 
ſuaged the torrent of clamour and outrage, which was 

increaſed to a great pitch, had not all che effects 
that might have been expected. The nation conſider- 
ed the repeal of this law to proceed mote from the 

weakneſs of the miniſtry, than from a ſincere defir& 
in the legiſlature to make the ſubjects eaſy: The re- 
ſcinding this act therefore, rather encreaſed their 
preſumption, than conciliated their affections: They 

Were ſtill ready to join in new clamours when the 
; ſmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt occaſion was given. When miniſters of ſtate 
once fall under a ſuſpicion of behaving in an arbitrary 
manner, there is ſcarcely any of their actions, how» 
ever innocent, that paſs without cenſure from thoſe 
in oppoſition : And the public at large, who are al- 
ways jealous of their own liberties, are for the moſt 
part ready to ſupport loch as appear to be on their 
fide. 

The government, ſince the concluſion of th peace, 
had been caſting about and projecting ſeveral ſchemes, 
for raiſing a revenue to ſupport the credit of the 
mother country, by contriving ways and means to raiſe 
ſums to pay the intereſt of the national debt; but as 
the number of penſioners were not roduocahs and 
many enormous ſums were paid to places of finecure, 
all the methods that had as yet been deviſed were 
found ineffectual ta anſwer the intentions of the mi- 
niſtry. They began at laſt to turn their attention to 
a new ſubject, which in concluſion brought on diſor- 
ders in the empire, and has at laſt iſſued in civil war 
and the revolt of thirteen colonies. As the merchants 
in Britain had been enriched by theirtraffic in America, 
and government had for many years received alargere- 
venue from the trade of that eountry; the miniſters be- 
gan to imagine that there was an inexhauſtible fund of 
riches and wealth in the colonies, to anſwer their pre- 
ſent purpoſe, as well as to be adequate for future 
emergencies. Without examining ſtrictly into the 
conſequences which might follow a too precipitate 
determination in a point ſo ne and ſo delicate, they 
agreed to raiſe a new revenue in the eolonies from an 
inland taxation. But before they proceeded to this 


dangerous and critical point, the legiſlature of Great 

Britain did in 1764, impoſe a new tax upon America, 

to the amount of C. 341,377 os: 1d. This was 
| 8 | | to 
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to be totally raiſed by new impoſts and duties upon 
her trade and commerce ; and though 'the ſeveral 
duties impoſed were principally raiſed from articles of 
luxury, yet this law was a great reſtraint upon the 
trade'of America. But what is the worft part of this 
new act of parliament, it permits litigious informations 
and law ſuits, where the perſons whofe property has 
been unjuſtly ſeized, have no damages, provided the 
court ſhall determine that there was a probability of 
the charge brought againſt them being true. This 
was a mean to give an handle to ill-natured perſons, 
who knew they were in no danger, to diſtreſs inno- 
dent people, and put them to a great deal of unne- 
ceflary expences, © oo 
There is one-proceeding of parliament which can- 
not be reconciled with the principles of either juſtice 
or ſound policy. After aſſeſſing all the foreign articles 
of luxury imported into America, they proceeded to 
reſtrain the coloniſts from exporting their ſuperfluous 
commodities to the Spaniſh and Freneh colonies. 
This *rrade, which had been formerly winked at, 
though not ſtriftly agreeable to the laws of trade and 
navigation, was of great advantage to both the colo- 
lonies and the mother country. Thoſe articles which 
would hate been as lumber upon their hands, and 
could not Have been uſeful to Great Britain, were fold 
to the Spaniards and French for ready money, or 
Hpartered for valuable commodities, for which there 
Is always a demand in Europe. This enabled the co- 
lonies to pay their bills in ſpecie to the merchants at 
home, or to afford them ſuch merchandize as was 
equivalent to ready money. The advantage in 
this caſe was mutual, and both Great Britain and her 
dolonies were profited by the traffic. What were the 
esret ſprings of action which moved the Britiſh legir 


ature 
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flature to prefer this impolitic ſtatute, is not eaſy to 
perceive, unleſs by liſtening to the reports of Britiſh 
Welt India merchants, who might conceive that it 
would enable the French and Spaniards to underſell 
them at foreign markets, and of conſequence reduce 
their profits, they were ſeduced to give way to their 
ſolicitations. It is ſufficiently evident that this trade 
was a real benefit to all the three parties concerned. 
In the time of war it had been carried on by flags of 
truce between Great Britain and France, as a public 
benefit to both, till the French Weſt India iflands 
being ſhut up by our fleets, it was conceived that the 
French had more advantage by it than England, and 
for that reaſon it was reſtrained as a rreaſonable 
practice. But this laſt reaſon of reſtraint had no ex- 
iſtence after the peace was concluded, and oughr 
therefore to have been taken off inſtead of receiving 
freſh parliamentary confirmation, 

Unreaſonable as this law may appear to be, the 
method of putting it in execution was ſtill more ab- 
ſurd and oppreſſivxe. A number of armed cutters 
were fitted out and ſtationed upon the coaſts of Ame- 
rica, to prevent this ſuppofed contraband trade, the 
captains of which were to act in the character of reve- 
nue officers, and to determine what ſhips were liable 
to the penaltics of this act, and what exempt from 
them. The greateſt part of theſe new naval re- 
venue officers, were totally {trangers to the nature of 
their employment. They were ready frequently to 
detain ſhips which came not within the deſcription of 
the act, as being unacquainted with the character of 
the commodities with which they were loaded: And 
by unneceſſary detention of trading veſſels, interrupted 
trade, without bringing any thing into the treaſury. 
When, through their ignorance or inſolence, a law- 

ful 
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ful trader was injured, it was not eaſy to obtain re- 
dreſs; the offenders lived upon an element where jus 
ſtice and law has often little influence: and when they 
came aſhore, it was in bodies too numerous to be 
cailed to an account by the civil officers; or in places 
where their actions were not cognizable by the law, 
and where they were certain they ſhould; not meet 
their accuſers. The lords of the admiralty, or of 
the treaſury, in England, could only remove this 
grievance ; but conſidering the diſtance of place, and 
the manner of application, the whole trade might 
have been ruined before redreſs could have been ob- 
tained. This was a grievance which the American 


| ſubjects felt ſeverely, and was likely to produce no 


favourable ideas in their minds concerning the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature. The many -unaſſt acts of violence that 
happened on this occaſion tended much to irritate 
the minds of both parties, and when they repreſent. 
ed their caſes, it was frequently with great acrimony 
and aggravations. Self-intereſt had a powerful ſway 


on both ſides, and the truth was not eaſily diſcovered 


by comparing ſuch oppoſite repreſentations. The 
English parliament might have eaſily foreſeen theſe 
conſequences, had they not been infatuated with 
the ideas of revenue, and exaſperated by ſome late 
irritating events. The majority in the houſe of com- 
mons, but eſpecially the mmiſtry, were yet ſmarting 
ſore, "from the blows they had received from the 
North Britain, and other political paſquinades. A ſe- 
cretary of {tate had been alſo the year before, legally 
fined in a court of juſtice in the penalty of a thouſand 
pounds,foriffuing a general warrant, which government 
was fuppoledto havediſburſed; andconfideringthelow- 
neſs of the exchequer, every ſuch touch increaſed the 


- painful feelings of the miniſtry. They ſeemed in a ſtate 
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of diſtraction, when they paſſed this law of reſtraint 
upon the trade of America; and it had more the aþ- 
pearance of an act of political fury, than the marks 
of judicious legiſlation. It could anſwer no other 
purpoſes than to aſſert the dominion of parliament 
over America, and'to irritate the colonies againſt rhe 
mother country, -Ever fince the miniſtry of Mr Pitt, 
the nation had been in a ſtate of confuſion, with re- 
gard to political ſentiments, and the oppoſition in par- 
liament againſt Lord Bute, was echoed through all 
England. In 1763 his lordſhip reſigned his office as - 
firſt lord of the treaſury, and was ſueceeded by Mr 
Grenville; but the contentions continued, and during 
this new miniſtry, political animoſity came to a great 
height. It was at this time that the American colo- 
nies began to feel the oppreſſive hand of the mother 
country. She had not only prevented the Americans 
from procuring the neceſſaries of life, with the fuper- 
fluities of their own country, but obliged them to 
make payment in ſpecie to the exchequer in England 
for the duty on ſuch goods as they were allowed to 
trade in. This was an effectual method of draining 
the whole money from the colonies, and leaving them 
nothing for circulation: and what was ſtill more op- 
preſſive, two weeks after the bill now mentioned was 
paſſed, another was preferred to hinder the diſtreſ- 
ſed colonies from ſupplying the demand of money 
for their internal neceſſities with paper bills of cre- 
dit, and that no ſuch bills ſhould be a legal tender for 
payment; to this was added that ſuch paper bills as 
were paſling in currency ſhould after a limited time 
be called in and funk. This was an exertion of au- 
thority beyond all bounds of juſtice and equity ; for 
it was impoſſible that the Americans without trade, 
money, or paper credit, could pay any thing at all. 

It 
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It was indeed affirmed that all the money raiſed fro 
the abovementioned duties, was to be applied for 
defraying the expences of protecting the colonies 
where it was levied, and that at the fame time that a 
law was made to reſtrain the increaſe of paper cur- 
rency, ſeyeral new laws were preferred to encourage 
and increaſe the commerce of the colonies with the 
mother country. The laws here referred to. were, 
an act for granting leave for a limited time, for car- 
rying rice from the provinces of South Carolina and 
Georgia to other parts of America, on paying Bri- 
tiſh duties :—an act for granting a bounty upon the 
importation of hemp, and rough and undreſſed flax, 
from the American colonies into Great Britain; and 
another to encourage the whale fiſhery on their eoaſts. 
All this ſuppoſed in the firſt inſtance, that the Ame 
ricans were either not judges of their own affairs, or 
that they had no juſt or legal right to judge of, or inter- 
fere with, their own trade. A more abject and ſer- 
vile ſituation can ſcarcely well be imagined, than is 
implied in this idea. The whole of this proceeding 
implies that nothing in courſe of trade and commerce 
was to be allowed to the Americans, except what 
brought immediate profit, and advantage to Great 
Britain. The laws that were at this time made in 
behalf of the colonies, had no proportion in their in- 
fluence, as to any advantage, in eompariſon of thoſe 
reſtraints that were laid upon their trade by the other 
ſtatutes. The effects of the one were ſlow and pro- 
greſſive, but the other was inſtantaneous and imme - 
diately felt. The colonies could not help feeling ims 
mediacely the effects of cramping their domeſtic buſi- 
neſs, and foreign commerce, by not only hindering 
them from receiving money from ſtrangers, for their 
ſuperfluities, to ſupply their immediate calls, but for 

bidding 
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N bidding them to make any at home; whereas the laws 
pretended to compenifate theſe diſadvantages, were 


both uncertain and remote in their effects; ſo diſtant 
that it might be many years before any benefit could 
ariſe from. them, and might in concluſion produce no 
effect at all. This was a partiality in the legiſlature, 
ſufficient to create a jealouſy in the minds of the colo- 
niſts, that the parliament of Britain conſidered them 
not as fellow. ſubjects, but as inferior vaſſals, not to 
be regarded in the ſame manner as the ſubjects of the 
mother country. A people that are reſtrained from 


gaining money by trading with others, and are not 


permitted to have any of their own, are in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation as the conſtitution of England totally diſap- 
proves. Unleſs the Americans had loſt all ſenſe of 


right and wrong, it was impoſſible but they ſhould 
have conſidered theſe acts of the legiſlature as unjuſ? 


and oppreſſive. 
It has been alledged that the greateſt part of the 


money, if not the whole of it, ariſing from theſe du- 


ties, would return to the colonies to pay the teoops 
quartered there for their defence. This is a mere 
allegation ; for if the money collected from duties in 
America had been intended merely for Paying the 
troops quartered there, there was no occaſion to 
fend it to the Britiſh exchequer to riſł the danger of 
ſeas in ſending it back again to America. This 
would have been a piece of meer wantonneſs, firſt to 
diſtreſs the colonies in collecting a revenue, to ſhew 
the power of the Britiſh parliament, and then to order 
the money to be paid to the troops reſiding among 
them. It would have been more eaſy to have given 
orders to their aſſemblies to have paid them at firſt 
band, without ſo much riſk and unneceſſary expence. 


This was ſuch a trial of the affections of the colonies 
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as was not eaſy to be endured,and yet they bore it with 
great patience. Theſe proceedings in the parliament 
had as bad an effe& upon the mother country as the 
colonies ; it hindered the Americans from bringing 
any cloathing from England, except what was abfo- 
lutely neceſſary, and made them enter into affociations 
to encourage manufactures among themſelves. The 
more ſevere the laws of the mother country towards 
the Ame ricans were, the more were the col6nilts 
united, and the more they exerted all their vigour 
to bear their preſent burdens with fortitude. It was 
a thing not at all to be expected, that the cglonies 
out of mere compliment to Great Britain, ſhonld ſub- 
mit to periſh for want of the neceſſaries of life, when 
they had a great abundance within themſelves. 
Their ſufferings already were of the ſevereſt ſort; for 
like the children of Jacob in the land of bondage, 
they were required to make brick without ſtraw ;— 
to carry on trade and manufactures, without either 
money or paper currency to promote their courſe. 
It was eaſy to perceive the effects that this reſtri- 
ction upon the American commerce would have upon 
both the trade and revenue of the mother country; 
in proportion to the quantity of goods the colonies 
manufactured themſelves, or as far as they reſtrained 
themſelves to things merely neceſſary, fo much would 
the trade of Great Britain decreafe, and the duty 
upon goods exported to America be leſſened. It has 
been computed that the colonies, beſides the foreign 
goods which they purchaſed from our merchants, 
took annually of our produce and manufactures to 
che amount of three millions. A very great multi- 
tude of people were employed in manufacturing, in 
buying; ſelling, and tranſporting theſe goods: So that 
from the ſowing of the ſeeds, till they were landed in 
5 ä ſome 
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ſome port in America, the people of Great Britain 
were conſtantly employed, and in concluſion were paid, 
by the colonies. When this trade was ſtopped, or 
when it did not go on in its proper courſe, it is natu- 
ral to conceive that all the thouſands who were em- 
ployed in preparing theſe manufactures, muſt have 
ſome way or other been ſupported at the expence of 
the community, as it was impoſſible that in a ſhort 
time they could find any new kind of employment to 
purſue. This was at one ſtroke ſtriking off from 
buſineſs a multitude of uſeful members of ſociety, and 
throwing them upon the public for preſent ſupply. 
The government could not help feeling the effects of 
this impolitic proceeding by a decreaſe of revenue; 
for they both loſt the duty payable upon the goods 
exported to America, and the import duties payable 
on goods we received from foreign countries, in re- 
turn for what were ſent them by the colonies; and how- 
ever {mall all this may appear to ſome, it could not but 
amount to more than any thing that could poſſibly be 
raiſed by the unhappy reſtriction. 

It is ſomewhat ſurprizing that the wiſdom of both the 
miniſtry and parliament ſhould have at this time ſo far 
forſaken them, as to prefer a law, ſo abſurd in its own. 
nature, and ruinous in its conſequences ; which every 
one by paying the ſmalleſt attention to the ſubject, 
might have eafily difcerned to be a dangerous expe- 
dient, as well as an irrational project for raiſing money. 
It appears to have been a time of political infatuation, 
and that the miniſtry were bent both upon their own 
ruin and that of the nation. The preſent reign has 
been the moſt unfortunate, for unhappy meaſures of 
government, under a good conſtitution and a religious 


ſovereign, of any ſince the reign of Charles the- firſt. 
The miniſtry, as if all the poſſeſſions of the ſubjects in 


America 
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America had been totally at their diſpoſal, proceeded 
a ſtep ſtill farther to make themſelves ridiculous. Be- 
fore they had enjoyed the profits and fruits of this ob- 
- noxious bill, they proceeded to another ſcheme, preg- 
nant with folly, oppreſſion, and deſpotiſm. After 
having laid new reſtraints on the traffic of the colo- 
nies, ſtopt their ſources of procuring: ſpecie, and ren- 
dered their paper money in a great meaſure uſeleſs, 
they proceeded to impoſe a new tax, unknown and 
unheard of on the other fide of the Atlantic. A bill 
was brought into parliament, and paſſed both houſes, 
for laying à duty upon ſtamps in all the American 
colonies. This law impoſed no leſs than fifty-three dif. 
ferent ſort of ſtamps and other duties upon the eolo- 
lanies and plantations in America, ſome of them ex- 
tremely exorbitant and heavy, and none of them fa. 
vourable to the intereſts of the colonies except one, 
which impoſes ten pounds per ſheet upon the licenſes 
of aztornies, ſolicitors, and counſellors : This would 
probably have been check upon the progreſs of 4 
profeſſion, which, when much encouraged, is rather 
the bane than the benefit of ſociety, —But many other 
articles were highly oppreſſive and burdenſome t 


che ſubject - 
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| * ABSTRACT of 6TAMP DUTIES... ; _ -' 
(.) All declarations,” pleas, replications, rejoinders, demurrers, &c. 
in courts of law to pay zd. per ſheet. - (2) Special bail and appearances 
in the faid courts 28. per ſheet. + (3) Petitions, bills, anſwers; claims} 
pleas, replications, rejoinders, demurrers, &c. in courts of chancery, 
Is. 6d. per ſheet. . (4) Copies of petitions, bills, &c. in the ſaid courts, 
3d. per ſheet, ( 5) Monitions, libels, anſwers, allegations, inventories, 
or renunciations in conrts exerciting ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, 18. per 
ſheet. +6) Copies of wills, monitions, &c. in ſaid. courts, 6d. per 
ſheet. (7) Donations, preſentations, colfations, inſtitutions, regiſters; 
entries, teſtimonials, certificates of degrees, al. per ſheet. (8) Moni- 
tions, libels, claims, anſwers, allegations, informations, letters of 
requeſt, executions, renunciations, inventories in the courts of 
 admiraſty, - 18; per ſheet, : (9) Copies. of ſuch, &c. 6d. per 
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The tranſactions in the Britiſh parliament were not 
ſo ſecretly carried on but they reached America be- 
fore they were ready to be put in execution. After 
this ſtamp bill was read in parliament the firſt time, be- 
fore it was read a ſecond time, a petition was offered 
to the commons by Edward Montague, agent for the 
province of Virginia, praying to take their unhappy, 
circumſtances into conſideration ; and that their houſe 
of burgeſſes might be continued in the rights and pri- 
vileges they had ſo long enjoyed; and, they might be. 
beard by their council againſt a bill that might be in- 
rended to charge ſtamp or any other duties on the cox, 
lony of Virginia. A-petition was alſo offered to bg 
preſented by the governor and company of the Eng- 
liſh colony of Connecticut, in North America, praying 
that the colony might be indulged in the exerciſe of 
the power of laying all internal taxes on the fa co- 
n 8 een, CSE, GY lony, 


ſheet. (o) Appeals, writs of ecror and of dower, ad quod damnum, 
_ eertiorari, ſtatute merchaut, ſtatute ſtaple, atteſtations, certificates, 
excmplifications of records or proceedings in any courts, except ap- 
peals, &c. from proceedings before a fingle juſtice, 208. per ſheet, 
(11) Writs of covenant or of entry, attachment, &c. in any of the ſaid 
courts, 38. per ſheet. (12.) Judgments, | decrees, ' ſentences, dimiſ- 
fions, records of niſi prius, or poſtea in any of the courts, 4s. per 
ſheet. (13) Affidavits, common bail for appearance, interrogatory 
depofitions, rules, orders, warrants of court, dedimus proteſtatem; * 
capias,ſubpznas ſummonſes, eompulſory citations, commiſſions, recog» 
nifances, is per ſheet. (14) Licences, appointments, admiſſions of- 
councellors, ſolicitors, &c. to practice in any court, 10l. per ſheet. 
(15) Bills of lading, cockets, clearances, 4d. per ſheet. (16) Letters 
of mart, commiſſions for private ſhips of war, 208. per ſheet: (17) 
Grants, appointments, admiſſions to, public beneficial offices, &c. 0 

20]. per annum value or upyards (army, navy, judges, and juſtices of 
the peace excepted) es. pet ſheet. (18) Grants of liberties, privileges 
or franchiſes, under the ſeal of any of the colonies, or fign manual of 
any governor, &c. or any-exemplifications thereof, 61. per ſheet. (19) 
Licences for retailing ſpirituous iquors 205. per ſheet. (20): Licences 
for retailing wine only al, per ſheet. (21) Licences for retailing wine, 
where a licence has been granted for retailing ſpirituous liquors, 31. per 
Meet. (22) Probates of wills, letters of adminiſtration or guardianſhip, - 
ke. on the continent, and the Bermuda and Bahama iſlands, 58. per 
\ 4 2 * r eee Nin " Man ſheets 
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lony, and that the reſolution of that houſe in the laft 
ſeſſion of-parliament, might not be carried into exe. 
cution, by a bill for impoſing ſtamp duties on the co- 
lonies. William Middleton, Eſq. Daniel Hughes, Eſq, 
Joſeph Nitt, Eſq. alſo offered a petition in behalf 
of themſelves, and the reſt of the inhabitants, 
owners of property, in his Majeſty's province 
of South Carolina, praying that the houſe would 
not approve * of any bill that might be offered, 
charging ſtamp duties in the province of Ca- 
rolina. A motion was made with reſpe& to each of 
theſe petitions, that they ſhould be brought in, but 
upon each of the queſtions reſpectively a negatiye was 
put. Upon a diviſion if was carried by 245 againlt 49 
that the petitions ſhould not be heard. The bill af- 
ter going through all its ſtages and forms was at laſt - 
paſſed, and received the royal ſanction, | 


4 ; 


ſheet. (x3) Probates, letters of adminiftration or guardianſhip, in 
other parts of America, 10s. per ſheet. (24) Bonds for any ſum not 
exceeding 10l. on the continent, and iſlands of Bermuda and Bahama, 

_ 6d. per ſheet. (25) Bonds for any ſum avove rol. and not exceeding 
20l. within the faid places, 18. per ſheet. (26) Bonds for any ſum | 
above 20l. and not exceeding 40l. within the ſame places 18. 6d. per 
meet. (27) Warrants for furveying or ſetting out any lands not ex- 
ceeding 100 acres, d. per ſheet. (28) Warrants for ſurveying and 

ſietting out any land above 100 acres and not, exceeding 200, 18. per 

ſheet. (29) Warrants for ſurveying or ſetting out any lands above 200 
_ acres and not exceeding 300 18. 6d: per ſheet. (30) Original grants, or 
deeds, meſne conveyances &c. of lands not exceeding 100 acres, 
upon the continent or iſlands of Bermuda and Bahama, 16. 6d. per 
ſheet. (31) Original grants, &c. of lands above 100 acres, avd not 
exceeding 200 in the ſaid places as per ſheet. (32) Original grants, 
Kc. of land above 200 acres, and not exceeding gop in the ſaid places, 
28. 6d. per ſheet. (33) Original grants, &c. of lands not exceeding 
160 acres, within all other parts of America, 38. per theet. (34) Ori- 
ginal grants, &c. of lands above 100 acres, and'not exceeding 300 acres, 
48. per ſheet. (35) Grants, appointments, or admiffions to any 
public beneficial office, not before charged, above 201. per avnum 

value, or exempliſications thereof, (army, navy, and juſtices of the 
peace excepted) upon the continent, or Bermuda and Bahama iſlands, 
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fr muſt be acknowledged to the honour of the Bri- 


tiſh parliament, that this bill did not paſs without op- 


poſition ; the friends of liberty, and of the conſtitu- 
tion, —the ſincere lovers of the Brunſwick family, op- 
poſed it, in all its ſtages, and offered ſuch arguments 
againſt it as their opponents were not able to anſwer. 
The juriſdiction of parliament over the colonies, was 
combated with arguments, which every ſoberperſon un- 
der noinfluence except truth, muſt confeſs in their hearts 
to be forcible and concluſive; It was argued in behalf 
of the colonies, that thoſe who firſt planted them, 
were driven from their native country by violent per- 
ſecution, and had left their mother country for con- 
ſcience ſake, at their own riſk and expence; that 
being both perſecuted and forſaken by her, all ties, 
except what are common to mankind, were diſſolved 


between them. That as England had ceaſed to give 


them 
Al. per ſheet. (36) Grants or admiſſion to ſuch offices in any other 
part of America, 6): per ſheet. (37) Indentures, leaſes, conveyunces, 
contracts, ſtipulations, — of ſale, charter-parties, proteſts, articles 


of apprenticeſhip or covenants, except for the hiring of ſervants, and 


other matters before charged, 28. 6d. per ſnheet. (33) Watrauts for 


auditing public accounts, beneficial warrants, orders, grants, certifi- 


cates, under the public ſeal or ſign manual of the governors, ' &. not᷑ 
before charged (paſſports, ſurrenders of offices, policies of aſſurance, 
warrants for the navy or army, or grants of offices under 200. per an- 
num value excepted, 58. per ſheet. (39) Notorial acts, bonds, deeds, 
letters of atcorney, procuration. mortgage, releaſe, or obligatory in- 
ſtrument, not charged before, 28. zd. per ſheet. (40) Regiſters, en- 
tries, or inrolments of grants, deeds, &c. before charged, zd. per 
ſheet. (4) Regiſters, entties, or inrolments of grants; deeds, &c. not 
before charged, 28. per ſheet. (42) Duties payable upon cards and dice, 
viz, on cards rs. per pack, dice 108. per pair. (43) Duties on pamph- 


lets. news- papers, viz. pamphlets, half à ſheet or leſs, one half-penny 


on eyery printed copy; larger than ha'f a ſheet and not exceeding a 
whole ſheet, 1d. for every copy ; being larger than one ſheet and not ex- 
ceeding 6 in octavo, or under, or not exceeding 12 ſheets in quarto or 20 
meets in folio, 18. per ſheet for one printed copy; for every advertiſe- 
ment in any gazette or other paper 28. for every almanack, &c. to ſerve 
for one year 4d. for every almanack to ſerve for ſeveral years, duties to 
the fame amount reſpectively for each year; on inſtruments, proceed- . 
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them legal protection, they were abſolved from all 
duty of obedience to her. That their charters only 
bound them to the common duty of ſubjects, to the 
ſovereign; as the ſupreme head of the empire, but 
dd not oblige them to ſubmit to the dictates of the le- 
giſlature, in which | they had no ſhare. That 
it was unreaſonable that the people of Britain 
ſhould pretend to exereiſe rights over their brethren 
in America, which they themſelves declare to be op- 
pPreſſive and illegal at home, when claimed by others 
among them. 3792 n ME 49: . 
It was further urged that it could not reaſonably be 
imagined that when the people of Great Britain con- 
tended with the crown, for the fake of their own 
rights, that they conſidered it might be lawful for 
the ſovereign to uſurp a power over others, which 
they denied could be lawfully exerciſed over them- 
ſelves: ; And that however binding their charters. 
might have been; yet as they had been deprived of 
them by an arbitrary exertion of goyernment, which 
the people at home would not ſuffer, they ought to be 
ſtill conſidered as entitled to them, and the benefits 
ariſing from them; that as their charters, gave them 
full privilege to make their own laws, provided they 
did not make any contrary to the fundamental princi- 
ples of che Engliſh conſtitution; and as they had not 
oy - been 
- Ings, &c; aforeſaid. engrofſed, written, or printed,in any other than 
the Engliſh language, double the amount of the reſpective duties be- 
ore charged thereon ;--On clerks fees, or apprentices. not exceeding 
5 gol. duty of 6d. for every 208. ſo paid, and 18. on every. 208. exceed- 
ing Fol. The penalties in caſe of non-obſervance of this act, are heavy 
and grieyouslike the act itſeif. All perſons who ſhould fign, write, 
..orfell any thing that was liable to be ſtamped, before being ſtamped, 
was to be fined tol. and no inſtrument could be admitted in evidence, 
in any cauſe, unleſs ſtamped. It was made death to counterfeit a ſtamp, 
Inrolling any deed unftampt, the fine 20l. Counſellors or others, neg- 


lecting to file or record in dus time, any matter for which duty is .pay- 
able; the forfeit .. | | y is ,pay- 
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been charged with any ſuch miſdemeanours, they | 
were undoubtedly entitled to their original chartered 


rights, of which t the bill, then in agitation, was a ma- 


nifeſt perverſion. It was added that it was the birth- . 
right of Engliſhmen, and their dependants, not to be 
taxed. by any except their repreſentatives ; but that 
the colonies were ſo far from being repreſented in 
the parliament of Great Britain, that they were not 
virtually repreſented, as the meaneſt inhabitants of the 
mother country were. That the people of Ireland 
were more virtually repreſented in the parliament of 
Great Britain, than it was poſſible for the colonies to 
be; that many Iriſh gentlemen and peers poſſeſſed 

eſtates in England, and Engliſhmen in Ireland, ſo that 
there were numbers of Iriſh noblemen and gentlemen, 
in both houſes of parliament, and the parliament of 
Britain never claimed a right to tax the people of Ire- 

land, in conſequence of this. virtual repreſentation. 
It was objected that the mother country had given 
great aſſiſtance to the colonies, expended great ſums 
of money in protecting them, and that it was reaſona- 
ble to tax them for the ſake of being reimburſed for 
that expence. To this it was anſwered, that Britain 
either aſſiſted the colonies from principles of humayity, 
or with a view of being repaid ; if from principles of 
humanity and brotherly affection, their liberty was 
too dear a price for ſuch a favour; and provided they 
expected to be repaid, they ought firſt to ſettle ac- 
compts, and ſce how much the balance was that was 
due to Great Britain. That as the colonies, had 
frequently aſſiſted the mother country, and ſuffered. 
great Joſs by giving Britain an excluſive trade, by 
which they were prevented from felling, their goods 
to others at a much higher price than they could ſell 
them to her, and were obliged to buy from her what 
| they 
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they could have purchaſed much cheaper from others, it 
was preſumed that upon a falr reckoning the accomprs 
would appear nearly even, and there would be little 
to pay. On the fide of government, it was urged, 
that the colonies had ſubmitted to laws made by the 
mother country for their internal government, and 
that the Britiſh parliament had now a preſcriptive right 
of legiſlation. It was anſwered that this could no 
more be brought as a precedent againſt the colonies, 
than againſt England, which tamely ſubmitted to the 
arbitrary dictates of King Henry, and the authority 
of the ſtar chamber; the tyranny of many being as 
grievons as that of a ſingle perſon. That if freedom 
was due to thoſe who had fenſe enough to value it, 
and courage to expoſe themſelves to every danger and 
fatigue to acquire it, the deſcendants of thoſe who 
had ſuffered ſo much in the wilds of America, from 
dreadful enemies, were better entitled to it, than 
their brethren in Great Britain. But it was urged 
againſt the arguments drawn from their charters, that 
all the corporations in England might plead the privi- 
lege of their charters, to be exempted from parlia- 
mentary taxation. But this of all other arguments, 
was the moſt frivolous and inſignificant. The corpo- 
rations in England ſend members to parliament, and 
are repreſented, and 'many of them received their 
charters for that very purpoſe ; they therefore make 
their own laws, which makes the caſes very unlike to 
one another. | | 5 
There is one argument which the writer of the 
hiſtorical part of the Annual Regiſter offers againſt 
the claim of the Americans, to be repreſented in the 
Britiſh parliament, which at firſt view has more force 
than ſeveral others, and it is founded upon their 
keeping of ſlaves. He imagines it would not be fafe 
* to 
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£0 truſt men with making of laws, who have been ac 
cuſtomed to have an unlimited right over the lives and 
Jiberties of others. This is undoubtedly true; but I. 
am afraid that this will exclude a great number in Eng- 
land from being repreſented in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. If there is any truth at all in thę ſtories of the 
llaye trade, there are not a few in Britain that are 
concerned in it, to their diſgrace; and whatever co- 
lonies continue in this practice they will not long enjoy- 
their liberty. But the colonies de not deſire to be 
repreſented in the Britiſh parliament; they anly want 
to have their own repreſentatives at home, and to 
make laws for themſelves, as we do in England. It 
would be unreaſonable for them to expect to be re- 
preſented in the parlia ment in England. But this is 
not any part of the controverſy. The above writer 
ſeems to hint that Britain ſhauld claim a right to make 
laws to the Americans, becauſe they are unfit to make 
laws to themſelves, for want of feelings of humanity ; 
and that this gntitles Britain ta an abſolute right of 
empire over the colonies, If this argument were 
fairly analyſed, it would be found to go a great length, 
and much farther than the writer . ſeems to intend ; 
for it ſuppoſes that all the colonies are alike in this 
reſpe&, which is contrary to fact, and alſo that the 
parliament of England ought to have abſolute empire 
over a-people whom they encourage in a trade that 
makes them ſubject to ſlavery. It is very manifeſt 
that if thoſe whom he has conſigned to the abſolute 
empire of the Britiſh legiſlature, were to come to 
England, they could not be denied a ſhare in the go- 
yernment of this country, provided they had property 
to quality them; and ſuppoſe they employed thou- 
fands in the flave trade, it would be ng objection to 
their fitting in 99 But it 1 R a point to be 
foberly 
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ſoberly conſidered, whether Great Britain is not as 
guilty as Virginia in this particular; for amongſt al} 
the laws for regulating the trade of the colonies, the 
Britiſh parliament has not yet made a law againſt this 
moſt infamous traffic. It is no uncommon thing to 
ſee a Britiſh member of parliament have his Niger ſlave 
following him, which plainly ſhews that this practice 
is not peculiar to America. The firſt ſettlers who 
went to America, knew nothing of this duſineſs. It 
began in ſome other place where it does not diſqualify 
men from being repreſentel. 
I be miniſtry at this time, whatever their intentions 
were, ated very impolitically : They acted with 
"a great degree of poſitiveneſs, yet wavered in purſu- 
ing their meaſures. They would neither give up 
their plans, nor would they purſue them with firm- 
neſs: their whole deſigns were known ovet all Ame- 
"rica, before ever they were able to execute them; 
While our miniſtry and parliament were deliberating 
concerning the methods to purſue the ſtamp act, the 
leaders among the American colonies had time to 
paint it, in the moſt formidable point of light, to the 
lower ranks of people, and to kindle a flame in their 
. © rempers againſt it, chat neither the art nor power of 
the King's miniſters were afterwards able to quench. 
Wherever the news of this impolitic and oppreſſive 
law reached, it ſpread diſcontent like a conflagration, 
and blazed from one colony to another. The tem- 
pers of all the colonies being alike affected, it Was 
eaſy to ſtir up the ſame averſion in them all, againſt a 
law which was againſt their intereſt, and had much the 
appearance of oppreſſion. One thing with which 
che miniſtry then, and ſince have deceived themſelves, 
18, that they were perſuaded that the averſion to this 
law was not univerſal It was alleged that only a few. 
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of the edlonies; and but ſome in "each of them, wer 
diſpoſed to purſue” oppoſition, or that like the peopl 
at home, they would raiſe a little clamour for a ſeaſon, 
and then fabmit to the authority of the mother coun- 
try, in the point of taxation. This was only ſurmiſe, 
without any real ſhadow of foundation, or ſo much 
as à partial underſtanding of the temper of the colo- 
nies, which ought to hate been fullyinveſtigatedbefore 
ſuch a dangerous expedient had been tried. The 


managers at home appear to have been ignorant of 
the real ſtate and diſpoſition of the colpniſts, and ſeem 
to have judged of a people, not yet corrupted” with 


luxury, nor initiated in a ſyſtem of diſſipation, from 
theexamples theyhad obſerved in the mother 18 
where corruption and yenality is almoſt univerſal. 

this they were greatly miſtaken, and found by Ig 


rience, that a people that ſtill retained the ſpirit and 


temper of the laſt century, and were in many reſpects 


formed upon the prineiples of their anceſtors, were 


not to be managed in the ſame manner as people ren- 
dered' foft and effeminate, by importing the luxuries 
and vices of all nations under the ſun. The mi- 
niſtry were unfortunate in the beginning of this 
ſcheme, and uͤnſucceſsful in the concluſion of it. The 
news of paſſing the ſtamp act came firſt ro New Eng- 
land, à colony the moſt tenacious of their liberty, and 
jealous to the laſt degret of every appearance of deſ- 


potiſm. This colony conſidered itſelf as the offspring 


of progenitors, who had ſuffęred both ſeverely and 
anjuſtly ar the hands of the mother country, and 
who had aſſerted their natural rights and privileges at 
the riſque” of their lives, and the expence of much 
blood. They had not forgot how their fathers had, 
for the fake of civil and religious liberty, fled to a 


| Widerneſs, which fey had now converted into a 
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fruitful geld, from an intolerable ſpiritual perſecution, 
which could not be borne, and they were not diſ- 


| poſed to ſurrender the fruits of their own labour, and 


that of theiranceſtorsto the children of thoſe, that had 


| paniſhed their fathers from their native country. The 


Firſt coloniſts ſucceeded in their undertakings without 
any expence or charge to the ſtate, which was acknow- 


ledged by a vote of the houſe of commons as early as 
1642; and it was not to be expected that their chil- 


dren were tamely to give up rights, that were both 
founded in nature, and the Feile af common 
Juſtice. 

When the news of the "PHE act having coated 


the royal ſignature, reached New England, the me- 
lancholy that bad taken poſſeſſion of their minds be- 
fore, upon hearing that itwas yoted 2 Proper meaſure 
to lay. it upon them, broke out into fury and outrage. 
The ſhips in the harbours hung out their colours half 


maſt high, in token of deep mourning; the bells were 


muffled ; the act was printed with a death's head to 


it, in — place where it is cuſtomary to affix the new acts 


of parliament, and called publicly about the ſtreets, by 


BE name of the Folly of England, and the ruin of Ame- 


rica. Several eſſays were written, not only againſt 


the expediency, but againſt the juſtice, of this law, in 
ſeyeral news papers: one in particular had the title 


of the Couſtitutiona! Courant, containing matters in- 


— CY 


tereſting tq liberty, and no wiſe repugnant to loyalty, 


printed by Andrew Marvel, at the ſign of the Bribe 
. Refuſed, on Conftirmianal Hill, North America. 


This had a more fignificant frontiſpiece than any of 
the reſt: It had a fnake cut in pieces with the initial 
letters ofthe names of the ſeveral colonies, from New- 
England to South Carolina, incluſiyely, fixed to eagh 


piece, and above them Joix or DIE. To theſe were 
| added 
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added ſeveral characters, and ſententious aphoriſms, 
ſuited to the occaſion, which were eaſily circulated, 
and as eaſily committed to memory; and being ex- 
Leedingly expreſſive, they had all the force of a great 
many arguments. Many of theſe papers were writ- 
ten with great acrimony, and threw forth ſevere re- 
flections againſt the Britiſh miniſtry, and rhe leaders 
in theſe impolitic and arbitrary meaſures ; and it muſt. 
be granted by every judicious and candid perſon, that 
they had great provocation. There were two things 
exceedingly grievous in this act to the colonies. The 
firſt was, that the perſons that acted under this law, 
had it in their power to bring an action, the cauſe of 
which had ariſen at one extremity of North America, 
to the other, at the diſtance of near two thouſand. 
miles, without the traders being entitled to recover 
damages, in caſe the judge ſhould certify that there 
was any probable cauſe for the proſecution. The 
ſecond was, the judge had an intereſt in giving a ſen- 
rence in favour of the party ſuing for the penalties of 
the act, by being allowed, by way of commiſſion, a. 
very large ſhare in theſe penalties. This was injuſt- 
ice that the greateſt. ſlaves could not eafily endure, 
without murmuring ; and it was not to be expected 
that a free people, who have the moſt ſtrit ideas of 
liberty, would, without repining, ſubmit to ſuch fla- 
grant oppreſſion and tyranny. By the time the act 
reached the colonies, they were wrought up to the 
higheſt pitch of averſion againſt it, and treated it with 
the greateſt contempt : In many places it was publicly 
burnt, together with the effigies of the chief promo- 
ters thereof, who, provided they had been preſent, - 
would have met with an abundant diſgrace. On the 
other hand they praiſed and applauded, with eulo- 
gums of the higheſt ſtrain, the perſons who had op- 
EPO ARTE poſed 
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poſed this obnoxious bill. In ſeveral of their. meet- 

ings they voted thanks to General Conway and Colo; 
nel Barre, two gentlemen who. had uſed their influ-. 
ence to prevent this arbitrary ſtatute, in the Britiſh, 
houſe of commons. Their fpeeches againſt it, and their 
pictures were requeſted from England; the pictures to 
be hung up in their places of meeting, and the 
ſpeeches to be inferred in the books 3 to re- 
cord their principal tranſaions. 

The goyernment was now much crlfarrania how 
to have this new act put into execution; for when the 
tidings of this diſcontent in America arrived in Eng- 
land, there were but few maſters of ſhips found, who 
were willing to take on board ſuch an obnoxious and 
unpopular cargo; and it was ſoon diſcovered that this 
precaution was founded i in prudence, and the princi- 
ples of ſelf-prefervation. Such as were ſo adventurous 
asro carry any quantity of theſe tickets of taxation, to 
America, were made fadly to repent, when they ar- 
rived at their deſtined port; where, to ſave their 
veſſels from fire, and themſelves from an ignominious 
death, the moſt of theſe adventurers were obliged to 
deliver up their execrated cargoes, into the hands, of 
the enraged populace, to be treated with as much ig- 
nommy as the act itſelf had been treated before :— 
Others were obliged to ſhelter themſelves under ſuch 
of the King's ſhips, as happened to be neareſt to pro- 
te& them. The glorious harveſt that was now expect- 
ed to be reaped by Engliſh tax-gatherers, to be ſent 
over to collect this revenue, was by this ſtorm ſoon. 
blaſted, and thoſe geutlemen who came from England 
with colniiffions to act as diſtributors of ſtamps, were 
made to repent ſeverely of engaging int ſuch an enter-. 
prize. Many of them were made to renounce, now 
14 for ever, in the moſt public manner, and upon 


oath, 
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oath, all manner of concern in them, and others cau- 
tiouſly returned to the places from whence they came; 
while ſome of a more froward diſpoſition, and perſiſt- 
ed ſtrenuouſly in putting the act in execution, were 
treated by the people as enemies of their country, 
who meant to enſlave America for the ſake of paltry _ 
emoluments from the court of Britain. Some of this 
character were ſeverely handled ; their houſes were 
burnt, and their effects plundered and deſtroyed ; and 
ſuch was the rage of the multitude againſt this unpo- 
pular and oppreſſive ſtatute, that ſome who had 
been appointed without their conſent or ſolicitation, 
to ſuperintend the diſtribution of the ſtamped paper, 
by virtue of their bearing the office of governors, 
were treated in the ſame manner, and with the. like 


| ſeverity, Mr Hutchinſon who was ſuſpe&ed, and ac- 


cording to the beſt accounts, not without reaſon, of 


miſrepreſenting the colonies in his letters to govern- 


ment, was ſeverely uſed. The people obliged him 
to deliver up copies of his own letters which he had 
ſent to England, and by this means. made him evidence 
againſt himſelf, This was as illegal as the general. 
warrant, that was iſſued by a ſecretary of ſtate againſt 


Mr Wilkes, and it is not improbable that the colo 


Ries on this occaſion formed their practice upon ſome 
modern Britiſh precedents, pretended to have been 
uſed through the law of neceſſity. Had the Ameri- 
cans at this time, been in the ſame ſituation with the 
ſubje&s of the mother country, and agreed by repre- 
ſentation to the framing of this law, their preſent 
proceedings would have been fraitorous and rebellious ; 


but as all was done without their conſent, and con- 


trary to the efſential conſtitution of the empire, their 
conduct may be accounted raſh and ſevere, but cannot 
be lawfully pronounced zreaſon or rebellion. People in 


this 
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this country who are partly ſelf. intereſted, and lie 
alſo at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, are ready 
to cenſure the coloniſts more through partiality and 
attachment to ſome party, than from a principle of 
judgment and true diſcernment: Had they been in 
the ſame ſituation, they would have Probe deter- 
mined otherwiſe. 

The coloniſts, ſhewed that they were determined 
not to ſubmit to che ſtamp act upon any account; for 
when ſhips which came from thoſe colonies that had 
ſubmitted to this law, brought ſtamps to the cuſtom- 
houſes, for the ſake of their own vindication, they 
were ſeized and ſtuck up in taverns and coffee-houſes 
in ſcorn, and afterwards committed to *the flames 
with the uſual ceremony. This was not merely the 
device and operation of -a fickte mob of unthinking 
people: Perfons of wwi/dom and character were con- 
cerned both in the plan and its operation, and fre- 
quently mingled with the populace, to direct the exe- 
cution of their main deſign. Some of the leading men 
in the oppoſition, not only countenanced the people 
in their outrages againſt this act, privately, but ſome 
of them gave an open defiance to the authority that 
impoſed this act, by publicly advertiſing that thoſe 
who were employed to enforce that law, might fave 
themſelves the trouble of applying to them, for they 
were reſolved not to pay any duty, except what was 
kid on by their repreſentatives. The provincial af- 
ſemblies were of the ſame ſentiments with the many 
individuals, in the oppoſition, which they at firſt 
ſhewed, by declining giving the governors any advice 
concerning their behaviour, in ſuch a critical junc- 
ture of affairs: They knew that without their aſſiſt- 
"ance and concurrence, the governors could not pro- 
eeed far, and were determined to give them no aid in 

executing 
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executing a law which they conſidered as altogether 
unconſtitutional. Some of the governors of the pro- 
vinces, and the provincial aſſemblies, were not very 
cordial in their affections to one another; they pro- 
ceeded upon different principles, and were influenced 
by different ideas of intereſt. The governors Who 
had formerly had their ſalaries paid by the provinces, 


were now paid by the crown, which gave them a bias 


towards the fide of the miniſtry, which was not always 
conſiſtent with the advantage of the colonies. While 
the governors. were paid by the provinces, the colo- 


niſts were often ready to reward their good ſervices, 


with ſingular tokens of fayour and eſteem, which made 
the legiſlative part of the conſtitution, and that of the 
executive, keep up a good underſtanding with one 
another; but when their intereſts were ſeparated, 
their affections ſoon became diſunited, and frequently 
the governors diſapproved what the aſſemblies were 
pleaſed to recommend. This in proceſs of time cre- 
ated jarring between the houſes of repreſentatives 
and their governors, which had proceeded to an un- 
charitable length about the time of the ſtamp act. 
Theſe affemblies were not diſpleaſed ro ſee men em- 
barraſſed in the execution of an 'office, which they 


_ conſidered as not diſcharged for the purpoſe of its 


firſt inſtitution. They therefore gave them very 
ſmall aſſiſtanee on this preſſing occaſion. ' They diſa- 
vowed the riotous proceedings of the multitude, and 
went ſo far as to promiſe rewards for ſeizing, che riot- 


ers who had plundered the houſe of one of their chief 
juſtices, who was obliged to appear on the ſeat of 
juſtice without the inſignia of his office, and the 


badges of his authority. When ſome of theſe rioters 
were brought to their trial, the juries would not pro- 


' ceed lo far as the Friends of the ſtamp a& wereinclined 


they 
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they ſhould. The writer of the Annual Regiſter af. 
firms that they could be brought ro condemn- them 
no further than decency required, and would not pro- 
miſe to ſtrengthen the hands of government ſo far as 
to prevent commotions about the ſtamp act; nor did 
they account theſe commotions were objects of military 
reſtraint. When once a controverſy is begun, there 
are often errors on both ſides, and there is no queſ- 
tion but the coloniſts did ſeveral things that they 
ought not to have done “; but when the reaſons and 
cauſes of their oppoſition to this law are conſidered, 
it muſt be allowed that their provocations were not 
ſmall. It may be eaſy for perſons who are biafſed by 
intereſt and party attachments, to form a ſpecious 
 thew of reaſoning to condemn the coloniſts, and vin- 
dicate the government of. this country ; but an impar- 
tial hiſtorian, with nothing but truth in his eye, will 
be obliged to draw his inferences from pure facts, 
and the natural reaſons of them, without paying any 
regard to party or perſuaſions, | 
On this occaſion, when the debates and quarrels 
of the parties ran very high, ſome perſons fromcaution, 
or {ome other principle, privately ſpiked up the can- 
non belonging to the forts and ſhip yards, leſt any uſe 
ſhould be made of themby either party; and though 
this might be conſtrued an illegal interference with 
his Majeſty's ſtores and arms, was a ready mean to pre- 
vent bloodſhed in caſe of a ſudden rencounter, through 
the irritation of party ſpirit. What was determined 
inthe provincial afſemblies, with regard to the ſtamp 
act, was approved by ſeveral aſſemblies of rhe prin- 
- apa 


The plundering of Gorernor Hutchinſon's houſe on the 16th of 
Auguſt, was cruel, barbarous, and unjuſt. His papers were all burnt, 
his houſe unroof'd, and all bis clothes, with thoſe of his daughter aud 
ſiſter were taken away. 3 | 0 GAY | 
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cipal inhabitants of ſome places, who inſtructed their 
repreſentatives not to agree in any meaſures for the 
prote&ion' of the ſtamp papers, or ſtamp officers. 
They granted there had been ſome tumults and difor- 


ders on that account, but that theſe muſt be laid to 


the charge of thoſe who wanted to urge unconſtitu- 
tional laws upon them, contrary to rheir charters, and 
their rights as Engliſh ſubje&s, who ought to enjoy 
the equal privileges of the empire in making their own 
laws, and taxing themſelves. They alſo cautioned 


their repreſentatives againſt all unconſtitutional drafts 


on the public treaſury, for fear that the governors 
ſhould endeavour to ſtrengthen their hands by that 
means, without their conſent. Theſe were proceed- 
ings which, though at firſt view they may appear 


. precipitate and too determined, argued yet a politi- 


cal foreſight, which ſhewed they were not diſpoſed to 
trifle. 

The general aſſemblies proceeded ſtill further. In- 
ſtead of winking at the oppoſition of the people, they 
began to patronize it, and in expreſs terms, affirm- 
ed that the Britiſh legiſlature had no right to tax 
them. This had been often afferted, and even proved 
by the ſtrongeſt arguments, to be founded in reaſon 
and the Britiſh conſtitution. It was granted that they 
were {ubje&s of the empire under one ſovereign, or 
one executive power ; but that they had as good a 
right to make their own laws as the ſubjects at home, 
and that none but themſelves had a right to give 


away their property. They came at laſt to a reſolu- 


tion to petition the legiſlature of Britain againſt the 
ſtamp act, and pleaded their incapacity to pay any 
ſuch tax as was now impoſed upon them; but at the 
ſame time they aſked the favour, they did not ac- 
knowledge that they were dependent upon the par- 

liament 
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liament of Britain. This was / conſidered as only 
alking a favour of equals, without making the ſub. 
miſſion the parliament required, which rendered 
their petition offenſive to the majority of the legiſla- 
ture, From the manner of their proceedings, ſome 
wiſe men foreſaw what would be the conſequence of 
the mother country's aſſerting a right of legiſlation 

' pver the coloniſts; they oppoſed the ſtamp act be- 
cauſe they conſidered it both unconſtitutional. in its 
nature, and detrimental to the real intereſt of the em- 

re. 

mo. this trying occaſion the ie were not 
wanting to themſelves in any meaſure that might 
promote unanimity of deſigns and execution in the 
different colonies : They formed aſſociations, and 
appointed committees, for the ſake of a general cor. 
reſpondence in carrying on the common affairs of the 
whole body. From theſe committees deputies were 
appointed to meet in congreſs at New-York ; and 
what ſhewed the unanimity of their ſentiments in this 
general cauſe, and that they were all of one mind is, 
that when the deputies met at New-Y ork, they were 
fo well agreed, that they had little more to do than 
to congratulate. one another, and ſet their hands to 
one general declaration of their rights, and the grie- 
vances they laboured under, and to a petition ex- 
preſſing a ſenſe of theſe grievances to the king, 
lords, and commons of. Great Britain. It was not 
Jong tili the magiſtrates ſubordinate to the king be- 
gan to join the legiſlative part. The juſtices of Welt- 
moreland in Virginia, gave public notice under their 
hands, that they had reſigned their office, and dech- 
ned acting in that capacity; that they would not any 
longer be inſtrumental to the deſtruction of their 
ene which their oath as juſtices of che peace 
now 
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now obliged them to, provided they continued in the 
diſcharge of their office. The gentlemen of the law 
alſo declared that they would lay down their offices 
rather than be obliged to practiſe upon ſtamp paper: 
This is an inſtance of patriotiſm rarely ro be met 
with, andto which the mother countty cannot afford 
a parallel. Thoſe that are acquainted with the gene- 
ral character of people of that profeſſion in Great 


Britain, will be ready to conclude, that the lawyers 


in Virginia have had a very different education, or 
that they are not deſcendants of the natives of 
this country. How far they may have been in the 
right or in the wrong in this particular I will not pre- 


tend to fay; it however argued a great degree of 


ſelf-denial, to give up their buſineſs for the fake of 
the public intereſt. Before the firſt of November, 
when the act was to take place, there was not a ſheer 


of ſtamp paper to be had throughout the ſeveral co- 


lonies of. New England, New York, New Jerſey, 
Penſylvania, Virginia, Maryland, or the two Caroli- 
nas, except a parcel at New York, which the gover- 
nor through fear was obliged to ſurrender to the cor- 
poration, upon condition that they would not deſtroy 
it like the reſt. Thus, all buſineſs that could not be 
carried on without ſtamps, was put to a ſtand, * x: 
cept newſpapers, which the printers, for fear of the 
populace, were obliged to continue without ſtamps. 
But in Canada, where ſtamps were made uſe of, the 
printers were in a worſe ſituation, for few or none 
would buy a newſpaper on account of its being 
ſtamped, and the whole lay upon their hands. The 
courts of juſtice were now ſhut up as well as the 


ports; and even in thoſe colonies where ſtamps were 


uſed, the people of the beſt rank ſubmitted to be cal- 
led in the churches rather than take out licenſes for 
bs | private 


joined with the reſt in oppoſition to government, that 
they were all ſatisfied and unanimous. In thoſe 
places where ſome leading people had rule, matters 


per; when at the ſame time the far greater part were 
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Us 
vate marriages. This ſhews us how far the Eng- 
INT have deceived themſelves and the public, 
in repreſenting that where any. colony had not totally 


were for ſome time ſmoothed over, and kept in a tem- 


wholly diſſatisfied with the public meaſures. 
The evil conſequences of ſuch a ſtagnation in buſi- 
neſs began to be felt ſeverely, and would have cooled 
a moderate zeal for liberty, where diſtreſs was ſo ma- 
nifeſt. The friends of government raiſed their hopes, 
that from feeling ſuch inconveniences the deluded 
multitude would return to a ſenſe of their duty, and 
in a ſhort ume oppoſition would totally ſubſide. + Men 
who ſet no value upon liberty, are ready to imagine 
thar all others view it in the fame light, and that in 
general mankind mean no more by oppoſition to 
power,and bythe name of liberty,than to worm them- 
ſelves into preferment or places of profit and emolu- 
ment: This may be the caſe with a few, or with ſome 
deſigning politicians z but when a whole country 
catches the flame, there is always more than the hope 
bf court preferment in the caſe. Demagogues may 
on a particular occaſion, miſlead ſome unthinking 
people, but it requires more than is in the power of 
any human addreſs, to lead a continent, unleſs they 
have ſome rational principle to proceed upon. It is a 
very common thing for both parties on each fide of a 
queſtion, to impure the worſt deſigns to their. anta- 
goniſts, but wherever truth and wiſdom are purſued, 
whatever names may be aſcribed to the agents, time 
will determine both the nature of the cauſe, and the 
principles of the actors. 
| vo During 
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Ditting this interruption of public buſineſs, ſome 
fruirful expedients were tried to evade the influence 
of this new law, and among others, the bark of a 
tree was diſcovered, which anſwered for a ſuceda- 
neum inſtead of paper, and was ſent to the printers at 
Boſton for their approbation; and as it was neither 
paper, parchment, nor vellüm, the diſcoverer wanted 
to know whether deeds written upon this bark might 
not be valid though they were not ſtamped: In 
this caſe he was ready to ſerre with good writing 
bark, all thoſe whoſe cotiſciences were bound by the 
late 2K 5f parliament. This invention was certainly 
ingenious, but the propoſal was not altogether honeſt; 
for ſuch as were free to uſe this vegetable paper, 
without ſcruple of conſcience, ought not to N lai 

a ſnare before the confejcnicts of others.“ 

While theſe tranſactions were going on, the afſem- 
bly of South Carolina, whoſe lieutenant-governor re- 
ſuſed to tranſact buſineſs without ſtamps, addreſſec 
him to know through what channel the ſtamp a& had 
been tranſmitred to him. His anſwer was, that he 
had ir firſt from the atrorney-general, and next from 
Mr Boone, 'goverttor of the province. 'Fhey ſaid, as 


2 8 | chat 
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, The writer of the Annual Regiſter lays, * At laſt the governors of 
ſome of the provinces, though hound by the act to ſwear to ſee it ob- 
ſerved, under the ſevereſt penalties, thinking the total ſtoppage of all 
public buſineſs, of ſuch *ad conſequence to the community, as to ren- 
der lawful the non-compliance with any injunctions laid on them, or 
even the breach of any oath taken by them, in conſequence of injunc- 
tions, merely for the ſake of that community. thought proper to diſ- 
pence with the uſual ſtamps, grounding their diſpenſation on the impol-. 
ility of procuring any veſſels to protect them from the penalties of 
the act in the other parts of his Majeſty's dominians.” Though this 
act bound the governors to ſwear to ſee it obſerved upon ſeyere penal- 
ties, yet while they had not ſworn, they only broke the ſtatute, biſt 
not their oath. Their making uſe of paper even without ſtamps, would 
Rave been dilobedience to the ſaw, but cout be no breach of then bath 
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that was the caſe; he had not received it legally, no 
were thoſe true notifications of the act, as the gover- 
nor when out of the province, and the attorney- ge- 
neral when in it, could not, with regard to this com- 
munication, be coalidered in any other light than as 
private perſons. They gave ſeveral inſtances: of the 
province having ſuffered from the.accidenta} detention 
of government information, ſuſſicient to that certain 
forms were abſolutely to be uſed in all matters of go- 
vernment, eſpecially ſuch as related to authenticating 
new laws of ſuch immenſe  confequence to that pro- 
vince. It is highly probable that they had received 
many laws through channels not more authentic tha 
this now mentioned, but as this Was more contrary to 
their inclination, they were difpoſed to make che 
more objections to it. 

But the coloniſts deviſed a better method to avoid the 
ſtamp act. Fhe merchants througheut all theſe colo- 
nies entered into the moſt ſolemn engagements to each 
other, to order no more goods from Great Britain, 
hate ter ſhould be the conſequence, and to recallthe 
orders they had already given, if not executed before” 

che xſt of January, 1766; and they reſolved farther, 
p not even to diſpoſe of any Britiſh goods ſent them 
| upon commiſſion, that were not ſhipped before that 
day; or if they conſented to any relaxation from 
theſe. engagements, it was not to take place till the 
ſtamp act, ſugar ac, and paper money acts were re- 
pealed. The people of Philadelphia alſo. reſolved: by 
a large majority, that till ſuch a repeal ſhould happen, 
no lawyer {lrould. put in ſuit for a demand for money, 
nm owing by a reſident ia America to any one in Eng- 
land; nor any perſon in America, however indebted 
in . make any remittances there. This reſo- 
lation was adopted by the rewailer, who unanimouſly 
| agreed 
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agreed not to buy any more Engliſh goods hipped con- 


trary to theſe reſolutions. Ages to come will be 
amazed that ſeparate governments, and ſo many colo- 
nies diſtinct from each other, ſhould haye united % 
ſpeedily in one intereſt, notwithſtanding che influence 
of government agents among them, who borh oppo- 
ed all their meaſures, and endeavoured to fruſtate 
all their deſigns. Ideas of freedom, when people 
are not too much vitiated throngh the power of 
venality and diſſipation, will produce marvellous el. 
fects in the behaviour of a people. 

This controverſy between the mother country 4 
the coloniſts. was for à ſeaſon of great ſervice to Ire- 


land. What goods the Americans could not poſſibly 


want they ordered from that country, in ex. 
change for their hemp and flax ſeed, of which they 
fent yearly a great quantity. But in the mean time 
they purſued every rarional method to free themſelves 
from that dependence. A ſociety of arts, manu- 
fackures, and commerce, was inſtituted at New-York 
in imitation of that of London, and markets were 
opened for the ſale of home-made manufactures. It 
ſoon appeared that neither the natives nor thoſe ma- 
nufacturers which they had invited from Britain and 
qther nations, were idle; they gave good encqurage- 
ment, and they found workmen in abundance. They 
made progreſs in the woolen and linen manufactures, 
in ſeveral ſpecies of coarſer iron ware, malt, ſpirits, and 
paper hangings. Theſe were chewn to the ſociety 
and approved, and when brought to the market were 
greedily purchaſed: and to furniſh materials for the 
woolen work, moſt of the inhabitants came to a re- 
ſolution to eat no lamb; and to extend this defign 


more univerſally, they determined not to deal with any 
Þutcher that ſhould kill or Exppſc any lamb to fale for 


q 
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2 limited, time. The ſpirit of induſtry prevailed to ſuch, 
: degree, and ſo far took place of idleneſs and protu- 
tion, that the moſt ſubſtantial people were among the 
firſt to ſet an example to their countrymen, by wearing 
Home: ſpun or old clothes, rather than make uſe of any 
Britiſh manufactures, of which they were wont to be 
madly fond. Such were the efforts of all ranks, and 
_ ſuch wiſe and prudent meaſures did they purſue, that 
many began to think what they — had imagined 
impoſſible, was exceedingly. probable; and that in a 
little time the colonies would be able to ſupply them- 
ſelyes with every neceflary of life. Where ideas of 
freedom once prevail, the arts, ſciences, and every 
other branch of profitable knowledge will attend them. 
Slavery enfeebles the mind, and renders all the facul- 
ties thereof ſtupid, dull, and inactive: Men who 
know nat the nature af freedom, may toil like beaſts of 
burden, or chant like birds in a cage, at the pleaſure 
of their maſters; but they enjoy no rational pleaſure, 
nor poſſeſs the enjoyment, of creatures, dignified with 
reaſon and divine underſtanding. - It is ſomething 
amazing that men who profeſs to be great, and wiſe, 
ſhould nat take pleaſure in ſeeing others as wiſe, great, 
and happy as themſelves, but ſhould have the ambi- 
tion to think that the Deity gave all men the - ſame 
faculties, with a deſign to make them the ſervants of 

atew, and never to be their own maſters. 

As ene thing generally leads to another, the A- 
mericans began to enter into a reſolution, which i in 
its conſequenges would have made the mother coun- 

try feel the fruits of her folly effectually. It was pro- 
poſed to ſtop the exportatign of tobacco from Virgi- 
nia and South Carolina to Great Britain; which con- 
ſidering the great quantities of that eine which are 
eres pertes from Great Britain, and the immenſe 
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ums ſo inſenſibly raiſed by home conſumption, her 
trade, and eſpecially her revenue, could not fail of 
being greatly affected. Theſe were notices to the 
mother country of what a reſolute people will deter- 
mine, and had ſhe been ſo wiſe as to have proſited 
by thoſe warnings, ſhe and her colonies might have 
for ages to come lived in bienalbig and Fan 
upon each other. 

As the riſe and ſpring of the preſent war in Maio | 
rica ought firſt to be inveſtigated before we can de- 
termine on either ſide of the queſtion, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved here, that one pretence for beginning and 
carrying it on is groundleſs and frivolous. It has 
often been affirmed that the taxes · intended to be im- 
poſed on the colonies, were only deſigned to indem- 
nify the mother country for the expence of protect- 
ing them in the laſt war. To ſet this point in a clear 
light, it may be remembered, that in the year 1754, 
when the French were making encroachments on the 
crown lands in America, and interrupted the trade 
of that country with the Indians, a war was appre+ 
hended, and commiſſioners from a number of the co- 
lonies met at Albany, to form à plan of union for 
their mutual defence. The plan they agreed to was 
this, © That a grand council be choſen by the aſſem- 
blies and ſent from all the colonies; which council, 
together with a governor general to be appointed 
by the crown, ſhould be empowered to make gene- 
ral laws to raiſe money in all the colonies for the de- 
fence of the whole.“ This plan was ſent to the go- 
vernment in England for their approbation, and had ir 
been approved and eſtabliſhed by authority, Engliſn 
America at that time thought itſelf ſufficiently able ro 
defend itſelf againſt the French without any af- 
Manke Several of the colonies in former wars with- 
a Boes 
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Rood the whole power of the French without aff. 
ance. from Britain or any other quarter. The plan 
was rejected, and a new one formed in its ſtead ; in 
which it was propoſed that the governors of all the 
colonies, attended by one or two members of their 
reſpeQive couneiis, thould aſſemble and concert mea- 
fares for the d&f&ce of the whole, erect forts where 
they thought proper, and raiſe what troops they 
thought neceſſary, with power to draw on the trea- 
fury in England, for the ſums that ſhould be wanted; 
and rhe treaſury to be reimburſed by a tax laid on rhe 
colonies by act of parliament. This new plan was 
communicated by Governor Shirley to Doctor Frank- 
lin; who was then at Boſton, whoſe thoughts at that 
time on the ſubje& will throw conſiderable light upon 
this controverted point. The enemies of this re- 
- nowned' philoſopher muſt confeſs, that it is impoſſi- 


ble to anſwer his r but the reader ſhall | 
rok = himſelf. | 


Ti 1e morning. | 
8 1 R, 5 
FF Tretum the looſe ſheets of the play, with thanks, 
0 your excellency for communicating them. 

I apprehend, that excluding the people of the co- 
Likes from all ſhare in the choice of thè grand coun- 
eil, will give extreme diſſatisfaction, as well as the tax- 
ing them by act of partiament where they have no re- 
preſentative. It is very poſſible, that this general go- 
veriment might be as well and faithfully adminiſtered 
without the people as with them; but where heavy 
burdens have been laid upon chem, | it has been found 
pſeful to make it, as much as poſſible, their own act; 
For they bear better when they have, or think they 
Je ſome ſhare in the direction; and when any pub- 
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lie meaſures are generally grievous or even diſtaſteful 


to the people, the wheels of 1 — — move 
more Wann 
wedugſdlay morning. 
e 
« | mentionedit yeſterday to your excellency, as 
my opinion, that excluding the people of the colonies 
from all ſhare in the choice of the grand council, 


would probably give extreme diſſatisfaction, as well as 


the taxing them by act of parlament, where they 


have no repreſentative. In matters of general con- 


cern to the people, and eſpecially where burdens are 


to be laid upon them, it is of uſe to conſider, as well 


what they will be apt to think and ſay, as what they 
ought to think; I ſhall therefore, as your excellen- 


ey requires it of me, brietly mention what of either 


kind occurs to me on this occaſion. 


« Firſt they will ſay, and perhaps with jultice, chat | 


the hody of the people in the colonies are as loyal, 
and as firmly attached to the Preſent cotiſtitution, and 
reighing family, as any W in the king's domi- 
nions. 

« That there is no reaſon to doubt the readineſs 
and willingneſs of the repreſentatives they may chulſe, 
to grant from time to time ſuch fupplies for the de- 
fence of the coumry, as ſhall be judged fa e ſo 
far as their abilittes will allow. 

That the people in the colonies, who are to * — 
the immediate miſchieſs of invaſion and congaeſt by 


an enemy in the loſs of their eſtates, lives and hber- 


ties, are likely to be better judges of the quantity of 
of forees neceſſary to be raiſed and maintained, forts 


to be built and fpported, and of their own abilities 


to bear the expence, than the parliament of England 
at ſo great, a diſtance, 


* That. 


* 


. eee e 
| * That governors often come to the colonies 
ne to make fortunes; with which they intend to 
teturn to Britain; are not always men of the beſt abi- 
K lities or integrity, have many of them no eſtates here 
nor any natural connections with us, that ſhould make 
them heartily concerned for our welfare; and might 
poſſibly be fond of raiſing and keeping up more forces 
than neceflary, from the profits accruing to them- 
r and to make proviſiot for theif friends and de- 

dants. 
« That the counſellors in oft of the colonies be- 
ing appointed by the crown, on the recommendation 
of governors, are often of fmall eftates, frequently de- 
pendant on governors for offices, and therefore too 
much under influence. 

< That there is, therefore, great end to be jea- 
= > Jous of a power in ſuch governors and councils, to 
10 $4 Bans raiſe ſuch ſums as they ſhall judge neceſſary, by draft 
; 0 j en the lords of the treaſury, to be afterwards laid on 
the colonies by act of parliament, and paid by the 
people here; ſince they might abuſe it by projecting 
uſeleſs expeditions; hatrafling the people, and ta 
king them from their labour to execute ſuch projects, 


merely to create offices and employments, and gratify 
, their dependants; and divide profits. 


* 


fance, ſubje& to be miſinformed and miſled by fuch 
governors and councils, whoſe united intereſts might 


Plaint from hence. 


cc That it is ſuppoſed an undoubted right of Engliſh- 
men, not to be taxed but by their own conſent given 
through their repreſentatives. 


That the colonies have no repreſentatives in par- 
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That the parliament of England is at a great diſ- 


probably ſecure them againſt the n of any com- 
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© That to propoſe taxing them by parliament, and 
refuſe them the liberty of chuſing a repreſentative 
council, to meet in the colonies, and conſider and 
judge of the neceſſity of any general tax, and the 


quantum, ſhews ſuſpicion of their loyalty ta the 


crown, or of their regard for their country, or of 
their common ſenſe and underſtanding, which they 
have not deſerved. 

„ That compelling the colonies to pay money 
without their conſent, would be rather like raiſing 
contributions in an enemy's country, than taxing of 
Engliſhmen for their own public benefit, . 

That it would be treating them as a conquered 
people, and not as true Britiſh ſubje&s. 

That a tax laid by the repreſentatives of the co- 
lonies might eaſily be leſſened as the occaſions ſhould 
leſſen, but being once laid by parliament under. the 
influence of the repreſentations made by governors, 
would probably be kept up and continued for the 
benefit of governors, to the grievous burden and diſ- 
couragement of the colonies, and prevention of their 
growth and increaſe. 

That a power in governors to march the inhabi- 
rants from one end of the Britiſh and French colonies 
to the other, being a country of at leaſt 1 500 ſquare 


miles, without the approbation or conſent of their re- 


338 firſt obtained, ſuch expeditions might 
e grie vous and ruinous to the people, and would 


put them on a footing with the ſubjects of France in 


Canada, that now groan under ſuch oppreſſion from 
their governor, who for two years paſt has harraſ- 


ſed them with long and deſtructive marches to the 
Ohio. 


«© 'That if the colonies i in a body may be well go- 


verned by governors and councils appointed by the 
crown, 


SS 
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crown, without repreſentatives, particular colonies 


may as well or better be ſo governed; a tax may be 
laid on them all by act of parliament for ſupport of 
government, and their aſſemblies may be diſmiſſed as 
an uſeleſs part of the conſtitution. 

„ That the powers propoſed by the Albany plan 
of union, to be veſted in a grand council repreſenta- 
tive of the people, even with regard to military mat- 
ters, are not ſo great as thoſe the colonies of Rhode 
Illand and Connecticut are truſted with by their 


charter, and have never abuſed; for by this plan, 


the preſident general is appointed by the crown, and 


controuls all by his negative; but in theſe govern- 


ments the people chuſe the governor, and yet allow 
him no negative. 

[6 That the Britiſh colonies bordering on the French 
are properly frontiers of the Britiſh empire ; and the 
the frontiers of an empire areproperlydetended at the 


Joint expence of the body of the people in ſuch em- 


pire : It would now be thought hard by act of par- 


liament to oblige the Cinque ports or ſea coaſts of 


Britain to maintain the whole navy, becauſe they 
are more immediately defended by it, not allowing 
them at the ſame time a vote in chuſing members of 
the parliament ; and if the frontiers in America muſt 
bear the expence of their own defence, it ſeems hard 
to allow them no ſhare in yoting the money, judging 
of the neceſſity and ſum, or adviſing the meaſures. 
That beſides the taxes neceſſary for the defence 
of the frontiers, the colonies pay yearly great ſums 


to the mother-country unnoticed : For taxes paid in 


Britian by the landholder or artificer, muſt enter into 
and increaſe the price of the produce of land and of 
manufactures made of it; and great part of this is 

ho paid 
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paid by conſumers in the colonies, who thereby pay 
a conſiderable part of the Britiſh taxes. . 
Me are reſtrained in our trade with foreign na- 

tions; and where we could be ſupplied with any ma- 
nufacture cheaper from them, but muſt buy the ſame 
dearer from Britain, the difference of price is as a 
clear tax to Britain. We are oblige to carry great 
part of our produce directly to Britain, and where 
the duties there laid upon it leſſen its price to the 


planter, or it ſells for leſs than it would in foreign 
markets, the difference is a tax paid to Britain. 


Some manufactures we could make, but are for- 


bidden, and muſt take them of Britiſh merchants; 


the whole price of theſe is a tax paid to Britain.” | 
4 By our greatly increaſing the demand and con- 


ſumption of Britiſh manufactures, their price is conſi- 


derably raiſed of late years; their advance is clear 
profit to Britain, and enables its people better to 
pay great taxes; and much of 1 it being paid by us, is 


clear tax to Britain. 


In ſhort, as we are not ſuffered to 9 our 
trade, and reſtrain the importation and conſumption 


of Britiſh ſuperfluities (as Britain can the conſump- 


tion of foreign ſuperfluities) our whole wealth centres 


finally among the merchants and inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, and if we'make them richer, and enable them 
better to pay their taxes, it is nearly the ſame as 
being ſaved ourſelves, and equally beneficial to the 


crown. 
<< Theſe kind of s taxes, however, we do 
not complain of, though we have no ſhare in the lay- 
ing or diſpoſing of them; but to pay imme- 
diate heavy taxes, in the laying, appropriation, 
and diſpoſition of which we have no part, and which 
perhaps we may know to be as -untleceſſary as griev- 
ous, 
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ous, muſt ſeem; hard meaſure ro Engliſhmen, wha 
cannot conceive, that by. hazarding their lives and 
fortunes, in ſubduing and ſettling new countries, ex- 
tending the dominion and increaſing the commerce of 
their mother- nation, they have forfeited the native 
rights of Britons, which they chink ought rather to 
be given them as due to ſuch merit, if ps had been 
before ina ſtate of ſlavery. 
„„ Theſe, and ſuch kind of things as 2 — I ap- 
prehend, will be thought and ſaid by the people, if 
the propoſed alteration of the Albany plan ſhould 
take place. Then the adminiſtration of the board of 
governors and councils ſo appointed, not having any 
repreſentative. body, of the people to approve and 
unite in its meaſures, and conciliate the minds of the 
people to them, will probably become ſuſpected and 
adious; dangerous animoſities and feuds will arife 
between the governors and the governed, and every 
ding go into confuſion. 

« Perhaps I am too apprehenſive in this matter; 
but having freely given my opinions and reaſons, your 
excellency can judge better than I whether there be 
any weight in them, and the ſhortneſs of the time al- 
lowed me, will, I hope, in ſome degree, excuſe the 
imperfections of this ſcrawl. 

With the greateſt reſpect and fidelity, I have the 
the honour to be, your excellency's moſt obedient 
and moſt humble ſervant,” 


Boſton, December 22, 1 
2).& ih Wy Boſton, D mber „ 1754+ 
Since che converſation your excellency was 
pleaſed to honour me with, on the ſubject of uniting 
the colonies more intimately with Great Britain, by 
allowing them repreſentatives in parliament, I have 
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ſomething further conſidered that matter, and am of 
opinion, that ſuch an union would be very accepta» 
ble to the colonies, provided they had a reaſonable 
number of repreſentatives allowed them; and that all 
the oldacts of parliament reſtrainingthe trade orcramp- 
ing the manufactures of the colonies, be at the ſame 
time repcaled, and the Bririſh ſubjects on this ſide the 
water put, in thoſe reſpects, on the ſame footing with 


thoſe in Great Britain, till the new parliament, repre- 
if ſenting the whole, ſhall think it for the intereſt of the 
Id whole to re- enact ſome or all of them: It is not that 
of 1 imagine ſo many repreſentatives will be allowed the 


colonies; as to have any great weight by their num- 
bers; but I think there might be ſufficient to ocea- 
ſion thoſe laws to be better and more impartially 
conſidered, and perhaps to overcome the private in- 
tereſt of a petty corporation, or of any particular ſet 
of artificers or traders in England, who heretofore 
ſeem, in ſame inſtances, to have been more regarded 


3; than all the colonies, or than was conſiſtent with the 
ur general intereſt, or beſt national good. I think too, 
be that the government of the colonies by a parliament, 
8 in which they are fairly repreſented, would be vaſtly 


more agreeable to the people, than the method lately 
attempted to be introduced by royal inſtructions, as 
well as more agreeable to the nature of an Engliſh 
conſtitution, and to Engliſh liberty; and that ſuch 
laws as now ſeem to bear hard on the'colonies, would 
(when judged by ſuch a parliament for the beſt in- 
tereſt of the whole) be more chearfully ſubmitted to, 
and more eaſily executed. 

I should hope too, that by ſuch an union, the 
people of Great Britain, and the people of the colo- 
nies, would learn to conſider themſelves, not as be- 
Jonging to a different community with different in- 
| tereſts, 
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tereſts, but to one community with one intereſt, which 
I imagine would: contribute to {trengthen the-whole, 
and greatly. leſſen the danger of future ſeparations. 
lt is, I ſuppoſe, agreed to be the general in- 
tereſt of any ſtate, that its people be numerous and 
rich; men enough to fight in its defence, and enough 
to pay ſufficient taxes to defray the charge; for theſe 
eircumſtances tend to the ſecurity of the ſtate, and 
its protection from foreign power: But it ſeems not 
of ſo much importance whether the fighting be done 
by John or Thomas, or the tax paid by William or 
Charles. The iron manufacture employs and en- 
riches Britiſn ſubjects, but is it of any importance to 
the ſtate, whether the manufacturers live at Birming- 
ham or Sheffield, or both, ſince they are ſtill within 
its bounds, and their wealth and perſons at its com- 
mand ?. Could the Goodwin Sands be laid dry by 
banks, and land equal to a large country thereby 
gained to England, and preſently filled with Engliſh 
inhabitants, would it be right to deprive. ſuch inhabi- 
tants of the common privileges enjoyed by other Eng- 
liſhmen, the right of vending their produce in the 
fame ports, and of making their own ſhoes, becauſe a 
merchant, or a ſhoemaker, living on the old land, 
might fancy it more for his advantage to trade or make 
ſhoes for them? Would this be right, even if the 
land were gained at the expence of the ſtate? And 
would it not ſeem leſs right, if the charge and labour 
of gaining the additional territory to Britain had 
been borne. by the ſettlers themſelves ? And would 
not the hardſhip appear yet greater, if the people of 
the new country ſhould be allowed no repreſentatives 
in the parliament enacting ſuch impoſitions ? Now ! 
look on the colonies as ſo many counties gained to 
ava Britain, and more advantageous to it than if 
| they 
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they had been gained out oſ the ſea around its coaſts, 
and joined to its land: For being in different cli- 
mates, they afford greater variety of produce, and 
materials for more manufactures ; and being ſepara- 
ted by the ocean, they increaſe much more its ſhip- 
ping and ſeamen ; and ſince they are included in the 
Britiſh empire, which has only extended itſelf by their 
means; and the ſtrength and wealth of the parts is 
the ſtrength and wealth of the whole; what imports 
it to the general ſtate, whether a merchant, a ſmith, 
or a hatter, grow rich in Old or New England? And 
if, through increaſe of people, two ſmiths are wanted 
for one employed before, why may not the new 
ſmith be allowed to live and thrive in the new coun- 
try, as well as the old one in the od? In fine, why 
ſhould the countenance of a ſtate be partially afforded 
to its people, unleſs it be moſt in favour of thoſe, who 
have moſt merit? And if there be any differeqce, 
thoſe who have moſt contributed to enlarge Britain's 
empire and commeree, encreaſe her ſtrength, her 
wealth, and the numbers of her people, at the riſk of 
their own lives and private fortunes; in new and 
ſtrange countries, methinks ought rather to expe& 
ſome preference. | 
With the greateſt reſpe& and eſteem, I have the 
honour to be ti 25 
Your excellency's moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant.” 


It is plain from the above account, which Goyer- 
nor Shirley was intimately acquainted with, that the 
reaſon why the Engliſh coloniſts received afliſtance 
from Britain, was becauſe the Engliſh parliament 
would not ſuffer them to defend themſelves, but 


wanted to form plans of operation in a country they 
| did 
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not know, to a perpetual tax from the colonies 
for an occaſional aſſiſtance. They were ſo far from 
ſupplicating government for aſſiſtance, that they would 
willingly haye done without it, provided they had 
been permitted to have purſued their own meaſures. 
Arguments in favour of a war between the members 
of the ſame empire, ought to be exceedingly plain and 
ſelf. evident, and the reaſons of engaging in it ſo con- 
vincing to indifferent perſons, and bye-ſtanders, on 
the fide of the party which pretends a right to proſe- 
cute the other, that there ſhould be nothing doubtful 
or ſuſpicious in the premiſes or the concluſion. Par- 
tiality and ſelf- intereſt may blind the eyes of the par- 
ties concerned; but the public at large, or ſuch as are 
not engaged in the controverſy, will judge according 
to truth. We ſhall find in the ſequel of this hiſtory, 
how differently men have reaſoned upon the ſprings, 
and cauſe of this unhappy and ruinous war, and how 
different parties have coloured hat fide of the que- 
ſtion they have eſpouſed. Arguments, when they are 
brought to ſupport ſanguinary meaſures, had much 
need tobe ſtrong and well founded: Every one of them 
ought to be as ſelf-evidently true, and as conſiſtent 

with the dictates of the divine mind, as the precepts of 


the decalogue, otherwiſe they ought never to. be pas 
in n practice. 
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Ti is no ar Ws we 8 the cranfaRtions 
of the -preceding two' years, that both this country - 
and the (colonies were in a diſtracted and an uneaſy” 
ſituation; commerce was funk, and the manufactures 
were in a great meaſure at a ſtand; proviſions ex- 
ceedingly dear, and many labourers without employ- 
ment. Thouſands had no viſible methods of provi- 
ding for themſelves and families, however willing 
they were to work to ſupply their neceſſities. That 
ſource of ſupply which ſupported our manufacturers 
at home was now ſtopped: The coloniſts were neither 
able nor willing to pay for the goods they had re- 

ceived, nor were they diſpoſed to continue their 
uſual trade with the Arber country. In America 
every thing was in a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion: 
The laws were ſuſpended, and the lawleſs committed 
many outrages with impunity. Under a pretence of 
liberty, bad men gave full reins to their vicious incli- 
nations, as is common in a ſtate of univerſal commo- 
tion. The common people, who though they are 
not in general the moſt vicious, yet are often eaſieſt 
oe} when they aſſembled in bodies went into ex- 
H .  travagances 


country, abounding with many neceſſary articles 


8 its rok T :0-P/ | 
traragances of the moſt licentious kind. The ſober 


part were not able to reſtrain the impetuoſity of a 


multitude, without law, magiſtracy, or order; nor 
did they find it convenient to uſe means to reſtrain a 
temper, which they perceived might on ſome future 
occaſion, ſerve the purpoſes they had in view. They 
were deſigned to oppoſe the ſtamp act, and they 
could do nothing withont the aid of the people. 
There were two things which gave the coloniſts 
an advantage over our manufacturers at home, they 
were in poſſeſſion of large quantities of Britiſh goods, 
. which were yet ünpaid, and they had an extenſive 


fitted for all the canyeniences of life. Theſe prevent- 


ed them from feeling ſo ſi the immediate effects 
of this uniyerſal ſtagnation in uſineſs, occaſioned by 
the ſtamp act. To theſe may be added the flame 
of zeal for liberty being put in ſuch a ſtrong agi- 


tation by this new law, made them bear difficulties 


which in other caſes would have been intolerable. | 


Our manufacturers at home not being under che in- 
fluence of the ſame enthuſiaſm, were ready to deſpond 
and fink at the proſpect of their future diſtre ſſes; and 
as many of them had laviſhly ſquandered what they 
had earned by their labour, they had laid nothing 
up for a time of calamity. They were therefore op- 
preſſed, without having the ſame ſource of animation 
which ſupported the colbniſts. The millions of debt 
which the Americans owed the merchants in this 
country, rendered them incapable to carry on buſineſs 
as formerly, and the effects of this evil were ſoon felt 
feyerely. The poor rates encreaſed; the poor were 


ill provided for, and the nation complained; * univer- 


ſal diſcontent rei igned i in every quarter of the empire, 
and we * were ane ker all. Some at home 
| £ were 
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were for enforcing the ſtamp act by military power 
at once, and for ſending a powerful armament to 
to give ſanction to this new act of parliament, Others 


conſidered this meaſure as both impolitic and unnatu- 
ral ; like making one member of the body deſtroy 


another, and affirmed that it would be better to repeal 


the act than waſte any part of the empire with fire 
and ſword. This was undoubtedly both a rational 
and judicious opinion; for though they ſhould have 
forced the Americans to have ſufferèd the ſtamps 1 to 
have continued, they could not have forced them to 
have uſed them; excepted they had pleaſed, unleſs in 
certain caſes ; for provided they. bad been diſpoſed 
to have truſted one another upon common paper, 
they would have had no need of ſtamps to make their 
deeds legal; nor could they have forced them tb 
have taken all their neceſſaries from Britain, When 
they could have, and make them at home, without 
reducing them to a ſtate of mere ſlavery.” © 
The miniſtry on this occaſion were much perplex- 
ed: They were preſſed on the one hand to enforce 
the law by coercive meaſtires; and on the other hand 
deſired to repeal tlie ſtamp act. The promoters of 
the ſtamp law meant to embarraſs the miniſtry by 
perſuading. them to uſe violent "meaſures, and then 
the reproach would have fallen upon the miniſter, 


and they would have been forgotten in the general 
odium. On the other hand, the courtiers, and 


their inſtruments were ready to charge them with 
ſacrificing the honour of the nation and the dig- 
nity of the crown, This miniſtry, which has face 
gone by the name of the Rockingham miniſtry, met 
with much oppoſition in all their proceedings, both 
from ſome popular men, and many of another cha- 
W but * purſued ſuch meaſures as gained 

| them 
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them, credit with the nation, and ben they were 


Changed gave up without penſion, place, or emolument. 


J cannot help here reciting a paſſage from the An- 
nual Regiſter, which ſhews what the miniſtry had to 
ſtruggle with at this critical period. Says the author, 
„ There were not few, that kept aloof from and in 
« dae time declared againſt the miniſtry, upon-ſome 
0 ſymptoms which appeared early, of their wanting 
e that countenance, which as it has been favoura- 
« ple or adverſe, has determined the fortune of the 
« ſeveral ſucceſſive ſyſtems of adminiſtration for ſome 
<« years paſt. This part of the oppoſition for very 
66 obvious reaſons, , was by much the moſt danger 
: « ous.” 
But the miniſtry had what few ſince can in pretend 
We and clear characters, and though they were 
young in office,” welt in high efteem with the nation 
their integrity was aboye ſuſpicion, and their abilities 
ſeemed to encreaſe with the difficulties of their em- 
Ployment; Their conſtant attachment to the cauſe 
of. liberty had procured, them the confidence and 
goodwill of the people, both which they enjoyed in- 
a very exalted degree: This ſhewed both their good 
ſenſe, and the Gundnef of their principles, that 
though they were in an immediate ſenſe the ſervants 
of the ſovereign, . yet they would not employ 
their power and authority for any other purpoſe ex- 
cept the good of the ſubjects. Conſidering the diffi- 
eulties they had to combat, they ſhewed as much po- 
Uitical wiſdom and ſagacity as any miniſters have done 


+ for many years: And it is no reproach to the me- 


mory of Mr Pitt, to affirm that they behaved with as 
much wiſdom and ſteadineſs, in as difficult a ſituation, 
as ever was exemplified in his miniſtry. They had a 
: multitude of jarring NE x to reconcile, a divided 

778 empire 
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empire to unite, and the miſcarriages of the paſt mi- 
niſtry to rectify; and beſides an animoſity among 
brethren to overcome, which is worſe to remove than 
even to conquer an enemy. 

Whattheir enemies imagined was impoſſible 00 chem 
to accompliſh, they effected; they both preſerved the 
dignity of the crown and nation, and prevented the 
ſubjects from deſtroying one another. All their de- 
ſpatehes to the different governors, were delivered with 
firmneſs and temper, which, when they were examined 


before the commons did them great honour; they 


were found neither to have driven the colonies to 
deſperation, nor to have yielded up the dignity of the 
crown and nation in any particular. In this admini- 


{tration the Duke gf Richmond was one of the ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, whoſe abilities as well as integrity has 


ſince, ſhone forth conſpicuouſly on the fide oftrue pa- 
triotiſm. It may be preſumed that he had a ſhare in 
the wiſe direction of meaſures at this time. 

The prudent management of the miniſtry on this 
occaſion, was ſeverely cenſured by thofe who were 
then and have been ſince for violent meaſures ; their 
conduct was called weak, puſillanimous, and feeble, 
their meaſures undetermined and without defipn. 
But the reaſon of this cenſure was obvious; they ſaw 
that by the repeal of meaſures which they had pro- 
moted, diſgrace would fall upon them, and the 
wanted to ſee the executive power embarraſſed be- 
fore the meeting of parliament fo far, that the legiſla- 
ture could not in honour recede from ſupporting it. 
For this reaſon the moderation of the Rockingham 
adminiſtration was moſt ſeverely cenſured by the op- 
poſition, The controverſy began now to be diſcuſſed 
at large, and many pamphlets were publiſhed on both 
nad of the * with very little temper. Had bo da. 

ca 
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cauſe depended upon the clearneſs and force of ar- 
gument, or had each party put themſelves in the 
others place for a little time, the controyerſy might 
ſoon have been ended. But when perſons in power 


form arguments concerning the rights of other men, 


they are often ready to be ſo blinded with the intoxica- | 


ting idea of dominion, that they cannot perceive the 
5 9 clearly; and thoſe who defend their on rights 
when they Ga, a jealouſy of government, are ready 
to mingle envy with ſound reaſoning. Ir is not to be 
ſuppoſed that men under the influence. of the ſpirit of 
party, will clearly ſee and admit all the force of their 
opponents arguments; after times will determine 
with more impartiality and juſtneſs which of the ar- 


guments uſed in this diſpute; are the, moſt ſolid, and 


' convincing, - The impartial hiſtorian cannot help in 


his own judgment to, take a ſide; but with regard to 


— 
- 


his determinations for others, ought not to be too po- 
fitive, I ſhall as briefly as poſlible.give an abſtra& of 
the arguments on both ſides of the queſtion, and leave 
the reader to determine for. himſelf on which ſide the 
truth reſts. But it muſt be obſerved that while the 


colonies carry their ideas of liberty to the higheſt 


pitch, their opponents ſeem to imagine that a perſon 
by becoming a coloniſt, forfeits ag. Wanbeighe and 
privilege of an Engliſhman. 1 10 * 
When the point concerning che 1 of taxation 
came to be debated in parliament, it was ſaid upon the 
ſide. of the colonies, „“ That by going up to magna 
charta, and referring to ſeveral writs upon record, 
ifſned out for the purpoſs of raiſing taxes for the 
crown, and for ſending repreſentatives to parliament, 
as well as from the bill of rights, it appears through- 
out the whole hiſtory of our conſtitution, that no 
Britin ſubject can be taxed except per communem 

3 | x . con- 
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conſenſum parliamenti, that is, of himſelf or his own 
repreſentative ;' and this is that firſt and general right 
as Britiſh ſubjects, with which the firſt inhabitants of 


the colonies emigrated ; for the right does not de- 
pend upon their charters: the charters were but the 


exterior modeling of the conſtitution of the colonies: 


but the great interior fundamental of their conſtitu- 
tion, is this general right of a Britiſh ſubje&, Which 
is the very firſt principle of Britiſh liberty, No 
man ſhall be taxed 127 by himfelf, or by his repre- 
ſentatiye. * 
„ That the counties ebnind of Cheſter, Durham: 
and Lancaſter, were not taxed bur in their own aſſem- 
blies or parliament ; till at different periods in gur 
hiſtory they were melted into our preſent form of par- 
liamentary reprefentation. That the body of the 
clergy till very lately taxed themſelves, and granted | 
the King benevolences. That the marches of Wales 
had a right of taxing themſelyes, till they had ſent 
members to parliament. And from this citcumftance 
has continued the ſtile of the king's proclamations 
and of our acts of parliament to this day, although 
unneceſſarily robe named, eſpecially che principality of 


Wales, and the town of Monmouth, as. they do chat 


of Berwick. 

That many people carry their 'der of a parlia- 
ment too far, in ſuppoſing that a parliament can do 
every thing: but that is not true, and if it were, it is 
not right conſtitutionally, for there might be an arbi- 
trary power in parliament, as well as in one man. 
There are many things a parliament cannot do.” It 
cannot make itſelf executive, nor diſpoſe of offices that 
belong to the crown. It cannot take any man's pro- 
perty, even that of the meaneſt cottager, as in the 
caſes of incloſures, without his being heard. 

„The 
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4 The lords cannot reje& a money bill from the 
commons, nor the commons erect themſelves into a 
court of juſtice. The parliament could not tax the 
clergy, till ſuch time as they were repreſented in par- 
liament. Nor can the parliament of England tax Ire- 


land. The charters of the colonies, which are deri- 
ved from the prerogative, are in fact only ſo many 


grants from the crown, are not the only rights the 
colonies have to being repreſented before they are 


taxed: they as Britiſh ſubjects take up their rights 
and liberties from a higher origin than their charters 


only. They take them up from the ſame origin and 


foundation, from whence they flow to all Engliſh- 
men, from magna charta, and the natural right of the 
ſubject. By that rule of right, the charters of the 
e like all other crown grants, are to be re- 


ſtricted and interpreted, for the benefit, not the pre- 
judice of the ſubjects. Had the firſt inhabitants of 


the colonies renounced all connection with their mo- 


iher country, they might have renounced their ori- 
al right; but when they emigrated under the au- 


went out from hence at the hazard of their lives 15 
fortunes, with all the firſt great privileges of Engliſh- 
men on their backs. But at the ſame they were not 
bound, nor could be bound by the penal laws of this 


country, from the ſeyeriry of which they fled, to cli- 


mates remote from the heavy hand of power; and 
which they hoped to find more friendly to their prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty. It is upon this 
ground that it has been univerſally received as law, 
that no acts of parliament made here, and particu- 
larly thoſe which enact any penalties, are binding upon 


the *oloniſts, unleſs they are expreſly named. The 


inhabitants of the colonies once removed from the 
r | domeſtic 


þ 2h of the crown, and the national ſanction, they 


they. poſſeſs that power unalienably. 
I 
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domeſtic legiſlation, of the. mother country, are no 
more dependent upon it in the general ſyſtem, than 


dhe e of Man ig, or than in the feudal. ſyſtem of 


Europe, many ſubordinate principalities are depen- 
dent on the juriſdiction of che Seignior Suaerain, or 
Lord Paramount, but owing only a limited obedience. 
lt is not meant hy what has been ſaid, to affes 


the caſe of any external duties laid. upon their-ports, 
or of any reſtrictions hich by the act of navigation, 


or other acts, are laid upon their commerce ;- for 


| they are in the Tame caſe as all other colonies belong - 


ing to the reſt of the maritime powers in Europe, 
who have ſhut; up their colonies, -- which 'outgrew 


their mother countries, ſuch as Carthage, the north- 


ern emigrants, &c. Precedents were alſo quoted 
from what happened in the Netherlands, and other 
places, which ſhould ſerve as a beacon to warn us 
from purſuing ſuch. meaſures as brought about aue 
revolutions. “ a T 

The argumenis _=_ were. wid withouty 6665 


= both ſides were much of the ſame naturewith the 


following: What a noiſe?? ſays an advocate on 


the one ſide have. we had of late about Ame - 


rican charters, American legiſlation, American free- - 
holders, and the privileges of thoſe freeholders? But 

is there any legiſlation in America? Are there any 
freeholders there? No man who knows any thing 
of the law of England will aſſert that there is any 


| legiſlation 1 in America, or one frecholder in that 


art of the world. The king has no power of legiſ- 
tion, and he cannot by his charters convey to any 
claſs of his ſubjects a power not reſident in the 
crown. The parliament, including his majeſty, as 
the head thereof, has a power of enn, bar 


Te 


n 


nee The power of legiſlation is not à chattel to be 
diſpoſed of by gram or other "conveyance. It is a 
truſt granted by the common law” for rhe good of the 
eoitimunity, and for their good miſt remain with the 
auguſt body in which it reſides.” The power of ma- 
Ring bye. laws, for the utility of fubordinate bodies 
politicy'is a quſte Mfferemt affair. That power is of- 
ten created by che parliament, which” has eſſentially, 
"Hy; all the powers of government! But charters 
from the crown not confirmed in- Parliament, cah 
<onvey no juriſdiction whatever; becauſe the king is 
me found of law, as he is of honony.* © 
All our courts from thoſe in Weſtminſter-hall 
to theſe in manors, are founded on the cuſtom of 
England time out” of mind, or upon the law of the 
land; that is; Halutet made in parliament. The par- 
Bameat only can ereate new courts and new juriſdie- 
Hons.'” But as the king muſt govern by the law, he 
cannot make that law upon which his authority reſts, 
nor by his charters Agora to Sele power which 
the enjoys not. . 
Every — of ground in Englind lies in fome 
manor, which is itſelf the creature of cuſtom time our 
"of Mind. Theſe manors antiently poſſeſſed all Jurif- 
diction civil and criminal; and this Juriſdiction Was 
exerted in the court of rech lere, in which the 
16r8, ar his ſteward, was the judge, the frecholders 
ferring 5 as jurors by virtue of their freeholds. This 
von fee that our frecholders are, by virtue of their 
freehold, poſſeſſed of a radical judicative authority in 
manors, which they are entitled to by the common 
law, and poſſeſs their eſtates by the ſame tenure, by 
Which bis majeſty holds his crown. They are indebt- 
ed to no prince for this eſtate and Judicarive autho- 
"MW thereto appendant. Their title to their lands bs 
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2 title ot independence, and in every reſpect Le 
to the royal title by which the crown is held. 
And as theſe freehold eſtates are of a very par- 
ticular nature with reſpect to their origin, ſo they 
ate conveyedi in a very particular manner. They can- 
not he taken by a Writ of Feri faciat. And if they ; are 
ſcized by a writ of elegit, one moiety only ofthe eſtate 
can be applied, for payment of the debt and coſts on 
which the judgment is founded, the other moiety muſt 
remain for his .ſapport.and maintenance, . The free: 
hold deſcends to the heir, dicharged: of all debts, gf 

ecialties. 
Now, we have ſeen what an Engliſh freehold i is 
Are there any. ſuch eſtates in America ? I am certain 
there are not. There can be no manors in that part 
of che world, for we can ſhe the origin of their te- 
nures. Their properties, pretended legiſlative autho- 
rity, and the exiſtence of What they call free holds can 
be traced, from prerogative., Are our frecholds ow. 
ing. to human beneficence ?. No; 5 We can name ſeve- 
ral perſons who oppreſſed us; but the Americans 
can point out none who have conferred upon us our 
eſtates, or any privileges whatever. Is there an eſtate 
in America which may not be taken by the fame 
writ that takes in execution a negro or a horſe? The 
whole courſe of chancery proyes that their eſtates are 
qnly.commercial chattles, ſubje& to the diſpoſition of 
the laſt will of the owner, and chargeable with all the 
debts; of the deceaſed proprietor. And leſt any doubt 
ſhould ariſe about the propriety of thefe decrees in 
equity, equalizing a foreign plantation to a perſonal 
eſtate, there was aſtatute made in the fifth year of the 
preceding reign declarative of the common law 15 
this reſpect, and ſtatuting that foreign plantations 
ſhould A be regarded in the light of perſonal 2 
a er 
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After that law, what man in his right ſenſes can digni- 
fy thoſe eſtates with the name of freeholds? 


of 


The American eſtates are deſtitute ofthe principal 
eharatereſtic of a freehold. "They are derived from 
royal grants for the i improvement obe commerce. The 
N American freeholders are not original mem- 
ers of any court, by virtue of their freeholds. The 
have no manors, nor mayor-courts in America, an 
conſe uently no courts to which the pretended Ame- 
rican freeholders repair, by virtue of their freeholds, 
and in conſequence of a title paramount to all 'humay 
laws. Why then ſhould they pretend to, equalize 
their ſuppoſed freeholders with ours? An abſolute 1 ig- 
norance, of law and common. ſenſe could only give 
| birth to ſuch injudicious conduct. Our freeholders 
| Have a ſhare in the legiſlation; becauſe by cuſtoms ag 
ancient as thoſe that eltablſh government, they are 
entitled to rule in à certain diſtrict of the kingdom. 
Can the Americans boaſt of the exiſtence of any ſuch 
cuſtoms ' among them, or of eſtates" and judicative 
| authority derived out of theſe cuſtoms? Why thenſhould 
they pretend to be freeholders, and as ſuch only 
ſubje& to the legiſlation of their own election, 
The Americans will, perhaps, reply, that they 
ſerve on Juries when called by the King's writ into 
the ſupreme court of their reſpeQive provinces. But 
this happens not as with us by the excellebcy, of te- 
nures, whoſe origin is unknown, but is owing to the 


grace. of thoſe princes who, without the authority of 


law, granted them. that conſtitution. Are tenures 
flowing from the prince equal to tenures held inde- 
Lee of the crown? ſurely not. The Americans 
Have no rights but from royal grants; and of conſe- 
quence thoſe rights muſt not be extended beyond their 
natural meaning, or Merpreted to the prejudice & 
_ thoſe 
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dene who, by an inherent right, independent of the 
crown; govern the whole kingdom. The privileges 
of perſons claiming under ſo high a tenure; cannot be 
impaired by deeds from the crown, and conſequently 
the government of our parliament muſt reach over all 
the Engliſh dominions, as if no fuch grants had Been 
made, and no eſtates derived out of them.“ fl 

A writer on the other fide ſays, ** The queſtion it 
properly underſtood, is not concerning a threc. penny 
Aamp, but liberty. Not that liberty which is the tool 
of contending parties, the key to power, or the revi- 
ler of a miniſter's cradle; but that true and genuine 
liberty which expands and ennobles the heart of the 
pooreſt freeholder, and prevents his property from 
being touched, but by the permiſſion of thoſe who by 
che conſtitution are his repreſentatives in parliament. 
The infatuation of ſome people here, while they 
endeavour by the moſt frivolous arguments, to eſta. 
bliſh a right ro rax America, in direct violation of this 
animating principle of their conſtitution, is to the laſt 
degree deplorable It ſhall be my endeavours to ſhew 
here in a few words, how ſuch a right would be di- 
realy ſubverſive of our conſtitution, and therefore of 
our liberties. And here, I ſhall not enter into the 
queſtion whether America be in the manor of Eaſt- 
Greenwich, (a frivolous equivocation derived from 
the caſual uſe of this expreſſion in the Maſſachuſet's 
charter of King Charles the ſecond) nor yet whether 
American corn be indige/tible or unpalatable, (though 
Iprofeſs I thiak it exceedingly palatable) becaufe theſe 
do not ſeem to me to be quite pertinent to the diſpute, 
and are indeed unworthy refutation or animadverſion. 
The lands in America are-as much freehold and derive 
that tenure from the ſame hand, as are the lands of 
England; and the holders of them, on the ſame tenure, 
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ate as much St as thoſe. of Eashnd⸗ Now 
it muſt be known to every one, that, at this day, there 
is not a free holder in England who does not give his 
vgte for a repręſentatiyc in the aſſembly of the com- 
mons of England; who from thence derive their name, 
and their ſole right of taxing the property of the peo- 
ple. Nor is there any free holder in the nation ſo ig - 
norant of his right, and of the foundation of his li- 
berty, that he would not complain of a violation of it 
if he were deprived of the privilege of voting for ſuch 


a repreſentative; yet we are ſubjecting the Ameri». 


can freeholders to that very grievance, of which we 
ourſelyes would complain as deſtructive of our freedom; 
we are ſubjecting them to be taxed by repreſenta- 
_ tives, in the election of wWhomthey have not one voice. 
They are freebolders as we are, they chooſe pepre- 
ſentatives to tax them as we do; and it ſeems incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature of the Britiſh conſtitution, and 


ſubyerſive of the freedom of the common people, 


chat the property of a freeholder ſhould be taxed by 
any repreſentatives but thoſe for which he votes, and 
thereby empowers to tax him. Let the caſe, for a 
moment, be our own, and ſuppoſe ourſelves liable to 
be taxedi by repreſentatives choſen by the freeholdera 
of America; n we heſitate an inſtant in decla- 
ring it an abfo ute violationof our liberty, and a flaviſh 
impoſition £ Therefore the right of taxing the Ame- 
rican freeholders, which ſome would eſtabliſh here, 
muſt needs ſeem as unconſtitutional and arbitr 
with reſpect to the Americans. With what juſtice 
then can we thus attempt to violate the liberty of 
the Americans? Is not this the. e of infatua . 
tion? 

% Having thus proved, upon. —— and LAs Tong 

able Principles,” that we can have no right to tax 
. the 
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the freebolders in Ametica, I hall” add a word er 


two upon What | is termed a rebellion in America. 


The only occurretices there, which can have Feb 
the leaſt ground for ſuch a charge, are the rumu tous 
proceedings of the mob, and the Treſolyes of the 
aſſemblies. With regard to the former, 1 would 

only beg leave to aſk, Whether it is uſual to call the 
riotous actions of 2 mob, _ Febellion * ? Were, tlie 


„ 
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ms they called rebels, or rioters? 12 the American 
mob been more outrageous? and are they and, the 
whole coloniſts of America, who neyer were guilty 


of any fuch riots,” to be branded with. r the molt odious 
and deteſted name of rebel? Let us now conũder 


how far the relolyes of the American. aſſemblies = | 
be called rebellious.  .I, have already proved, kbar 


England can have no right to tax America. The 


ſtamp- act ſeemed to them therefore unconſtitutional, 


and a direct violation of the rights of the American 


aſſemblies, whoare the true and only. Tepreſentatiye es 
of the freeholders, and have. the ſole coaſt; irurional 
right of taxing their property. The. aflemblies, . by 
their reſolves immediately aſſerted their rights, and 
remonſtrated againſt this infringement, of them, with 


aſpirit and freedom which was well worthy. the free 


repreſentatives of a free people „ and can this.. be 
termed rebellion ? In France, in Germany, in Aſia, 
it might have been eſteemed ſuch; and is it not a 
melancholy proof, that chis country, is, degenerating 
into their ſervile ſtate and abject ſentiments, when 
the 
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the voice of Mov and the aſſertion of liberty; 
meets with the ſame eſtimation? The) American at- 
ſemblies were impelled to theſe reſolves by the ſtrong- 
eſt motives of juſtice to themſelves, to their conſtitu- 
ents, and to their poſterity. Had they tamely ſur- 
rendered their liberties, they had been the moſt 
contemptible of mankind; they * aſſerted them, 
and are — SL 8 368 

There is no other method td convince either Party 
of the weakneſs of their arguments, than firſt to make 
them conſider whether the authority. to tax belongs 
to England or to Engliſhmen, and provided the 75 


ſent inhabitants Who art now in England were in A- 
-merica, and the coloniſts in Englatid, would the right 
of taxation be continued or altered? If it belong to 
this country in conſequence of che right of manor- 
ſhip, whoever. fucceeds to the manors muſt have a 

claim of right to liberty, and nobody elſe; and if the 
coloniſts were to change with the preſent inhabitants, 

they would have a right to tax them, which they 

would not be ready to ſubmit to? Thie claims of 0 

extenſive liberty as the coloniſts require, appear. in- 
"conſiſtent with their former connections with their 

mother country, and the authority which the mother 
country claims as her right over the coloniſts, makes 
her rather a ſtep- mother than a kind parent. Were 
they to chauge fituations, neither the one nor the 

other would incline to haye ſuch treatment, as theyon 
this occaſion were diſpoſed to give each otter. Up- 

onthe principles of nature and reaſon the coloniſts 
main arguments cannot be confuted; upon the mutual 

"policy of the preſent government of the empire they 

have no force. It is a part of the unhappineſs of all 
tze preſent ſyſtems of government, that in them rea- 
_ _s F are 2 at Variance, and che pas 
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bons and intereſts of leading men; prevail more power- 
fully, than the general good of ſociety. It is the 
beſt government where a juſt balance is kept, —where 
the. intereſt of every man is the general good of the 
whole. This is à maxim that might be practiſed pros 
vided policy was founded upon morality; but in the 
preſent ſtate of nations it is only a Hpecalation, which 
is a great Pity. 

Two bills nr in Achs ſellon of ieweis: 
dne for ſecuring the dependency of the colonies up- 
on the mother country, and another for repealing the 
ſtamp:- act. The firſt mer with no ee. the lat- 
ter Was warmly diſputed --. . 

The enemies of the miniſtry, She were mad: of 
them, under a ſecret influence, which fome think 


has been bane ful to theſe; kingdoms, trained every 


nerve to prevent the repeal of the ſtamp- act. Argu⸗ 
ments were drawn from the outrageouſneſs of the be- 
haviour of the Americans, and the inſult they had of- 
fered to tlie dignity of the Engliſh government, and 
the, conſequences, that would follow provided the act 


was repealed. —Fhat it would ſnie w ſuch weaknefs 


and puſillanimity in goyernment, as would encourage 
the Coloniſts to gire freſh affronts, and Jeſſen the re- 
ſpe& of the King's ſubje&s'to the dignity of the crown, 
and the authority of the laws: It was urged further, 
that as the power of taxation was an eſſential brach 
of authority, it ought in juſtice to be exerciſed over 
all the members of the empire, in proportion to theit 
on; abilities z that it would ſhew a degree of partia- 

ty.unworthy of good government, to exempt one part 
of the ſubjects from a duty which others were obliged 
to pay, and fromburdens which the reſt of the commu- 


nity were under a neceſſity to bear. That it was con- 
trary to tho truſt repoſed by the people 1 in the legiſla- 
K 
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ture, and tended to deſtroy all confidence upon fich 
government is founded. It was denied that the colo- 
niſts were unable to bear the weight of the tax impo- 
fed by the ſtamp- act; and it was aſſerted as an iuſtanee 
to the contrary, that if the debt contracted by them 
in the laſt war, I, 755, oool. had been already paid 
in the courſe of only three years, chat the far 


greater part of their remaining burden, amounting to 


760, Oo. would be difcharged in two years more. 
Other arguments were uſed; the general burden of 
the mother country, the ability of the Coloniſts, their 
exemption from all taxation, and their peremptory re- 
fuſal to contribute to any relief from che public load 
of debt that the nation groaned under. 
It was replied that ſeverul of theſe obfecttons had 
no weight in them, as all the confequences they ſup- 
poſed were guarded againſt by the bill for ſecuring 
the dependence of the colonies upon the mother 
country, which both fecured the dignity of Great- 
Britain, and her conſtitutional ſuperiority over Ame- 
rica. In ſupport of rhe repeal, it was argued that 
the coloniſts had really borne their proper ſhare of 
the public burdens according to the confeſſion of the 
other party; for the heavy debt which they had 
contracted during the war was a ſufficient proof that 


they had contributed largely to the public expence; 


and their being paid back a part of it ſince, was a 
convincing evidence that the parkament were per- 
ſuaded they had done more than they were well able 
to do. It was further urged that nothing could be 
more diſtant from the fact, than the affertion that they 
paid no taxes; for they even paid many which the 
Parliament had impoſed upon them. They paid 
port duties, which lay heavy upon their trade before 
the impoſing of the ſtamp- act, beſides many port du- 
Yo | ties 
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ves laid on by che authority of the PEO" 5 many 
exciles ; 4 land- tax in many provinces, an heavy 
poll, tax; "beſides. a faculty- tax upon all perſonal 
eſtares, and acquiſitions, amounting in ſome. provinees 
to five, or ſix ſhillipgs in the pound; ſo that the af- 
ſertion of their not being taxed, or contributing to 
the public expence, was totally. without foundation. 
Ide friends of the; miniſtry, and of the coloniſts, 
demonſtrated chat the Americans were poor, and 
were indebted four millions to che merchants in Bri- 
tain; who, as they were crediters to ſuch an.amount, 
were really the proprietors of a great part of what the 
Americans ſeemed to poſſeſs: That the ſuppre 
of manufactures in America, by obliging them to 
take every ſort Which, they uſed, from Britain, was 
making them pay, in one ſpecies of. taxation, all other 
kinds of taxes; and in fact, making them the chief 
| ſupporters of pub _ burdens. \; Cohdering, | 
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he a N 68 eh: tax: That without 5 wel pen Mi 
rad with the ſtare of the coloniſts, we, in this: country 
kat might be ready to oppreſs them, Which government 
e; ſhould above, all things, endeayour to avoid: That 
3A it was the beſt policy to keep to commercial views, 
er- and purſue the advantages that attended them, whi 
ble would leſs oppreſs tlie coloniſts, and would enable 
be them ſooner to pay their debts to our merchants. — 
Rey 11 are a few of the arguments on both ſides, on 
the this occaſion, and it will be allowed by all wha are 
paid clear of prejudice, that the miniſtry had the better in 
fore this diſpute. Fuftice, ſound policy, clemency, and hu 


nanity were united in their reaſonings; whereas the 
oppoſition 
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a esol breathed domination, n aud de- 
Afuckion through the whole of this debate 
+." Notwithſtanding the violence and vigour of! tote 
in oppoſition, and All che Tecret influence of an invi. 
| Polo boar! the bill paſſed, upon à diviſion, by a ma- 
Jority of 275 tb 167, and was carried up to tlie lords 
by above two hundfed members of the houſe of com 
mens. The approbation With Which it was ers. 
duced into the upper houſe, did not ſecure it from a 
-Vigorous' oppoſition : * Thirty-three lords entered a 
Proteſt againſt it at the ſecond reading, and twenty- 
eight at the third reading: It was however carried 
by 4 majority df thirty-four lords, and in three days 
'TYecerred the Toyal aſſent. © The repeal of this law, 
Vas the cauſe of more uniterfal joy through the domi. 
Alon of Britain, than probably ever was known by 
a one event. It could not but o the hearts of the 
Ptomoters of this appeal good, to fee and hear of ſo 
ina ; millions, 'of their fellow-ſubjeQs rejoicing and 
"Ekultig at an event which: proce6led from the wil- 
dom, benevolence, juſtite, and 'clemency, of meh 
how! they had entruſted with their concerns. There 
as more true glory to the king, the parliament, and 
the hihiſtry, ſa re ealing this act, tlian if. they,” had 
- All 'vntred to Enforce it by fleets duch Armies, fire and 
ford. "There cat ke lire trüe glory in forcing laws 
by mili itary execution, but there is much Honour in 
king ſuch ſtatütes or repealing them, as give joy 
to a whole empire. This is one of the glories of the 
prefent reign, and for the ſake oF this noble act of 
wiſdom, every humanc perſon. will be ready to for- 
pr an hundred faults. Whatever may happen in 
tute times, it may 'be ſaid that" George the "Third 
had once à wiſe miniſtry, and put his hand tb a noble 
ud Muſtrious deed. Inall caſes thatare problematical 
2 nothing 
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vothing diſplays the wiſdom of a legiſlature 1 more than 
the purfuing meaſures that are lenient in their own 
nature, and” tend to 'conciliate the aſfections of the | 
1 7 to government. The infirmities of human 
nature require That the exertions of government 

ld b be tender, and that power which | is lodged in 


| the hands OF goyernor tO N men's lives, ſhauld 


neyer be employed to deſtroy them, as long as any 
other method can be adopted. | 
There was alfo this {Mons a bill brought 3 in and pal. 
ſed, for ſecuring the dependance of the colonies upon 
Great Britain; and another for granting indemni- 
ty to ſuch as had incurred penalties on account of the 
ſtamp-aR, and an order made by government, that 
the provinces of North America hould indemnify ſuch 
as had ſuffered hy che late tlots, by making a com- 
der dh for the lofſes' they had ſuſtained, which 
they ſome time after accordingly did. The cyder-adt 
was alſo repealed, and another duty laid on in the 
place of it, ſo that one popular law facceeded anorher, 
and the miniſtry encreaſed in popularity as they were 
envied by thoſe, in e a The ſatisfaction ariſing 
is act was heightened in propor- 
tion to the degree of diſcontent that had ariſen from 


the. paſſing of it, and tlie cyder counties taſted the 


fame pleafure with their brethren in America, which 


they enjoyed at the fame t rune, andreſlified theirthank- 
fulneſs by univerſal joy, As men in growing really 


wiſet generally grow better; ſo as the miniſtry encreaſ- 
ed in wiſdom, they proccededin promoting acts of utili- 
ty. By cheir conferences with the merchants in North 
America, and thoſe of the Weſt Indies, they acquir- 
ed more knowledge of their trade, and the method of 
conducting i it, andby virtue of ſome petitions from tra- 
fins townsin England, a bill was paſſed ſoropening free 

| ports 
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Ports in the Weſt Indies under certain limitations and 
reſtrictions. | Several new and important regulations 
were likewiſe. made, 1 in the general ſyſtem of com- 

merce in the colonies, and ſoms reſtrictions taken Fl | 


that had been Tong complained of, as an heavy cl op 
upon trade and buſineſs, Theſe” popular as made 
the midiſtry the idol of the mercatitile ; part of the 


nation, 'who,, could, not help being bighly pleaſed 
atthe artention which had been paid to their intereſts, 


ſo different, from what e adminiſtrarions had 


generally p rattled. 

Some he acts and 5 were paſled this 
ſeſſon,. Which all tended either to caſe, or re: 
moye the, burdens. of the people; among Which 
5 be reckaned the repeal of the old duties upon 

oules. and windows, and the new bill, by which the 


duties are much more equitably. laid on, and . 
eaſy to che lower and middling degrees of people. 


Was ale reſolved that the taking up of people by w 
neral warrants, . or the. ſeizing of their papers, ex- 


cept in ſuch caſes 25 are preſeribed by. acts of parka 


ment are illegal. 
The miniſtry had bitherto intcocded in — moſt 


proſperous OLE they had weathered the ſtorm of 


oppoſition during this ſeſſion, and gained every point 


they had attempted i in parliament, They had ſecured 


the confidence, and, good will of the public, in the 
higheſt degree; they alſo ba aquired ſome credit in 
their foreign tranſactions: an adyantageous commer- 


cial treaty had be n concluded with the empreſs of 


Ruſſia, and the long conteſted. Canada bills, were 
ſettled, to the ſatisfaction of the owners; and they 


| had made ſome progreſs in reviving the long negleted 


affair of the Manila ranſom. Such now was the fucceſs 
of che miiſtry, that it was now. thought that they 
3 | were 
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THE WAR IN AMERICA. 4, 
were ſecurely ſettled and fixed in their preſent firua- 
tion. It was at this time, to the ſurpriſe of the whole 
nation, that notwithſtanding theſe appearances the 
miniſtry was changed: The preſent reign had hither- 
to been remarkable for changes of this fort, and the 
reaſon generally aſſigned for this political phenomo- 
non was, that a ſecret influence of an invifible agent 
which did not appear publickly directed the ſprings of 
government, and produced ſo many and various revolu- 
tions in the miniſtry. Whether chis opinion proceeded 
from jealouſy or ſome other cauſe I will not pretend 
to determine, but it was the general belief of the public 
at that time, upon whatever principle it might be 
founded. Such a ſudden overturn in the miniſterial 
department, when all the nation applauded the mea- 


ſures of government, could not be accounted for, 


upon any rational principle of operation; for as the 
miuiſtry were the ſervants whom the king had ap- 
pointed to manage the public affairs of the nation, 
and they had diſcharged their duty with univerſal ap- 
probation; the turning them out of office when they 
were ſo agreeable to the public, feemed to declare, 
that the intereſts of the king and the nation were 
different, or that the ſovereign did not ſuſtain the 

people proper judges of their own intereſts. The 
miniſtry finiſhed their career with ſo much honour to 
themſelves, and ſatisfaction to the nation, and withal, - 
behaved in ſuch a diſintereſted manner, that their po- 
pularity increaſed after their diſmiſſion from their of- 
fice. They had gained nothing to themſelves, and 
ſecured nothing to their friends, and retired without 
place, penſion, or emolument. The public expreſſed 


the ſenſe they had of their ſervices, by numerous 
addrefles preſented to the marquis of Rockingham on 
this occaſion, while they ſhewed their Ale ure at 


A 
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Giplacing men, who had behaved fo worihily i in tbe 
execution of the truſt repoſed in them. Upon the 
zoth of July the Duke of Grafton Was appointed firſt 
Lord of the "Treaſury, i in the place of the Marquis of 
Rockingham ; ; the Earl of Shelburne, ſecretary: of 
{tate in the room of the. Duke of Richmond ;, Lord 
Cambden; lord high chancellor, in the place of the 
Earl of Northington, the Right Honourable Charles 
Townſhend, in the room ot. the Right Honourable 
William Dowdetwell, and the Right Hopoiirable 
William Pitt, lately ereated Viſco unt Pinſent, and 
Earl of Chatham, lord privy ſeal. Many other changes 
took place, in the different departments bf governd 
ment, which by no means ſeemed to enſurg a long 
continuance of this, new adminiſtration, Though 
ſome popular men were not admitted into adminiſtra- 
tion, the public conſidered this only. as a ſcheme of 
the favourite, to leſſen their popularity, and bring 
them into diſeſteem with the nation. This miniſtry 
Was ſomething like the king of Babylon s image, which 
he ſaw in his dream, partly iron and partly clay. It 


was foreſeen that men of ſuch different principles, 


would not long unite, in carrying, on a ſyſtem. of go- 
vernment, Lord Chatham, by dividing the .intereſts 
of thoſe that were the fayourites, of the nation, ſunk 
greatly in his popularity, and his receiving a place, 
penſion; and title, contributed not a little to deface 
bis former greatneſs. Such is be uncertainty .of 
human applauſe and popularity, that what is gained 
by dilligence and hard application, may be 10 in an 
inſtant of time beyond recovery. 
© The new miniſtry came to their office at a time, 
when circumſtances combined to render their duty a 
ralk of great difficulty; they not only ſuceeded a ſet 
of men d who were popular and ſucceſsful, but found 
| new 
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vew difficulties ariſe which they had not foreſeen, 
or would perceive: ' The prices of proviſions were 
now come to an exorbitant height, and the poor of 
the nation were in great diſtreſs; there was no juſt 
proportion between the price of thoſe articles that 
are efſentially neceſſary to human life, and the value 
of the money that could be obtained by daily labour. 
The corn was exported to other countries, and the 
poor at home were greatly diſtreſſed: this occaſioned 
mobs, riots and diſorders in the nation, and produced 
many unhappy conſequences. In the month of Sep- 
tember a proclamation was iſſued, to prohibit the im- 
portation of corn, and meſſengers were ſent to the 
lea · ports to fee that the terms of the proclamation 
were obſerved, and to prevent ſuch ſhips as were 
loaded from failing with their cargoes. This procla- 
mation, though it was well intended, was illegal, and 
was an aſſuming of a power which the conſtitution does 
not permit to the cron; it was therefore the foun- 
dation of ſeveral ſevefe debates in parliament. Though 
the expedient at the time was both neceſſary and po- 
pular, yet the mode of the tranſaction was conſider- 
ed by the more diſcerning as a thing dangerous, as 
thereby the crown aſſumed a power to diſpenſe with 
the laws of the land. This was one of thoſe evils 
Which had been moſt effectually provided againſt at 
the revolution; at which time, it had been declared 
to be utterly inconſiſtent with the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, and contrary to the known laws, ſtatutes, 
and freedom of the kingdom. The adviſers and ex- 
cutors of this proclamation, were therefore expoſed 


al to a ſevere cenſure : but as their intention was good, 
y a N. | b K. eee 
er and the effects of their proceedings ſalutary, it would 
und have been juſtice in extreme to have taken the ad- 
A vantage of the ſtatutes againſt men who had done all 


J. in 
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in bas power to relieve the preſent diſtreſs: of the 
: kingdom: A bill was therefore brought in to indem- 
3 "ity all perſons who had acted in obedience to the 
late act of council, concerning the embargo. 
ri This bill, when it was brought in, ſecured the infe- 
.riorofficers againſt proſecution for their afting contrary 
20:law, but left out the council who had adviſed the 
. proclamation ; and it alſo. wanted an introduction to 
Point out the illegality of the meaſure, This was the 
toccaſion of much altercation, in which ſome of the 
miniſtry who had been formerly very popular, and 
admired as the friends of liberty, deſerted its cauſe, 
-and-advanced dodtines entirely contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the revolution. They. not only vindicated 
the meaſure concerning the embargo as a neceſſary 
expedient, i in a critical ſituation, but defended it as a 
matter of right; and maintained, that a diſpenſing 
power in caſes of ſtare neceſſity, Was one of the prero- 
gatives of the crown. That which rendered this 
proclamation more ſuſpicious and unpopular, was, 
that a- proclamation had been iſſued before, againſt 


foreſtalling upon the ſame day that the parliament | 


was prorogued, from the ſixteenth of September, till 
the eteventh of Noyember following. It was argued 
on this occaſion, chat provided the miniſtry had not 
had ſome intention to introduce an arbitrary power, 
they. would haye adyiſed the King to have called -the 
parliament, and laid. on the embargo by an act of the 
giſlatnre; for by ſuch a long and unneceflary pro- 
rogation, all advice of parliament was precladed; 
that the reaſon. given for the proclamation was, that 
his Majeſty had not an opportunity to take the ad- 
vice of parliament, while yet the proclamation for the 
embargo was iſſued ſixteen days after that for proro- 
rg the 8 AY this was urged, to prove 
2 | againſt 
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againſt the miniſtry ſome deſign of purſuing arbit 
meaſures. After many ſtrong arguments had been 00 
againſt the meaſure concerning the embargo, it Was- 
inferred; that if the doctrine of the ſuſpenſion of the 
Jaws were admitted on a plea of ſtate neceſſity, as con- 
ſtitutional, the revolution could be deemed nothing 
but a ſucceſsful rebellion, and a lawleſs and wicked 
invaſion of the rights of the crown; the bill of rights, 
a falſe and ſcandalous libel, and an infamous impoſi- 
tion upon both prinec and people; and James the 
ſecond neither abdicated nor ſorfeited, but was rob- 
bed of his crown. Conſiſtency is a thing not always 
ro be found univerſally obſerved in the practice of po- 
liticians; they often make uſe of government to ſerve 
their on purpoſes, and when they have once commit- 
ted an error, they endeavour to find arguments to de- 
fend it. There is no reaſon to believe that the mini- 
ſtry at this time had the ſmalleſt intention of violating 
che conſtitution, and therefore the arguments brought 
againgſt their proceedings, could not have the ſame 
force that they had in the caſe of James the ſecond; 
whoſe deſigns to ſubvert the conſtitution were pal - 
pable and evident; but it muſt be allowed that when 
they defended, as a right, this ſtretch of prerogative, 
it was but fair to ſhew them the e e of their 
arguments and proceedings. | 
1767. The operations of the human paſſions, in 
the ſyſtems of policy, are a myſtery not eaſily unveil· 
ed; it often happens that when ſimple and undeſign- 
ing people have given their plaudit to meaſures, which 
from the beſt evidenee they could obtain, they thought 
deſerved approbation, that perſons of refinement will 
preſently attempt to prove that they were abſurd, ri- 
diculous, and inconſiſtent. The repealing of 'the 
ſtamp act, which obtained ſo much praiſe to the for- 
mer miniſtry, was attacked by a ſer of yenal Writers, 
0 c 88 


28 a piece of Fug a #9 kbp . the moſt incor. 
ſiſtent with the dignity of Britain, of any thing that 
had happened for many years. Mildneſs in govern. 
ment was interpreted puſillanimity and weakneſs ; and 
an averſion to hoſtility, and. bloodſhed, was conſider- 
ed as a want of congern or indifference, for the wel- 
fare of the mother country Topics of this ſort now 
became common, which made perfons of diſcernment, 
conelude that the meaſures adopted by thoſe Whe 
promoted the repeal of the ſtamp act, were not agree- 


able to an inviſible agent, who now intended to direct 


the ſprings of government; and that another plan of 
operation would be adopted. The Marquis of Rock- 
ingham and his friends had been turned out of their 
offices before that the diſturbances in America were 
totally ſettled, and ſome offenſiye acts yet remained, 
o Which they had as much averſion as to the ſtamp. 
act. But before we proceed to conſider the new I 
turbances that aroſe this year, and their cauſes, it may 
be neceſſary to conſider the premonitions that were 
given to this nation and the government concerning 
their proceedings towards the coloniſts; and this I 
mall do in the words of the writers themſelves. 
The Britiſh empire on the continent of Ameri-. 
ea is well known to be extremely extenſive, and is, 
by our late conqueſts, and the ceſſions that have been 
made to us, become entirely compact. In the variety 
of colonies hich + it comprehends, there are all kinds 
of ſoils and climates ; ſo that there can be no doubt 
_ entertained, but that with a farther clearance of the 
country (as yet abounding with wild foreſts) fertility 
of foil and falubrity of air, will become improved, 
and even perfected, particularly in the moderating 
of heat and of cold, while to improvements and po- 
pulation there can hardly any end be foreſeen. 


66 A doubt can * entertained, that this vaſt 
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country will in time become the greateſt and moſt 
proſperous empire that perhaps the world has ever- 
ſeen. The earth is well known to contain abundance. 
of. mines, and probably of every ſpecies that can be 


ſald to enrich a country; ſo likewiſe, in time, all 


products whatever may be expected from the ſoil. Its 
ſeas, banks, bays, coaſts and rivers, we alſo know 
have the moſt abundant fiſheries, ſo that there can 
be no natural impediment to its becoming greatly 
owerful and proſperous. | 
The leaſt computation of white inhabitants,” at; 
preſent, is two millions of ſouls ; and if thereto are 
added the Indian tribes, Negroes, and Mulattoes, per- 
haps the whole number of inhabitants lately mention 
ed in the public papers, may not be an exaggeration, 
in their being eſtimated at five millions. But in con- 
ſidering the progreſs of population, I ſhall conſider 
the white inhabitants only; becauſe in proportion ag 
they increaſe it may probably be conjeQured, that 
thoſe of the other colours will diminiſh; 
„The American writers all agree in acknowledg. 
ing, that from the encouragements which are given 
to early marriage, from the facility of acquiring ſet - 
tlements on lands, and the temptations there are to 
make them, in the ine xhauſtible ſources of improve- 


ment in thoſe kinds of property, that the numbers 


of white inhabitants become doubled in five and 
twenty years. Let us then conſider, upon the bottom 
on which the colonies ſtand at preſent, at how rapid 
a rate their population muſt increaſe. In twenty-five. 
years their numbers will probably have grown from 
two millions to four, in fifty years, eight, in ſeventy- 
tive years to ſixteen, and in an hundred years to 
thirty-rwo millions; which is ſuch a ſtriking proſpect 
of increaſing population in thoſe regions, as ſhould 

| induce 
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induce us to deſert the idea of being long able to 
ſubject them by our power, and make us adopt, as 
its ſubſtitute; true policy for that purpoſe which, 
perhaps,” for many ages may preſerve what mere 
Power might fail to fecure for a few years. 

„There are no ſubjects fo frequently handled : as 
thoſe of government, policy, and trade, but in which 
there is diſcoverable much ignorance and prepof- 
ſeſſion, and thoſe often among ſuch as ſhould beſt 
underſtand them; for many judgments are continual- 
ly ſeen to be framed, without right information, and 
too many falſe ones are often obtruded on govern- 
ment, and the world, from ſelf- intereſted motives; 
ſo that diſhoneſty and ignorance appear een 
together, to our great national injury. 

Some late unfortunate tranſactions that have pro- 
ved greatly irritating to our coloniſts, have ſet them, 
as we ſee, upon eſtimating for themſelves; and that 
turn, which has perhaps been injudiciouſly given to 
their contemplations, has ſerved to convince them of 


5 
their utility to us, Which they ſeem inclinable to rate 
at its very utmoſt eſtimation, and accordingly there» c 
on ſet a value on themſelves ; and we ought to be { 
aware how very ſtrongly the eſtimations of their own *C 
utility, will, on all occaſions, - operate on the minds e 
of nidividuals, -or bodies of men. 0 

„ The North-Americans now fay and write, chat 
they have ever been toiling for the benefit of the mo- J, 
ther country; in which, if they are not conſidered as it 
children, their treatment is that of ſlaves; and rhere- A 
fore, if "artemipred to be oppreſſed, they muſt unite le 
in their own-defence. They accordingly cry out for: ec 

m 


union; and we even ſee, by the public papers, that 
chere is to be a conference, or congreſs of deputies 
for _ purpoſe, which is arſt propoſed for repre- 

ſcntatian 
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ſentation only; but ſhould they not therein; fucceed, 
ought we not tor: be aware of what they next may 
proceed to conſult on, and what may prove the con- 

ſequences of en WD va or? raſh: pur wr 
tion? 

d Aust WW was never in the inked nor bare ay 
particular connections with them, do not take upon 
myſelf to vindicate their opinions or proceedings, or to 
plead partially in their behalf; bur have endeavoured 
to regulate my thoughts by * principles of right po- 

5 liey, when I venture to cenſure thoſe, who are preſ- 
ſing for a rigid exertion of authority, becauſe Iam 
well convinced, that there are occaſions when every 
kind of authority may find it prudent to yield upon 
critical exigencies, as every intelligent man muſt know, 
is Occaſionally the cafe in all countries upon earth. 
The higheſt authority has often done it with trite 
wiſdom in this kingdom, as I need bur inſtance in the 
year 1733, with regard to the propoſed exciſe on 
wine and tobacco, and in the year 1455; with reſpect 
to the law for allowing the naturalizing of Jews; con- 
cerning the utility or propriety of which ſtate mea- 
ſures, any more than of theſe regarding America, I 
deliver no opinions of my on; but I muſt applaud 
every relaxation for the fake of n N 

or preventing deſperation. VA f. N 
“ From true principles of policy aud commerce, 
I, however, venture to pronounce, that whatever re- 
ititions tend to prevent our coloniſts, either of North- 
America, or the Weſt-Indies, from enriching them- 
ſelves by other ſtates, are of prejudice to the mother- 
country, becauſe all the riches which they acquire, 
muſt, in one ſhape or another, finally center among 
us, for which conviction, I deſire no beiter authority, 
tan thoſe barometers. of balances the courſes of ex- 
oem change; 
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change; and how: immenſely they are r erer 
one of our colonies, muſt by all men be known. If 
- therefore, from whatever they are capable by any 
means to get; they only ſubſiſt themſelves, with be- 
ing kept in a ſtate of deep debt to us, what have we 
do deſire more, and whom can we fo much 1 by 
\reſtridtions as ourſelves? 7 +4 
. Reſtraints: on their trade ey WWE in \ their mY 
ure, be impolitic ; for whatever trade they carry on, 
if they get but a balance in their favour, which one 
way or other they muſt do, it will turn out to our 
advantage; and ſurely, of all inſtruments for ſuppreſ- 
ing trade, if otherwiſe, the military and marine are 
the laſt to be employed, becauſe their arbitrary laws 
and principles are quite incompatible with commerce, 
which can never flouriſh but with mildneſs and eneou- 
ragement; nor ought: vice admiralty-courts to be 
entruſted with powers over commerce; ſo likewiſe, 
in proportion to the remoteneſs of the ſcene of tranſ- 
actions from the ſeat of government, will ever be the 
degrees of the danger from truſting them therewith. 
„ $0, with regard to a medium of traffic, what 
could we deſire more, than that our colonies thould 


{content themſelves with a paper currency, in order 


to be enabled to ſend all the bullion they could poffi- 
bly acquire, in payments to us? Was not this content- 
ing themſelves with working for money, or effects, 
to purchaſe manufactures, and commodities of us! 
And ſhould not we have been contented with getting 
all their real wealth, and e them with buen a 
-lub$ituec as a paper dens e e 
With regard to their taxes likewiſe, if chey have 


{ 


not money to pay them, and alſo to purchaſe our ma- 
nufactures whatever is gained in one way, muſt be 
bel to us in another; and ſurely it need not be re- 
- marked; 


I — 
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how ruinous the loſs of that trade of our ſupply to 
chem, muſtproye to us. It ſurely would be time enough 
for us to think of taxing the Americans, when they 
had found the reins of getting more money than they 
Wanted to pay us in the way of, trade, but the des 
manding it of them while they had it not, was redu- 
cing them to the branded Xgyprtian flavery, of mas 
King bricks without ſtraw; | | 


” . 
: 


In ſhott, our great object, with regard to North 
America, is that of vending our manufactures, which 
the more they are enabled to buy, ſo much the bet- 
ter it muſt be for us, in the employment of our peo- 
ple at home; and in the returns we receive: and the 
more we adhere td this general ſcheme of common 
intereſt, and rhe leſs we perplex ourlelves with par- 
ticular and intricate ones, the ſafer and more advan- 
tageous will be the courſe we {hall take, as well for 
the peace, as the proſperity of both countries. 

But I am afraid the true fact is, in this country 
bf ſelf-intereſted bodies and individuals, all purſuing 
their own good to the hurt and danger of the com- 
munity, that we ate more-jealous of the trade than 
of the power of the North Americans, which is a ſoz 


leciſm in policy that is founded in ſhort. ſighted ſelf- 


Intereſt, to which, in. the end, it will be found to 
es er TT OAT ng 

Jo form a tight judgment * concerning the ſtate 
of the colonies, we ſhould in the firſt place conſider 
the produce of their agriculture in enumerated com- 
modities; which, with all their other products, ſent 
to Britain ate well known, both from the accounts 
of the cuſtom-houſe, merchants, and planters ; all 
which have been carefully examined for many years 
paſt, and from theſe. it appears, that the value of all 
| * Preſent State of Great Britain and. America. 
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their enumerated commodities is but 767,000 I. per 
Annum; eyen the higheſt computation does not bring 
It to 800, O00 1. meaning in neat proceeds to the 
Planters. Their value has indeed always been com- 
puted at 606,000 l. till within Hele few years paſt. 
13 one, who is acquainted. with the Colonies, 
may fee, that their enumerated commodities, arg the 
chief part of their produce; every thing they make, 
e e for remittances to Britain, in order to pur- 
chaſe their neceſſaries, and to pay their debts; 
 'Whetice we may be very certain, that their non-enu- 
merated commodities, fold in other countries, are not 
equal in value to the cnumerated, which are ſent to 
Britain. Accordingly, che firſt are computed at 
700, oo l. a year at moſt; and if we were to enter 
into the particulars, no one could make them amount 
to that ſum. Thus the produce of all the colonies 
in North America amounts at moſt to 1,500,000 l. f 
per annum, above what they conſume among. them- 
. Tetves; and we Hall ſee below, that it cannot well ex- 
ceed 1,400,000 l. All that they irhport into Britain, 
both in enumerate commodities, and what they pur- 
chaſe with ſhetro, amounts at. moſt, by the rates at 
the cuſtom-houſe, but to 1,066,491 l. per annum. 
Zy the cuſtom-houſe accounts, from the year 1756 
to 1761 incluſive, the ſtate of the trade between 
Great Britain and North America, during theſe fix 
years of war, was as follows © __ 2 
Anndal exports from Britain to North FL. _ 
America on an average 2045144 r 
Imports into Britain - 752338 : 
72 n 
Balance due to Britain - 1292806 
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By the ſame accounts from 1762 to 1764, both 
| Ho oor included, 
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included, fince. the. peace, that trade 1 BS. * W 


R Exports from Britain on an average, 202244 4 
_ Imports into Britain - > J06049% 


— 


Balance due to Brin en 955958 


} 


«Jn thefsnlne yours, bees the ane e 
the war, from 1756t0 1764 ineluſive, the wei is - 
the ſtare of the whole on an average: 


Exports from _— ee 2 5 
lap brite inte Britain 35705 

- Balance duc og Hetil 2 : mea. 
Total exports in theſe ning years. 11 18. 3 38 199 
een ee 


Total balance due ro Dran mnineyear 1565 2 46 4693 


e Now, as Ale Cees exported to the value of 
8. millions, and owe five or fix millions to 5 7 
tain, they cannot hate paid more than thirteen mil; 
lions in theſe nine years, which: is 1,444,000 l. 5 
annum; and as people who are ſo much in debt, ate 
obliged ta pay their all, this muſt be their e in 
come, and agrees | with the above: account of W 
produce. NG 


Now, as their numerated commodities ere 


amount to 94 0 in e 9 77060 
The value of weir non-enumerated com- 
Nes muſt bes _ OE I 


Wy) Bu as rhe entries at the Cuſtomhouſe areroonel 
known 


2 
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known to cncded the real value of the exports, k 
income of che cglonies cannor be ſo much as theſe ac- 
counts make it, and cannot exceed 1 ,400,000l, per 
annum. It is indeed impoſlible to bring ſuch accounts 
to a certain preciſion ;, but from this ſtate of them we 
may be well aſſured, that the annual income of all 
the North American colonies cannot exceed a million 
and-a-half/a-year,: and it is probably not ſo much. 
&* From theſe accounts it appears, that the avnyal 
balance of trade againſt N orth America in. favour: of 
Britian has been for the laſt nine Jears 1 1,180, oool. 
but. a4 that balance was greater in the time of war, it 
may be reckoned now in the time. of peace about a 
million a year, ſo long as 9 71 export to the value of: 
two millions from Britam. © In the laſt nine years this 
balance has amounted to ten millions, which i is certain - 
ly more than. che could pay, if we conſider their in- 
come. _ This confirms the accounts of the merchants, 
who, make. the, colonies ſo much. indebted to them. 
By;t theſ le e this balance has accumulated to a 
debt. of fiye. millions; 3. and as many accounts have not 
een xeceived, i it is computed, that the whole debt 
due to. Britain 1 in North America, amounts at leaſt to 
ke, millions and a half, if not ſix millions. 71 


by 1 1 © Beſides this, they,owe a public. d debt of 797,098). 
Fhus their Tap and Fan debts amount to more 


L 


of chem pay eight. pe cent. accarding to. 1052 cuſtom 
: 25 the, trade, the intereſt of their debrs niay. be rec- 
oned half a million a year; eſpecially if we add the 
Joſs they ſaſtaiy' in the exchange by making remittan- 
ces. of money, which has of late been thirty and for- 
per cent. and the ten per cent. they pay on proteſt- 
ed bills, with fix Hen cent, per annum till they are dif- 
charged. 
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charged.” If we add this to the balance of trade they 
owe to Britain, the to Fan, to TREE Whole ins 

me Kin XII! $7; 6 
„ If we dedud this rtcreſt of ehiis gebts, los 'of 
exchange, and ' proteſted bills, from their income a- 
dove mentioned, their neat income is but oo, oo 
a year; which is the whole of what all the colonies 
North America have to purchaſe their neceſſaries 
from Britain, This ſum divided among three millions 
of people is but ſix ſhillings a head per annum. Even 
if we allow their income 10 be a million and * half a 
year, i is büt ten ſhillings a head. 
Thus the colonies have to Glcharge z ache of fix 
or ſeven millions, to pay an annual balance of nigh 
one million; and to maintain three millions of people, 
out of an income of a million and a half a year at moſt, 
Which is certainly impracticable.—If their whole th 
come were to be appropriatedto the payment of their 
debts atone, and they were to take nothing either from 
Britain, or che Weſt Indies, it would not diſcharge 
cheir depts, with intereſt, in five years. It is common. 
ly computed, that all their berfonat eſtates are not 
worth Sv” fix millions ; that they would hardly pay 
their debts to Britain; and that their current cath 
would nor pay the "intereſt of cheir debts alone for 
half a year. —How then does it appear, they can 
certainly bear more, they ought to pay more * as we 
are told by the author of the late regulated cancęru-· 

ing the colonies. 

If we alloy theſe Selene to haye ten ſhillings 4- 
head per annum to expend in Britain, it would not 
purchaſe a ſixth part of their necefſaries ; and as their 
_ beat income is but fix ſhillings a head, it will not pur- 
chaſe” a tenth part of thou” To ſupply them with 
 p<ceflaries from Britain, not to mention many other 


articles, 
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articles, would require at leaſt three pounds a head, 


as appears from many particular-eſtimates, At this 
rate of three pounds a head, three millions of people 


would ſpend nine millions a year; but as their inn - 
come is only à Millian and a half, the difference of ſer 


ven millions and a half muſt be looked upon as a na: 
tional loſs; which we not only encreaſe, but render 


irreparable, by taxes, duties, confinement of their 
ſettlements, Ke, all Which oblige them to ſupply 


themſelyes. By cheſe roceedings we deprive the 
nation of ſuch advantages, Which might be reaped 
from the colonies, for the fake, or rather the im- 


acticable attempt, of raifing 80890 L to n 


ada and Florida. 
1 his bad ſtate of the colonies is owing to three 
ſa; the firſt and chief is, the wearing out of the 


ds, and great increaſe of the people, who conſume 


twice or thrice. as much as they uſed to do, while 
their lands do not produce half as much, although that 
is the ſource of their whole ſupport. They now. like- 
Vile require, for their own conſumption, moſt of the 
1 imparted. by cheir trade, which they uſed 

ormerly to ſell, and to make money by them, parti- 


cularly ſugar. Now as theſe cauſes are daily growing 


more prevalent, we may fee the neceſlity, of extending 
Their ſettlements, and improving their old plantations; 
Without Which. this ſtate of the colonies is never. ike- 
to be remedied, but muſt daily grow worſe. 
Ihbeir expences in the war have likewiſe inyol- 
qed them in great part of this debt. It appears from 
the certificate of 50 
reenty thouſand provincial troops under.his command, 
beſides what they had in other ſeryices ; to pay theſe 
troops, they raiſed about fix millions, and owe that 
ſum to Britain. Hence they ſeem to have run in * 


„ „ „ „ „ „ „„ „ „ „ „ ere eee deres 


e commander in chief, that he had 
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w Britain for all their expences in the war, and if 


hou were to raiſe any more money, it could only be 
by the ſame means, or by diminiſhing 1 their exports 
kon Britain. - 


« In. theſe circumſtatices it is impoſſible that they 
ſhould have any money. The balance of trade they 
owe to Britain, would in one year drain them of all 
the money they have, were it five times more than it 
is They have no way to get money but by a trade to 
the Weſt Indies, the balance of which is againſt them, 
ſo that it is impoſſible, to make money by it. B 
that trade they.rather loſe than gain, Hence in al 
theſe colonles you hardly meet with any thing but pa- 
per for money. This paper occaſions a trade and cir- 
culation, it is true, but as the balance of that trade is 
ſo much againſt them, it drains them of their current 
caſh, and leaves nothing but paper behind. Thus 
their trade and paper currency drain them of that mo- 
ney, which their agriculture brings in. And when 


their caſh is gone, ſo that they have none to exchange 


their paper, ſo it is no longer of any value, if it be 
not for an internal commerce among themſelves ; this 
ruins their credit in Britain, and puts them upon ma- 
nufactures. It is therefore more prejudicial to the 
nation at home, than to the colonies, to drain them 
entirely of money, and to leave them no medium of 
trade with Britain. That only obliges them to make 
their own neceſſaries, inſtead of purchaſing them here; 
and let any one judge, which is the greateſt I by 
that alternative. 
« They who imagine, that the colonies have mo- 
„ ſeem not to know what they are, or ſhould be. 


| It is expected, they ſhould purchaſe all their manufac» 


tures from Britain, which alone is impofſible. If they 
were to purchaſe one half of them, they could never 
| hae 
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any monty. The raw and unwrouglit materials, by 
which they ſhould purchaſe their manufactures, if 
they could make them, are of ſo much leſs value, chat 
the one will never pay for the other: There fre no 
people 1 in the world who purchaſe all their matufac- 
tures; or if they were to do it, they could ue ver have 
money. The mere and unmanufactured produce of 
lands will never purchaſe manufactures. ' Suppoſe 
we were to make no manufactures in Britain, how 
ſhould we be ſupplied with them? It is by manufac- 
_ tures, that this nation gains its wealth; and if you 
would have the colonies to get money, ur pay taxes, 
they muſt do the ſame, and not only ſupply themſelves; 
but vend their manufactures, in order to raiſe that mo: 
_ ney; which theſe proceedings will ſoon drive them 
to. Thus the very thought of raifing money in the 
colonies, is contrary to the firſt principles of coloni- 
zation; and to the. intereſt of Britain in them. It 
muſt infallibly make them her rivals both in trade and 
manufactures. 
e But if this is the cafe of che moſt frultfal co un. 
tries, what ean we expect from North America! or 
from the produce of the poor and mean lands there; 
the greateſt part of which will hardly yield the bare 
neceſſaries of life ! What could any one ever expect 
from a little tobacco, rice, pitch and tar, or fiſh, the 
chief products of North America, or any hing elſe 


it produces, to maintain two or three millions of peo- 


ple and to raiſe money! They who could expect this, 
muſt be totally unacquainted with the value of theſe 

commodities. If the colonies could purchaſe half 
their neceflaries from Britain, it would be a vefy con- 
ſiderable income, and worth four or five millions a 
#50 to Britain; but on the lands they now poſſeſs, 
ey are unc to them, 3852 will never be able 
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to purchaſe a fourth, if a tenth part of the neceſſa- 
ries they want. There are but two ways for any peo- 
ple to ſubſiſt, to wit, by the produce of lands, or of 
labour; that is, by agriculture, or manufactures; 
and if they can make nothing by the firſt, they muſt 
neceſſarily apply to the other, Which is the preſent 
ſtate of the colonies. They now conſume the chief 
part of what their lands produce, and have no way 
to get manufactures but by making them. To theſe 
rwo reſources many will add trade; but that can on- 
ly be carried ion in the produce of lands, or manu- 
factures; without which; you loſe by trade, as the 
colonies do; which will ſoon oblige them to trade in 
their own manufactures, if they depend on that, in- 
ſtead of agriculture. 5 


„The plenty which many perceive in FR colonies, 


proceeds from:their-land#and not from wealth; they 
are only rich in flocks and herds, like the patriarchs 
of old, and not in money. If any man ſhew a great- 
er gn of opulence, it all proceeds from the labour 
of ſlaves; Who are ſo chargeable, that they rather 
give their ners credit than wealth, till they are no 
longer able to pay their debts, hich is their preſent 
condition. Hence they who go to the colonies, and 
ſee ſigns of opulence in them, as they imagine, on- 
ly deceive. themſelves, and impoſe upon the whole 
nation, when they pretend obe mighty well rg gar? 
ed with them. 

„Upon all theſe 2ccohnts. ie muſt appear to be- 
abſolutely impracticable ever to raiſe a revenue in the 
colonies in ſterling caſh, in which they were to have 
paid their taxes. They pay their own taxes either 
in ſtaple commodities, or their paper currency; and 
no one can expect to get money, where there is none. 
f they may have a little current caſh, it is not pro- 


N | per 
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PR theirs, but belongs to the merchants of Britain, 
to whom it is due. This is a ſtock of the nation in 
trade, left there by the merchants, in order to im- 
prove it; and to apply that to any other purpoſe, is 
like a merchant who lives upon his capital, inftead of 
improving it by trade; which ſoon brings them both 
to an end. But if Britain thus ruins her trade, in or- 
der to maintain Aanding armies in time of peace, chis 
muſt become a very different nation from what it ever 
has been, or ceaſe to be one. 

The advantages of the North American trade 
ſeem not to be conſidered in a public light; their 
commodities. are of ſo ſmall value, that they are very 
unproſitable either to make, or to trade in them, but 
they are on that account more profitable to the pub- 
Je; if they; are vile and cheap, it is becavſe they 
are groſs and bulky, by which they are ſources of 
navigation, and ſupport the maritime power of the 
nation. If you calculate the freight, commiſſion, and 
charges, on the products of North America, 4. 

mount to half their value; which is all gain to 
tain, but is ſo much deducted from the income of bo 
colonies. From a particular account of the whole 
trade of North America, too lang to be here inſert- 
ed, it appears, that the groſs proceeds, including. 
freight and all charges, amount in value, to Britain, 
to three millions a year, when the net proceeds to, 
the planters do not exceed a million and a half: and 
as theſe charges are all paid by the planters, out of 
the firſt produce of their commodities, this nation 
certainly does nor. enjoy any trade ſo profitable as this 
lf we examine into the circumſtances of the in- 
habitants of our plantations, and our own, ſays a 
very good judge *, it will appear, that not one 
fourth 


3 Gee on Trade, p. 149- 
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fourth part of their product redounds to their own 
| fir, . | | x 0 a 
22 Thus the colonies, which produce ſtaple com- 
modities for Britain, are a much greater advantage 
to the nation than ſeems to be apprehended. They 
pay, one with another, one half of all that they make; 
for tranſporting and vending the reſt, which is all ex- 
pended in Britain. By that means you get their all; 
and cannot poſhbly have any more. Neither can it 
be expected, that any people can eyer be worth mo- 
ney in their fitnation: Were they to have the pro- 
fits only of tranſporting and vending their own pro- 
ducts, their income would be double of what it is; 
but as theſe are now all reaped by Britain, it is to 
rob the nation of its beſt income; to deprive it of 
this. This is the advantage of the colonies, and the 
tax which they pay for their protection; which muſt 
appear a very conſiderable one, às it amounts to one 
half of all they make; and is much more advantage- 
ous to the nation than a petty revenue, which they 
cannot poſhbly have money to pay, as that all centers 
in Britain. | ; e | 

e Beſides this deduction on their products, and 
the heavy duties upon them, the colonies pay all the 
taxes of Britain on every thing they conſume ; as it 
is well known, all taxes fall on the conſumers, who- 
ever may firſt pay them: Now, as theſe taxes or 
Britiſh goods amount at leaſt to fifty or ſixty per tent. 
and the colonies pay ſuch a great part of what they 
purchaſe them with, is not this much more advanta- 


geous to the nation than a petty revenue? Were they 


to pay 100, oool. in taxes, they muſt ſupply them: 
ſelves with manufactures to that value; this would e- 
{tabliſh manufactures among them; the public would 
loſe the taxes and duties on theſe goods; the mer- 
chants their profits, and the nation the benefit of the 


trade 
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trade and navigation: which loſſes would amount to 
twice or thrice as much as the tax. And this loſs 
would fall much heavier on the landed intereſt than 
the mercantile ; the profits of the merchants in the 
trade to North America are but ſmall: they are rec. 
koned not to exceed ten per cent. but allowing them 
to be twenty-five per cent. the other ſeventy-five is 
expended on the manufactures of the kingdom, and 
chiefly ſuch as are made of Britiſh materials, which 
are al gain to the land-owners. Let not the landed 
gentlemen therefore, expect to relieve the; burdens 
on their eſtates, by taxes on the colonies; that is a 
certain way to entail their taxes on them and their pol. 
| terity for ever, and render them unable to bear the 
burden. They muit then pay their taxes themſelves, 
inſtead of having them paid by the colonies, who 
conſume the produce of their lands, and employ 
their tradeſmen who are maintained on the land. 
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15.4 As; in the courſe of this is hiſtory; many argiinicats 
ol. will ariſe, concerning the rights of the coloniſts, and 
the the principles of the Engliſh government, with re- 
— gard to them; it may be neceſſary, after we have 
ho 


hinted a few reaſons of the preſent conteſt, to give ſome 
account of the origin of theſe colonies, with which we 
are now contending, | Whether all the accounts of the 
ancients concerning the peopling of America are a- 
pocryphical or true, I will not pretend to affirm or 
deny. At ſo great a diſtance from the original of a 
people, ſo far ſeparated from the reſt of the world, 

many things that have been written are unknown, 
many things are uncertain, and very few that 
can be fully depended upon as matters of fact. From 
ſome circumſtances acknowledged by creditable wri- 
ters, it is highly probable that there were parts of 
America inhabited by Britons, three hundred years 
before the Spaniards knew any thing of theſe weſtern 
parts. Modern writers, by adopting a new theory 
of hiſtory, have, by one daſh of the pen, ſtruck out 
all the very ancient accounts of nations, and their man- 
ners as fabulous; and at once freed themſelves both 
of the truth and falſchood of ancient records. The 
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authority of Diadorus Siculus, Plato, and others, are 
now confidered as mere dreams, and the more mo- 
dern accounts of Spaniſh and Portuguſe Papiſts re- 
ceived as the data, and firſt principles of American 
hiſtory. Columbus is in general allowed to be the 
firſt diſcoverer of America in theſe latter times; 
though De la Vaga informs us, that one Sanchez, a 
native of Helva, in Spain, diſcovered theſe regions be. 


fore him. It was in the year 1492 that Columbus 


entered upon his enterprize, and diſcovered the nor- 
thern parts of America; and in 1497 that Americus 
Veſputius diſcovered the ſouthern parts. In this ſame 
year, the two Cabors, the father and ſon, under the 
tommiſſion of King Henry the ſeventh, made further 
diſcoveries than either Columbus or Americas, for 
which they were highly honoured by the king of 
England: What gives the preference to the two Eng- 


rg men, above the Genoeſe and the Florintine is, 


that the Britons diſcovered the continent, when the 


others only diſcovered ſome iſlands, and did not dif: 


cover the main land till an year after it had been dif: 
covered by the Cabots. Americus came after them 
both, and gave a name to the whole weſtern world, 
to which, as a diſcoverer, he was no ways entitled. 
It was in conſequence of the diſcoveries which the Ca- 
bots made, that after adventurers in England, made 
their acquaintance with the weſtern parts of the globe: 
Moſt of the attempts to ſettle colonies in America 
were unſucceſsful at firſt, which happened either 
through the ignorance of the adventurers, or the 
treachery of ſome particular perſons among them; who, 
for ſelfiſh and intereſted purpoſes, betrayed the trult 


fepoſed in them. Sir Walter Raliegh, Willoughby; 


Frobiſher, Gilbert, and Goſnold, made ſeveral bold 
and unſucceſsful attempts before they ſucceeded, and 
their 
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their utmoſt efforts proceeded little farther than to 
diſcover the poſſibility of ſetiling colonies in choſe 
parts of the world. The greateſt part of the weſtern 
continent, towards the north, was called at firſt Vir- 
ginia, either. becauſe the firſt white perſon that was 
born there was a female, or in honour of the Queen 


of England, under whoſe ſanction they had made the 


diſcovery. This country was at firſt diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of North and South Virginia, till Captain 
Smith, in the year 16 14, by preſenting a map of 
N nk Virginia had its name changed to a that of New. 
England. . 

The violence of the Laudean pe in Eugland! in 
a great meaſure promoted the population of America: 
and, without any deſign of advancing the intereſts of 
adventurers, gave exiſtence to ſchemes that planted; 
an Engliſh race of people in the wilds of the welt. 
In the year 1620, ſome perſons, who at that time 
were called Puritans, to avoid the violence of reli- 
gious perſecution fled to Holland, and ſettled: at Ley- 
den, where they were allowed the free exerciſe of 
their religion. After they had continued there for 
ſome years, they began to ſind a lukewarmneſs of 
temper, and callouſneſs of diſpoſition gradually en- 
creaſe upon them, and were afraid, that by conſtant 
intercourſe with the luke warm Dutchmen, their po- 
ſterity would in proceſs of time loſe all that zeal which: 
they thought neceſſary tg ſupport that form of reli- 
gion they approved of. Their children had married 
into Dutch families, and their congregation began to 
decline: they therefore projected the ſcheme of emi- 
gration to America, chiefly with a deſign to plant a 
church according to that form which they had now 
tet up in Holland. This congregation of Chriſtians 
dere called Independents, becaufe they maintained 
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that congregational ehurches are indepertdehr ; on a 
Epiſcopal or Preſbyterian juriſdiction, and held that 
profeſſed believers of the Goſpel, uniting in the faith 
and worſhip of the New: Teſtament; Have à juſt right 
to exerciſe all religious diſeipline Within their congre- 
gation, wirhout being accauntable to any foreign ju- 
riſdiction- After much deliberation, it was reſolyed 
that the younger part ſhould go and Tetthe in America, 
under tlie protection of che King of England, where 
they might enjoy the liberty of their conſciences, and 
be capable of encouraging their friends and country. 
men to follow them. 

They ſent their agents into England, and 00. 
tained a patent from the crown, and agreed with 
| ſeveral” merchants to become Atenturert in the 
undertaking: Several members of the church, over 
whom the famous Mr Robinſon was paſtor, ſold 
their eſtates, and made a eommon bank, with which 
they purchaſed a fmall ſhip of ſixty tons, and hired 
another of one hundred and eighty. The agents ſail- 
ed into Holland with their own ſhip, to take in as 
many of the congregation as were willing to embark, 
while the other veſſel was freighting with all neceſ- 
ſaries for the new plantation. All things being ready, 
Mr Robinſon kept a day of faſting and prayer with 
his congregation, and took his leave of BEOS; 
rrers with the following exhortation: 
FBrethren, we are now quickly to part An one 
<anorher, and whether I may ever live to ſee your 
faces on earth any more, the God of heaven only 
knows; but whether the Lord has appointed that 
Vor no, 1 charge you before God, and his bleſſed 
angels, that ye follow me no farther than you. have 
feen me follow the Lord Jeſus: Chriſt. | 
I God revealapy thing to you, by any other in- 
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« frument of his, be as ready to receive it as ever 
you were to receive any truth by my miniſtry; for 
I am yerily perſuaded, the Lord has more truth 
yet to break forth out of his holy word. For my 
* part, I cannot ſufficiently bewail * condition of 
the reformed churches, who are come to a period 
« in religion, and will go at preſent no farther than 
the inſtruments of their reformation. The Lu- 
* therans' cannot be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther ſaw; whatever part of his will our God 
© has revealed to Calyin, they will rather die than 
embrace it; and the Calviniſts, you, ſee, ſtick faſt 
© where they were left by that great man of God, 
+ wha yet lay nat all things. . 
© This is a miſery much to be lamented ; for though 
they were burning and ſhining lights in their times, 
« yet they penetrated not into the whole council of 
Gad, but were they now living, would be as wil- 
ling ta embrace further light as that which they firſt 
received. I beſeech you, remember tis an article 
of our church covenants, that you be ready to re- 
* ceive whatever truth ſhall be made known to you 
from the written word of God. Remember that, 
* and every other article. of your ſacred covenant. 
But I muſt here withal exhort you, to. take heed 
* what you receive as truth, examine it, conſider it, 
and compare it with other ſcriptures of truth, before 
you receive it; for it is not poſſible that Ts chriſti. 

* an world mould come ſo wg, out of fuch thick an- 
{ tichriſtian darkneſs, and that Perfection . know 
* ledge ſhould break ch at onte? * 
On the firſt of July, the adventurers went from 
Leyden to Delfthaven, whither Mr Robinſon and the 
ancients of his a0. e accompanied them; they 

0. 
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continued together; all night, and next morning, after 
mutual embraces, Mr Robinſon kneeled down on the 
ſea-ſhore, and with a fervent prayer, committed them 
to the protection and bleffing of heaven. The ad- 
venturers were about one hundred and twenty; Who 
having joined their other ſhip, ſuiled for New-Eng- 
And on the fifth of Auguſt; but one of their veſſels 
proving leaky, they left it, and embarked i in one veſ- 
fel, which arrived at Cape Cod on the nintli of No- 
vember, one thouſand {tr hundred and trenty. dad 
was the condition of theſe poor men, who had winter 
before them, and no Geese s on land for 
their entertainment: moſt of them were in à weak 
and ſickly condition with the voyage, but there was 
no remedy: they therefore manned their long. boat, 
and having coaſted the ſhore, at length found a to- 
lerable harbour, where they landed their effects, and 
on the twenty- fifth of December, began to build a 
ſtore t houſe, and ſome ſmall cottages to preſerve them 
from the weather; Their company was divided into 
nineteen families; each family having an allotment of 
land gor ng and gardens, in proportion to the 
number of perſons of which it eonſiſted; and to pre- 
vent diſputes, the ſmuation of each family was decided 
by ddt. They agreed likewiſe upon ſome laws for 
their; civil and military government, and having cho - 
ſien a gqvernor, they called the place t their fettle- 
ment by the name of New Plymouth. ' | 
Theſe new planters underwent great kard(hips 
when: they firſt) went over, and many of them died 
through the fatigues of their voyage, and a-diſteniper 
Which raged among them. Their friends in England 
ſent them ſupplies, and notwithſtanding all difficulties 
they maintained their ſtation, and laid the foundation 
af one of the nobleſt ſettlements in America; which 
5 has 
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has proved an aſylum ta many Non · conformiſts ſince 
that time. 

In the firſt ſpri after theſe new, ſettlers had wea- 
thered out a ſev e winter, when they hegan to look 
afterewhat, things were neceſſary for their further ſuf- 
tenance, they were ſuddenly ſurpriſed. with the ap- 
pearance of two Indians, Who, in broken Engliſh, 
bad them welcome. One . theſe Indians had been 
acquainted wich ſome of the Engliſh who had been fiſh- 
ing on the eaſtern parts of New. England, and the o- 
ther had been ſeduced by a ſhipmaſter aboard his veſ- 
ſel, and carried to Europe, with ſome others, and 
chere ſold a ſlave, but had made his eſcape to Eng- 
land, out of Spain, and become ſervant to one Mr 
Slany, from whom he had found a way to return to 
his own country. This Indian's name was Squanto; 


He performed many good oſſices to this infant colo- 


ny, and inſtructed them how to plant indian corn, and 
made them acquainted with one of the principal 
Sachems in the country, who came with ſome of his 
people from a great diſtance to pay them a viſit, enter- 
ed into a league with them, and became ſubjects of 
England. Hiſtorians inform us of a ſtrange device 
that this Squanto, obſerved, to bring the Sachems 
and Indians into friendſhip with the coloniſts, and un- 
der the government of the Engliſh. He 5 
them that the King of England kept the plague lock- 
ed up in a cellar, and could let it out when he plea- 
ſed, to deſtroy them all. 
on the àpprehenſions of thoſe ignorant ſavages, Who 
had ſeen the greateſt part of their neighbours a few 
years. before ſwep away by a moſt terrible plagues 
This fri jcadly tratagem. of Squanto was a happy mean 
of preſerving this infant colony, and was by the pi- 
ous 5 religious people of. thoſe. times, conſidered 
| a8 


This had à great effect up; 
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as a ſpecial interpoſition of providence in their fa 

vour. 

In the midſt of many trials, dangers, 24 diſap. 

pointmenits, thoſe coloniſts continued to ſupport them- 
ſelves, and maintain their religion, as their circumſtan- 
ces would permit, till a company of gentlemen in Eng. 


land gave them further relief and aſſiſtance. 


From the time that the firſt adventurers went over 


to America, the loſſes that thoſe at home had ſuſtain- 
ed in their ſubſtance in ſupporting them, made them 
turn ſick of thoſe adventures: But there were other 
noblemen and gentlemen whb- were ready to engage 


in this cauſe, and obtained a new grant, 1620, of all 
the country between the latitudes 40 and 48, nd had 
à patent made out to them, under the title of the 
Council eſtabliſhed at Plymouth, in the county of De- 
von, for the planting, ruling, ordering, and govern- 
ing of New- England in America, their heirs and af- 
ſigns.“ This afterwards received the name of the 
grand Piymoath Patent. 

Mr White, a clergyman of Dorcheſter, having p pro- 


jected a ſcheme of a new ſettlement of, and afylum | 


for ejected miniſters, entered into a treaty with theſe 
new patentees. In conſequence of this, the council 
of Plymouth, by a deed under their common ſeal, 
gave, granted, bargained, and ſold to Henry Boſwell, 
and five others, gentlemen of Dorſertbire, a their heirs 
and aſſigns, and their affociates for ever, all that part 
of New. England therein deſcribed, at the bottom of 
4 certain bay there, commonly called Maſſachuſetts 
bay. In this deed, there was granted, all rights, Jo- 
riſdictions, royalties, liberties, freedoms, immunities, 
privileges, franchiſes, pre- eminences, and commodities 
whatſoever, which they themſelves had or miſght ex- 
c, or enjoy within the ſai lands. Some: years 

after 
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ufter, this company was joined with ſeveral gentle! 
men in London, the principal of whom was Sir Rich- 
ard Saltonſtall, and a ne draught of the former pa- 
tent was made out, and the names of the new adven: 


turers inſerted in it. It was confirmed by the King, 


and paſſed the ſeals March 4th 16289. By the royal 

charter, this company Was created a corporation, 

and had governors and aſſiſtants appointed, and were 
impowered to chuſe annually their ſucceſſors upon the 


| firſt day of Eaſter tertn. They accordingly met, and 


for the firſt time, on the 13th of May 1628, choſe a 
governor, deputy-govertior, and eighteen affiſtants. 


At this time the court agreed that every one of the 


company Who ſhould fubfcribe 501: ſhould have 
200 acres of land for their dividend, and in propor- 
tion for a greater ſum. A liſt of the names of ſubſcri- 
bers, and the ſums ſubſcribed, was tranfmitred to Mr 
Endicot, whom they had juſt a little before ſent over 
as governor in the plantation. This was the firſt roy- 
al charter, and the original of ſettling the Maſſachu- 
ſetts bay. This company was formed upon a plan fi- 
milar to that of the Eaſt- India company. The gen- 
tlemen who formed this company were reſident in 
England, and choſe their governor, deputy-governor, 
and aſſiſtants out of their own body, reſident among 
themſelves, and then ſent out a perſon under their au- 
thority, as governor, to diſpoſe of the ſiew ſettle- 
ment. The firſt of theſe was Mr Endicot, whom they 
ſent away as ſoon as the charter was executed, to take 
care of the colony, and to prevent the new fettlers 
from returning home, who were in great diſtreſs, and 
intended to have returned to England. 

Among the ſeveral debates concerning the nature 
of charters, it has never been yet fairly determined, 
Fhether fuch royal patents, granted for ever, to cor- 


porate 
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Porate * . their chat 
ters, can be diſſolyed at the pleaſure of the legiſlature- 
The. only difficulty. concerning this charter is, whe- 

ther, after the company removed. from Old-England to 
New · England, the acts and proeeedings ofthat company 
had the ſame force as before. ? Reaſon and juſtice will 
readili determine this Point in the affirmative z. but 
what it may be as a point of law, I will not affirm. 


If the ſoveteign has a right to grant charters, accor- 


ding to the laws of the empire, one charter muſt be 
as good as another; and if an act of parliament be 


neceſſary to make them legal and certain, then all 


the charters. of incorporated bodies muſt have that 
ſanction, otherwiſe they are not good tenures for any 
privileges. It would appear that the above- mention- 
ed charter was a charter to hold lands within certain 
latitudes, and to authoriſe theſe ſettlers to chuſe a 
governor and aſſiſtants. From whence it is natural 
to infer, that it gave them authority within thoſe.diſ- 
tris, when the inhabitants ſhould encreaſe, to en- 
creaſe the number of aſſiſtants; or at leaſt to grant 
to all who ſhould incorporate with them, according 
to the intention of the grant, the ſame privileges, ac- 
cording to their charters, as members of the corpora- 
tion. Theſe adventurers did not intend to ſet up any 
independent government, but meant to continue mem. 
bers of the Britiſh empire; but they certainly believ- 
ed that their removing from one place of the empire 
to another, did not deprive them of that privilege 
which other ſubjects of the ſovereign enjoyed. When 
they purchaſed lands under the ſanction of their char- 
ter, they did not imagine that they were not their own; 
but might be taken from them at the pleaſure, of the 
Britiſh legiſlature without their conſent. They cer- 
tainly anderſtood that their eſtates were freebolds, 

held 
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6 peld upon condition of their fulfilling the allegiance 
24 to the ſovereign implied in their charter, and that ng 
- wer in Britain could take them from tuem, with, 
0 out manifelt injuſtice, and breach of faith. "As to the 
y difference berween Old and New. England freeholds, 
Il hawyers' and caſuiſts miy have much to fay.; but by 


traeing matters to their Kigittal, it will de Faund that 
the greateſt” part of thoſe eltates called frecholds, and 
the tenures of corporations, are only founded upon 


the grants of princes, Afid the charters" of ſovereigus. 
be When' royal charters are ranted, which arc Under 
all ſtood to give title to cerram: Privileges of freedom z 
at it is alſo underſtood chat this! freedom is the Tame i 


all parts af the ſame empire; and chat though chere 
on- is no new government grantell, yet all the new privi- 
ain leged ſubſects have as good A right as the old ones, 
to enjoy the fame freedom. The coloniſts, by going 
to America were not fibetfrom the juriſdiftion of 
the» Briviſh parliament, nor- did they pretend to any 
ſuch liberty; but they imagiꝑed that When they were 
made free by charter, that Afoundition was laid; for 
their having ſome ſhare inthe! legiſlature. All acts of 
parliament are certainly binding upon every part of 
the empire but this ariſes from either an epreſſed 
or implied repreſentation of the ſubjects in parliament; 
and though the king cannot give a charter to àboliſn 
acts of parliament, he may, notwithſtanding, accor- 
ding to the laws, give a new quaſification ro ſubjeQts, 
to make them a' part of the ſame lefiftitire. The 
coloniſts who were freemen of the empire were bound. 
by the laws thereof; but in ſo faf as the were free- 
men, they were alſo entitled to a ſharé int 3 "legiſla- 
tare; to refaſe them the latter, would be 100 ing them 


"from all ere to the former," 5 fub jefting them 
eie 5 to 
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to an arbitrary power, againſt which they bag no re- 


iedy. 


he firſt colaniſts Gon to have had but very indif. 
ferent ideas of civil and religious liberty; for the co. 


tony of Maſſachuſetts bay confined their civil liberty 


to their church- members, and permitted none to a 


ſhare in their government, "who were not joined mem- 
bers in their congregations. And with regard to re- 
ligions freedom, they. were exceedingly. narrow 
minded, and inſtead of tolerating people of different 
ſentiments, they perſecuted the innocent Quakers 
with unrelenting rigour. 'They were, no doubt, much 
fretted and chagrineg in their dempers, with the uſage. 
they had met with in their own country; and had 


imbibed the N of the times, which was very far 


from being mild. It does not appear that their pro- 
feſſed principles taught them the practices they found · 
ed upon them, but their behaviour was rather a per- 
verſion of their principles. They, throngh long op- 
preſſion, had acquired a ſourneſs of temper, and a 
ſolemnity of manners, of which their religion and 
Whole 2 was ſeaſoned; ſo that their religion 
was mare under the government of their manners, 
than became the purity of their profeſſion. The peo- 
ple were much to be blamed, though their religion 
deſerves commendation. It was a boiſterous age in 
which they lived, and it could not well be expected 
that men who. had faifered ſo many hardſhips and fe- 

verities would be exceeding mild in their tempers. 
The people who at this time emigrated to America, 
were generally of two ſorts: ſuch as fled from perſe- 
cution, on account of their religion; and ſuch as were 
influenced by the love of worldly advantage: Theſe, 
as their motiyes were different, frequently purſued 
different meaſures to obtain their ends. But every 
reader 
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reader of their hiſtory muſt confeſs that an unanimiz 
ty was maintained beyond what could have been ex- 
pected, in ſueh angular eircumſtances. Ihe fofet᷑ bf | 
religion was ſuch à bond of union in the minds of the 
majority, that amidſt all the various jarrings and con. 
tentions lick happened among them, they never 
proceeded ſo far as to eome to any eottfiderable rape 
ture. They bore one another's infirmities; and over. 
looked many faults, which in ordinar ry caſes they would 
not have done; their mutual Bardlhibs Vewefted te 
together, and made them ſhew compalſion'to _ 
nr as ſtrangers in a forengi land. un ies 
After the government, together th their feſt 
charter, was removed" from England to the colony; 
they began to encreaſe exceedingly faſt; perſons of 
rank and fortune not only Pätronized them; bur bore 
them company into the wilderneſs bf America“ The 
Lady Arabelia Johnſton, atick ſeverdl ofhers af rank 


and condition; forſook their own native Homes“ Ad 


croſſedi the Aflantie; where they mi might ane we free 
exerciſe | of their rellglenz it gorerners Folih 
Nn BAL and tler deputy governor, Pues 


Dudley, HEI were tell of ee Ubinttes; 
who d lehre England for” the Hike of gain, büt 
to mafnt a- od. conſcienee: they y polleſſed all the 
enjoymetiis in their nutiie euntry chat moſt p 
are fond of, but che) Wanted liber ry of *conſeicties, 
which he EP the⸗ Sateſt enjoymet . They there. 
fore committed their lives' and their Ces to the 
mereytof winds and Teas; for the hope Sf exjoyitts 
cke y never ſaw, and where they 
could promiſe themſelves nothing buth&raſhips'and 
difſicuſties. A fleet of eleven flips, of hic the Ard. 
bella was the xdiitval's' imp, veſſel of three hundred 
aut f a. landed ſafk in New. Eagland in the md. 
P v2) dle 
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dle of July. 1639; 1 Two, nhouſand paſſengers came 

er in chis ſlget, carrying with them as much of their 
forgunas as they could command, wih all things they 
Fav 3 for the, climate in which, e de- 

do ai im nech 

r their rin Lady Arabella, died of 2 
F which ſhe had, contracted in the, , voy- 
age, tc the. great grief of har friends, and gf the co- 
loniſts ; and many of the company were likewiſe car- 
xied off by diſeaſes common zd the climate. There 
Were twa things which, azachis time alarmed them 


greatly; ſcarcity of. Proviligns. and M . of, the Indi, 


ans :- ſcorching droughts had in a great meaſure con- 
ſumed the; fruits of , ground 3,0 tha the necefla; 
Ties of life became <xeecdingly ſcarce, and the whole 
— verein danger of pęriſhing. From chis fear 
they. were happily Aike By the arrival of ſever 
gal thips from Jreland, ladgn with 199 70 ſorts of pro- 
viſions, hi- ſupplied thein neceffity for the preſent, 
all more Supplies could, he, progided- The fame pro- 
videncę that delisered them rpm the. dread of famine, 
removed allo. their other, CES 1e kl . A molt 
dreadful plagues rogecher, wich 97 Tak 
ſwept W nipe out of ten; of — abe 


emtha remained, fled from the infeQign, 10 2 


dhe 
Sans plac, of de country. Theſe, PET: Elen 


they. preregdęg p poſſaſs any tracts of ground, made a 
lauful purchaſe thereof from the true proprietors, and 
paid them - a price for What ihey afterwarde poſſeſſed. 


To reaſon, ir is an high abſurdity, for a king of Bri. 


tain, or any other r ſovereign, to pretend to give char- 
ters of right, ro, other, peoples poſleſſions; ow. 
11 ER as ey at me 


\ 


T Fein ſulſicient tide 39 gixe. them þ on of 
—— ds of zhe original natives z they therefore, before 


W 
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ſome of their ſubjects, when ſcampering round the 
globe, ſhould chance to ſee their country as they are 
paſſing Along. With as much juſtice might ſome o- 
ther nations grant charters to their ſubjects; of poſſeſ- 
fions in England and France, becanfe ſome adyentur- 
ers of ' their nations happened to fail along theit 
coaſts, às tlie people itt Eügland and France grant 
charters to their fubſects in America. It was a fair 
acknowledginent of thoſe ſettlers, that rhey did not 
believe their charters gave them a lawful title, when 
they purchaſed their lands from the batives of the 
country; and it is certainly no more than an act of 
juſtice, which all nations ſhould obſerve towards thoſe 
that are giving them no trouble, to purchaſe what they 
mean to poſſeſs in their country. If, after they have 
made their purchaſe, they intend to hold of their na- 
tive country as ſubjects for protection, they ought 
undoubtedly to pay the ordinary reſpects due to its 
government, and enjoy the common rights of others 
of the community. A charter can never lawfully 
proceed ahy farther than a promiſe, of protection of 
thoſe lawful poſſeſſions which the ſubjects of a govern- 
ment have acquired: for no government can give a 
right to à ſoil which does not belong thereto: It is 
plain from this obſervation, that this Maſſachuſetts 
colony did not derive their right of manorſhip from 
any ſovereign, but from purchaſe; for at no time 
can it be ſaid; that ever the lands of the Indians be- 
longed to eitlier king or parliament of any nation in 
Europe. Their charter. affirms that they were to 
hold their title to the ſoil in common, and free ſoc- 
cage, as of the manor, of Eaſt-Greenwich in Kent“ 
* W but 
' * MASSACHUSETS' COLONY CHARTER. _ 
1 Whereas our moſt deare androy- -mory, by his Highneſs's letters pa- 


ather King James of blefſed'me- tents beateing date at Weſtminſter _ 
| | | the 
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but how a title could be given to a ſoil by thoſe to 
whom it did not belong, appears rather whimſical 
and àabſurd. It may be an amuſement for lawyers to 
trifle with, but juſtice and equity will remove all ſuch 
ideas. One would think the coloniſts, though they 
were flying from oppreſſion, had at this time very 
mean ideas of juſtice and liberty, to ſolieit a pa- 
tent to carxy in their pockets, to a fortign country, 
to claim a right to other people's lawful poſſeſſions. 


the third day of November, in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, hath 
' given and granted unto the Coun- 
Ee ftablifiba at Plymouth in the 
county of Devon, for the planting: 
ruling,. ordering, and governing of 
New-England in America, and to 
eir heirs, ſuc:eſſours, and af- 
fignes for ever: All that part of A- 
merica lying and being in breadth 
from fourty degrees of northerly 
latitude frotn the equitoxtiall line 
to fourty eight degrees of the faid 
northerly latitude inclufively, and 
in length of and within all the 


breadth, aforeſaid throughout the 


maine lands from ſea to ſea, toge- 
ther alſo with all the firme lands, 
foyles, grounds, havens, ports, rt 
vers, waters, fiſhing, mines and 
mincralls, as well royall mines of 


quarries, and all and fingular other 
commodities, juriſdictions, privi- 
Teges, franchiſes and preheminen- 


ces both withis the faid tract of 


land upon the maine, and alſo 
within the iflands and ſeas ad- 
joining. Provided always that 
the ſaid iſlands or any the pre- 
miſſes by the ſaid letiers patent 
intended and meant to be granted 
were not then actually pofſeſſed or 
inhabited by any other chriſtian 
prince, or ſtate, nor within the 
"bounds limits or ter:itories of 


It would ehr they ſaw the inconſiſtency, and claim- 
PY awviice T0 n + 5 F £51 | 


ould and ſilver, as other mines. 
d mineralls, precious ſtones, 


ed 


the ſouthern colonies then before 
granted by our fail deare father 
ta be planted by ſuch of his loving 
ſubjects in the ſouthern parts. To 
have and to hold, poſſeſs and enjoy 
all and ſingular the aforeſaid conti- 


nent, lands, territories, iſlands, he- 
reditaments and precmas; feas, wa- 


ters, fiſniugs, with all and all manner 


their commodities, reyalties, liber- 


ties, preheminences; and profits that 
ſhould from thenceforth ariſe from 


thence with all and ſingular their 
appurtenances, and every and 


parcel thereof, unto the ſaid Coun- 
cel, and their ſucceſſors and aſ- 
ſignes for ever, to the ſole and pro- 
per uſe, benefit and behoof of them 


the ſaid Councei avd theit ſueceſ- 


ſors and aflignes for ever: To bc 
houlden of ohr ſaid moft dear and 


royal Father, his deirs and ſuccet- 


ſors, as of bis manor of Eaſt-Green- 
wich in the county of Kent, in fret 
and common ſoccage,- and not 'n 
Capite nor by knights. ſervice. 
Yielding and paying therefore to 
the ſaid late King,” his heirs and 
ſncceſſors the fifth part of the ore 
of gould and filver which ſhould 
from time to time and at all times 
thenafter happen to be found, got- 
ten, had and obtained in, at, or 
within any of the {aid /ands, limits, 
territories and precincts, or in or 
within any part or parcel thereof, 
for or in reſpe& of all and all man- 
| alas 107 
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ed no right till they had firſt made a bargain, and 
paid the purchaſe. Thoſe who at preſent debate con- 
cerning theſe old parchments on either fide of the 
queſtion, will never be able to draw an honourable 
concluſion from them, orthy of the true friends of l- 
berty. 2 In the hiſtory of human nature, it is difficult 
to find conſiſtency, when men's intereſts and paſſions 
become counſellors for their ations.” ss. 

The charms of à charter under the great ſeul of 
England wrought, powerfully upon perſons of ſeveril 


ner of duties. demands and ſervi- 
ces what ſoever to be done made or 
paid to our ſaid dear Father the 
late King, bis heirs and ſucceſſors; 
as in and by the ſaid letters patent 
(among(t ſundry other. - clauſes, 
powers, privilegesand grantsthere- 
in contained) more at large ap- 
pearetn. 5 f 

And whereas the ſaid Councel 
eſtabliſhed at Plymouth in the 
county of Devon, for the planting, 
ruling, ordering and governing of 
New-England in America, have by 
their deed indented under their 
common ſeal, bearing date the 


_ nineteenth day of March laſt paſt, 


in the third year of our reign, gi- 
ven. granted, bargained, fo:d, en- 
feoffed. aliened and confirmed to 
Sir Henry Rofewell, Sir John Young, 
knights, Thomas Southcott, John 
Humphrey, John Endicott and Sy- 
mon Whetcomb, their heirs and 
aſſociates forever, all that part of 
New-England in America aforeſaid 


which lieth add extendeth between 


à great river there called Mono- 
mack, alias Merrimack, and a 
certain other river there called 
Charles river, being the bottom 
of à certain bay there commonly 
called Maſſachuſetts, alias Mat- 
tachuſetts, alias Mattatuſetts bay, 
and alſo all and ſingular thoſe lands 


and hereditaments whatſoever ly- 


ing and being witkin the ſpace of 


degrees; 


three Engliſh miles on the ſouth 
part of the ſaid Charles river, or of 
any or every part thereof, and alſo 
all and ſingular the lands aad here - 
ditaments whatſoever, lying and be- 
ing within the ſpace of three _ 
liſh miles to the ſouthward of the 
ſouthermoſt part of the ſaid*bay 
called Maſſachuſetts, alias Matta- 


chuſetts, alias Maſſatuſetts bäy, 


and alſo ali thoſe lands and heredi- 
tamenis which lye and be Within 
the ſpace of three Engliſh miles to 
the northward of the ſaid river cal- 
ted Monomack, alias Merrimick, 
or to the northward of any aud e- 
very part thereof, and all lands and 
hereditaments- whatſoever, Iyins 
within the limits aforeſaid, north 
and ſouth, in latitude and breadth, 
and in length aud longitude, of 
and within all the breadth afore- 
ſaid, throughout the main lands. 
there from the Atlamic and weſtern 
fea and ocean on thetaſt part to th 
ſouth ſea on the weſt part, and all 
lands and grounds, place and pla- 
ces, ſoils wood and wood grounds, 
havens, ports, rivers] waters fiſh- 
ing and hereditaments whatfoever, 
lying within the faid bounds, and 
limus, and every part and parcel 
thereof, and alſo all iſlands in Ame- 
rica aforeſaid in the ſaid ſeas or ei- 
ther of them on the weſterne or 
eaſterne coaſts or parts of the ſad 
tracts of lands by the {aid indenture 
| mentioncd 
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degrees; the giſtreſſed, the religious, and the avari: 
cious, from different motives, flocked to New. Eng- 


land. Pezſons deſcended of ancient families, mini: 


ſters of the Goſpel, merchants; hufbatidmen, artifl. 
cefs, during the ſpace of twebve years; went over in 
large bodies to ſettle; in America. The expenice of 


thoſe emigrations was truly extfaordinary 


; it was com: 


puted that the paſſage of the emigranis coſt at leaſt 
hinety thouſand pounds; the tranſportation of the 


_ firſt ſmall cattle, beſides theit price, coſt twelve thou- 


- 


1 to be given, granted, 
gained, fold, enfeoffed, atened 
and confirmed or any of them: 
And alſo all mines and mineralls, 
as well royall mines of gould and 
filrer, as other mines and mineralls 
whatſoever in the ſaid lands and 
premiſſes or any Fart thereof: and 
all juriſdictions, rights, royalties, 
iberties, freedoms; immunities, 
priviledges, franchiſes, prehemi- 


nences and commodities whatſo- 


ever, which they the ſaid Councet 
eſtablihed at Plymouth in the coun- 
ot Devon for the planting ruling 

aus, and. governing of New- 
England in America then had or 
might uſe exerciſe or enjoy, in and 
vithin the faid lands and premiſ- 
es by the ſaid indenture mention- 
ed to be given, granted, bargained, 
fould, enteoffed and confirmed, or 
in or within any part or parcel 
chereof. To have and to houid 
the ſaid part of New · England in 
America which lyeth and extends 
and is abutted as aforeſaid, and e- 


very part and parcel thereof; And 


all}; the ſaid iflands, rivers, ports, 


bavens, waters, fiſhings, mines and 
minerals, an. franchiſes, 
5 


royalties, liberties, privileges, com- 


modities, hereditaments and pte- 


miſſes whatſoever, with the appur- 


tenances, unto the ſaid Sir Henry 


Roſe well, Sir John Younge, Tho- 
mas Southcott, John Humfrey, 


Hurmfrey, John E 


ſand 


Jobn Endecott and Symon Whet:. 


eoub, their heirs and affignes, and 

their affociates, to the oniy proper 

and abſolute uſe and behoot of the 

faid Sir Henry Roſewell, Sir John 
Younge, Thomas Southcott, John 

Humfrey, John Endecott aud Symon 
Whetcomb, their heirs aud aſſignes, 
and aſſociates forevermore. To be 

houldet of us,” or beirs and ſuc- 

ceſſors, as of our mannor df Eaſt- 
Greenwich in the county of Kent, 
in free and common foceage, and 
not in Capite, nor by knights ſer- 
vice. yieldipg and paying therefore 
unto us or heirs and ſucceſſors; 
the fifth part of the bare of gould 
and filver which ſhall from time to 
time and at all times hereafter hap- 
pen to be found, gotten; had and 
obtained, in any of the ſaid lands 
within the faid limits, or in or with- 
in any part thereof, for and in ſatiſ- 
faction of all manner of duties, de- 
mands and ſervices whatſoever, to 
be done, made or paid to us, our 
heirs or ſucceſſors, as in and by the 
faid recited indenture more at 
large may appear. 

Now know ye; that we, at the 
humble ſuite and <petifion of the 
faid Sir Henry Roſetil, Sir John 
Yourige; Fhomas it, John 
tt and Sy- 
mon Whetcomb, and of others 
whom they have aſſociated unto 
them, Have, for divers — 

an 
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ſand pounds: che proviſions laid in, till more could 
be provided, coſt: forty · fe thouſand pounds: cha | 
i materials fot. building tlieir ſirſt cottages, coſt eigh 

icen thouſand pounds: their arms and ammunition 
including their artillery, twenty - wo thouſand pounds. 
other conſiderable ones; and no fewer than an hun- 
dred and ninety- eight ſhips were employed in carry: 


* 


ing meg. Women, children, cattle; and other com 
modities to this new dertlement; - It muſt have been 


n 


and con eee *. 
ed and gon meg, and by theic pres - 
ſents of our eſpegiall grace, certain 
knowledge, and meęre motion da 
grant and confirm unto the faid 
Sic Hen ' Raſewell, | Sir John 
Lounge, Thomas Southeatt, John 
Humfrey, John Endgcotty ant Si- 
mon Wheteœombe. an to their aſ- 
lociates heręaſtex named (vide het) 
dir Richard Saltonſtal K ut ade 
Johnſon, Samuel. Alderſey, Joh 
Ven, Matthew! Craddock, Geo! 


Harwgqog, Increaſe; Nowell, Aich 
ard Bellingham. Nathaniel Wright 
Samuel Vaſſall. Theophilus:Eato 
Thomas-, Gaffe; Thomas Adams, 
John Browne, ' Samyel Browne, 
Thomas Hutchias. Willam Vat 
all, Wülam Pipchon, and George 
Foxcroft their heirs and aſſignes, 
all the faid part of New England in 
America, lyeing and extending be- 
tweene the bounds and limits in the 
laid recited indentore expreſſed; 
and all lands aud grounds, place 
and places, ſoyles, wood and wood: 
grounds, havens, .- ports; niversy 
waters, mines, mineralls, \ carrot 
tons, rights, royalties, liberties, 
ireedomy, immunities; priviledges,. 
Lanchiſes, prehe minences, heredi- 
taments andcommodities/whatſbe: 
der to them the: faid/ Sir Henry 
Roſewell, sir John Voungel Tho- 


lohn Endecott and Simon Wbet- 


mas Southeott, John Humfrey, 


An 


combe; their; heirs and . 
and to their aſſociates by the ſand 
recited! indenture given, grantedy 
bargained, ſould, eufeoffed, 'alien- 
ed, and 'confirmed, or mentioned; 
ar — — * ven x 
granted, bargain , - 
ted, aliched, and confirmed, ' FG 
have and to haaldithe ſaid part of 
Neu- England in America and o- 
then the premniſſes hereby mention 
ed to be granted and confirmed 


rg& and (every part or parcell thereof 


ith the appurtenances unto the 
64 Sir Benvy Roſewell, Sir John 

unge, ir Richard Saltonſtall, 
Thomas Southcott. John Hum 
frey, Johm Eudecott, Symon Whet⸗ 
combe, I hac Johnſon, Samuel Al- 
derſey, John Ven, Matthew Crad- 
dock, r Increaſe-. 
Nowell,” Richard Perry, Richard 
Bellingham, Nathaniel WrightySa- 
muet Vaſſall, Theophilus Eathn, 
Thomas ' Goffie, Thomas Adams, 
John Browne, Samuel Browne, 
Thomas. Hutchins, William Vaſſall, 
William Pinchon, and George Fox- 
croft, _ 2 a mam. — 
ver, to their only pro L ablo- 
late als aid eee 
'To be houlden of us our heirs 78 
ſucceſſours as of our mannor © 
Eaſt Greenwich! aforeſaid in free 
and common ſoccage, and not in 
Capite nar by knights ſervice, and 
alſo yielding and paying therefore 


er 


niir country, to go to 
derneſ sz. 


What declared the principal deſign af thoſe emi. 
grants, was their ꝓractice ; for they had no ſooner 
arited in New. England, than they began to purſue 
that re formation im religion, which they had projected 
before thy left their native country. On Auguſt the 
25th 1630, they kept a ſolemn faſt, and choſe a mi- 


"NS 


do us our heirs and ſucoeſſours the 
| 1 oni ot all onre of gould 
zu ſilver, which from time to time 
_ and'at all times heteaſter ſhall be 
There, potten; had or obtained, for 
Il exyiers, cxattions and demands 
var. according to the tenure 
and reſervation ir the. laid recited 


_ identuteexprifiggor bs part 


nd. furthen /know e that of 
our mere eſpeciall grave; certain 
kaowledge and mrere motion, 
dehave given and grꝶmted and by 
tdeſe preſentsdda, for q155 — 
and uece ſſursgiue and grant unt 
9 — . —— Roſtwelly Sir 
Dd ane, Sirmichet! Salton 
_ fal'/ſhnomes, Southebet, John 
Ihrowsoys:folm/Eddecott} Simon 
Whetrambe;:If.ac] chnfbuy Sa- 
__wehAllgrieys fob Ven, Mat- 
Loa tre  Hazwood; 
. Nowe, UR Perry. 
| 5 — - 'BellioghimgisNathaniet 
oy zight, SamudllVaſlal,)Theophic 
__  agraton, Thomis Goto, Thomas 
ns, john, Browne]: Samuel 
ron nes Ihamas. H Hutohins, Wil. 
lam Vaſſal, Wiliam Pinchon, and 
George Foxcroft, their heirs and 
aſſignes, all that ꝙꝓatt bf New Eng- 
land in America which lies and ex- 
tend between oa great river there 
commonty calied Monnmeck river, 
ans Merrymagk river, and a ctr». 
tai qther river there called Charles 
river beſng inthe bat tom of a cer- 
G] * 


S To Ro 


an amazing impulſe that wrought ſo powerfully upon 
ſubh numbers of:people, to make them forſake their 
reſide in the midſt of a wil. 


/ the-morthward of any and 


- : . x -< 
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niſter 


tain bay there commonly called 
Maſſachuſets, alias Mattachuſets, 
alias Maſſatuſets bay, and alſo all 
and fingular thoſe lands and here- 
ditaments whatſoever lying within 
the ſpace of three Eng liſh'miles on 
the ſbuth part of the faid*river cal- 
led Charles river, oro uny or every 

t thereof, and alſd al and ſin- 
guar the lands and hereditaments 
whatſoever lyeing and being within 
the Pace of three Englifh miles to 
the ſouthward of the fouther moſt 
part of the ſaid hay called Maſſa- 
obirſettu, aſſac Mittachuſetts, alias 
Maſſatufets bay. And alſo all thoſe 
lands and bhereditamehts whatſoe- 
ver which lye and be within the 
fpace of three Engliſh miles to the 
northward of the ſaſd river called 
Monomack alias Merrymack, or to 
every 
part thereof, and all lands and be- 
reditaments whatſoever ly eins 
withim-the limits aforeſaid north 
andi ſouth in latitude and breadth, 
and · in length and4ongitude of ard 
withim. all the breadth aforeſaid 
throughout the maine lands there 
from the Atlantiek and weſtern 
ſex and ocean on the eaſt part to 
the ſouth ſea on the weſt parte, 
and all lands and grounds, place 
and places, ſoyles, wobt and wood 
grounds; havens, ports, rivers, wa- 
ters and hereditaments whatſoever 
lyeing within en, — 

| ang 
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niſter to preſide in their public worſhip. One My 
Wilſon, formerly a miniſter of 8udbury, in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk, was appointed their paſtor. This new 
Jure was formed at Charleſtown, on the north fide of 
Charles river, not far from Boſton, which at that time 
did not exiſt. In a very ſhort time there were ſeyeq 
churches formed in Maſſachuſetts bay, all obſerving 
the ſame order, worſhip, and diſcipline “, which the 
writers of the New-England hiſtory compare to the 


ſeven 


*Charleflown, Dorcheſter, Boſton, Roxbury, Lyn, Watertoun, Plymouth, 


limits and every part and parcel 
thereof, and alſo all iflands in A- 
merica aforeſaid in the faid ſeas or 
either of them on the weſtern or 
eatern coaſts oy parts of the faid 
tracts of lands hereby mentioned 
to be given or granted or any of 
them, and all mines and mineralls 
as well royall mines of gow'd and 
filver as other mines and minera!ls 
whatſoever, in the faid lands and 
premiſſes or any part theredf, and 
free liberty of fiſhing in or within 
any the rivers or waters within the 
dounds and limits aforefaid and the 


ſeas thereunto adjoining, and all 


filhes, royal fiſhes, whales, balah, 
ſiurgeon, and other fiſhes of what 
End or nature ſoever that hall at 
any time hereafter be taken in or 
within the ſaid} ſras or waters or 
any of them, by the ſaid Sir Henry 
Roſewell, Sir John You | 
Richard Saltonſtall, Thomas South - 
cott, John Huthfrey, John Ende- 
cott, Ssmon Whetcombe, Ifrac 
Jobnon, Samuel Alderſey, john 
Ven, Matthew Craddock George 
Harwood, Increafe Nowell, Rich- 
ard — Richard Bell'ngbam, 
Nathanſef Wright, Samuel Vaal, 
Theophilus Eaton, Thomas Goffe, 
Thomas Adams, John Browne; Sa- 
moe! Browne, Thomas Hr chins, 
Wilam Vaſſall, William Pinchon, 
and George Foseroft their heirs 


nge, Sir 


and aſſigneg. or by any other per- 
ſon er perſons whatſve ver there. 
ithabiting, by them, or any ofthem, 
appointed to fiſh therein. Provi- 
ded always that; if the ſaid.lands, 
iſflabds; or any other th= premiſſeh. 
herein hefore mentioned, and by 
theſe preſents intended and meant 
to be granted, were at the time of 
the granting of the ſaid former let- 

ters patents dated the third day of 
November, in the eighteenth yeare. 


of our (Hd dear: fathers reigne a- 


foreſaid, actually poſſciſed or inha- 
bited, by any other chriſtian prince 
rate, or were within the bounds, 
mits, or territories of that ſou- 
therne colonie then before granted. 
by our ſaid late father to be plant- 
ed by divers of his loveing ſubjects 
in the ſouth parts of America, that 
then this preſent grant ſhall not 
extend to any ſuch parts or par- 
cells thereof, ſo ſormerly inhabited 
or lying within the bounds of the 
ſouthery plantation as aforefail, 
but as to thoſe parts or parcells ſa. 
ger or inhabited by ſuch cht̃i- 
jan prince or ſtate, or being with- 
in the boutids aforefaid, ſhall be 
utterly voide, theſe preſents or any 
thing therein contained to the con- 
trary notwithſtandirig. To hive. 
and to hould, poſſeſs and enjoy the 
ſaid parts of New-Enfland in A- 
merica, which lye, extend and are. 
_ _ abutte& 


— 
0 
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John Browne, Samuel Browne, 


combe, Iſaac Johnſon, Samuel Al- 


ſeven churches in Aſia, which in ſome things they | 
endeavoured to imitate. aro ] 
The colony of Maſſachuſetts bay ſoon became numer. 
ous, and it was reſolved to plant other colonies in that \ 
country, as near one another as was poſſible to ſettle c 
them, For this purpoſe, in the year 1635, Mr Tho. Wl * 
mas Hooker, and a company that joined with him, Wl © 
ſent agents from Cambridge to Connecticut, who pur- 5 
chaſed lands of the natives, where they ſettled, ſ 
and formed another colony. Thoſe new coloniſts V 
„ 4, % „6 rn 9. 45 FS: aff * \ | 
| : | finding 
abutted as aforeſaid and every part Thomas Hutchins, William Vaſſall, de 
and parcell thereof, and all-the if- William Pinchon, and George Fox- dc 
ds, rivers, ports, havens, waters, crofte, their heirs and aſſigns for- N 
fiſhings, fiſhes, mines, minerals, evermore.' To be houlden of us, Be 
juriſdictions, franchiſes, royalties, our heires and ſucceſſours, as our m 
- Jiberties, priviledges, commodities mannor of Eaſt Greenwich in the T 
and premiſſes whatſoever, with the county of Kent withiv our reaime Wi 72 
appurtenances unto the ſaid Sir of England. in free and common TI 
Henry koſewell, Sir John Lounge, ſoccage, and not in Capite, nor by la] 
Sir Richard Saltonſtall, Thomas knights ſervice. and alſo yeelding Fo 
Southcott, John Humfrey,: John and paying therefore to us, our Ca) 
Endecott, Symon Whetcombe, I heirs and ſucecſſors the fifth part un 
- aac Johnſon. Samuel Alderſey, only of all oare of gould and ſilver ant 
| John Ven. Matthew Craddock, which from time to time and at all thc 
George Harwbod, Increaſe No- times hereafter ſhall be there got- me 
well. Kichard Perry. Richard Bel- ten, had or obtained, for all ſervi- Wi the 
| lingham, Nathaniel Wright, Sa- ces, exactions and demands what- tim 
muel Vaſſal, Theophilus Eaton, ſoever. Provided alwayes and out cot 
| Thomas - Goffe, Thomas Adams, expreſſe will and meaneing is, that la 
hu Browne, Samuel Browne, onely one fifth part of the gould { 
| -homas Hutchins.” William Vaſ- and filver oare above mentioned in hay 
0 William Pinchon and George the whole, and no more, be reſer- gra 
' Foxcroft, ' their | heirs and aſſignes ved or payeable unto us, our hein mo 
forever; to the only proper and ab- and ſucceſſours, by colour or ver- firn 
ſolute uſe and behoofe of the ſaid tue of theſe preſents, the double muy 
Sir Henry Roſewell. Sir John reſervations or recitals aforeſaid, or rn 
Younge, Sir Richard Saltonſtall, any thing therein contained not- 100 
Thomas Southcott; Jobn Humfrey. withſtand ing pol 
John Endecott, 'Symon Whet- And for as much as the good and ie 
combe, Iſaac Jobnſon, Samuel Al- proſperous ſueceſſe of the planta- Wi Oott 
derſey, John Ven, Matthew Crad- lion of the ſaid parts of New-Eng- ett 
dock, George Harwood, Increaſe land aforeſaid intended by the fad Ml Joh. 
- Nowell, Richard Perry, Richard Sir Henry Roſewell, Sir John en. 
Bellingham, Nathaniel! Wright, Lounge. Br Richard Saltonſtal), Hart 
Samuel Vaſſall, Theophilus Eaton, Thomas Southcott, John Humfrej. The 
Thomas Goffe, Thomas Adams, John Endecott, Symon Whet- The 
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finding | themſelves without the bounds of the 
Maſſachuſetts charter, formed a government of their 
own, in imitation of that which they had ſeen obſer- 
ved in the colony they had left. They afterwards re- 
ceived an ample charter from the King of England, 
and became a flouriſhing colony; But what extend- 
ed this colony more, and made it more conſiderable 
was, Meſſrs Davenport and Eaton, two of the firſt 
ſettlers in Maſſachuſetts bay, deſired their friends that 


were now gone to Connecticut, to purchaſe for them, 


derſey, John Ven, Matthew crad- 
dock, George Harwood, Increaſe 
Nowell, Richard Perry, Richard 
Bellinghom, Nathaniel Wright, Sa- 
muel Vaſſall,.. Theophilus Eaton, 
Thomas Goffe, Thomas Adams, 
John Browne, , Samuel Browne, 
Thomas Hutchins, William Vaſ- 
fall, William Pinchon, and George 
Foxcroft, to he ſpeedily ſett upon, 
cannot but chiefely depend, next 
under the bleſſing of Almighty God 
and the ſupport of our royall au- 
thority, upon the good govern- 


ment of the ſame, to the end that 


the affairs and buſineſs which from 
time to time ſhall happen and ariſe 
concerning the ſaid lands and the 


lantation of the ſame, may be the 


tter managed and ordered, We 


have further hereby of out eſpeciall 


grace, certain knowledge and meere 
motion, given, granted and con- 
firmed, and for us, our heires and 
ſucceſſours, do give, grant and con- 
rme unto our ſaid truſtie and 
well-beloved ſubjects Sir Henr 
oſewell, Sir John Younge, Sir 
Richard Saltonſtall, Thomas South- 
cott, John Humfrey, Jahn Ende- 
cott, Symon Whetcomb, Iſaac 
Johnſon, Samuel Alderſey, John 
Ven, Matthew Craddock. George 
Harwood, Increaſe Nowell, Rich- 
ard Perry, Richard Bellingham, Na- 
thaniell Wright, Samuel Vaſſal, 
Theophilus Eaton, Thomas Goffe, 


y theſe preſents one 


of 


Thomas Adams, John Browne, Sa- 
muel Browne. Thomas Hutchins, 
William Vaſſall William Pinchon 

and George Foxcroft, and for u 
our heires and ſuteeſſours, wee 
will and 21 That the ſaid 
Sir Henry Roſewell, Sir John 
Younge, Sir Richard Saltonſtall, 
Thomas Southcott, John Humfrey, 
John Endecott, Symon Whet- 
combe, Iſaac Johnlon, Samvel Al- 
derſey, John Ven, Matthew Crad- 
doek, George Harwood, Increaſe 
oweli, Richard Perry, Richard 
Bellingham, Nathaniel Wright, Sa- 
muel Vaſſall, . Theophilus Eaton; 
Thomas Goffe, Thomas Adams, 
John Browne, Sampel Browne, 
homas Hutchins, William Vaſ- 
fall, William Pinchon, and George 
Foxcroft, and all ſuch others as 
ſhall hereafter, be admitted and 
made free of the companie and ſo- 
ciety hereafter mentioned ſhall 
m time to time and at all ti 

forever hereafter be by virtue of 
y corporate 
politique in fact and name, by the 
name of the Governor and Companie 
of the Maſſathuſetts Bay in New 
England: And them by the name 
of the Governor and Companie of the 
Maſſacbuſets Bay in Neaw- England; 
one body politique and corporate 
in deed, fact, and name, wee doe, 
for us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, 
make, ordaine,conſtitute, and con- 
_ firms 
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bf the native proprietors, all the lands that lay between 
them and Hudfon's river. This was accordingly done; 
and the purchafers in the year 1637 removed thither, 
and planted a beautiful colony, in a pleaſant bay along 
the ſea coaſt, where they built the rowns of New. 
Haven, Guildford, Milford, Stampford, and Brain- 
tree. Soon after the colony of Long Iſland was ſet. 
_ tled, an Ifland of 18 miles in breadth, and 120 miles 
in length. This is a very pleafant Hand, ſtretching it- 
felf along Fairfeld county, in New-Englaad, near the 


firme by theſe pre ents; and that 
by that name they thall have per- 
petual] ſucceſſion ; and that by 
the tame name they and their fuc- 
ceſſors ſhall and may be capable 
and enabled, as well to impleade 
and to be impleadet, and to pro- 
fecute; demand, and anſver, and 
be anfwered unto, in all and lingu- 
lar ſaits, cauſes, quarrells, and ac- 
tions of what kind and nature ſo- 
ever; and alſo to have, take, poſ- 
ſeſſe, acquire, and purchaſe any 
lands, tenements or hereditaments, 
or any goods or chattles, the ſame 
to leaſe, grant, demiſe, alien, þar- 
gain, feil, and diſpoſe of, as otber 
our leige people of this our realme 
of England, ofany other corpora- 
tion or body politique of the ſame, 
may lawfully doc. And further 
that the ſaid Governor and Com- 
panie and their ſucceſſors may 
ve forever one common feale to 
be uſed in all cauſes and occafions 
ef the ſaid Companie, and the ſame 
ſeale may alter, change, break and 
new make from time to time at 
their pleaſures. 
And our will and pleaſure is, 
and we do hereby, for us, our heirs, 


and ſucceſſors, ordaine and grant, 


that from henceforth for ever there 
' ſhall be one Governor, one depu- 
ty Governor, and eighteen Aſſiſt- 
ants of the ſame Companie to be 
from time to time conſtituted e- 


mouth 


lected and choſen out of the free- 
men of the faid Companie for the 
time beinge, in ſuch manncr and 
forme as hereafter in theſe preſents 
is expreſſed. Which ſaid officers 
ſhall apply themſelves to take care 
for the beſt diſpoſing and odering 
of the generall buſineſs and affairs 
of for and concerning the ſaid lands 
and premiſſes hereby mentioned 
to be granted, and the plantation 
thereof and the government of the 


people there. 
And for the better execution of 


our royall pleaſure and grant in this 
behalfe, we do by theſe preſents, 
for us, our heires,, and ſucceſſors, 
nominate, ordaine, make, and con- 
ſlitute our well beloved the ſaid 
Matthew Craddock, to be the firft 
and preſent Governor of the ſaid 
— . and the faid Thomas 
Gofte to be deputy Governor ot 
the faid Companie, and the faid 
Sir Richard Saltonſtall, Haac John- 
fon, Samuel Alderſey, John Ven, 
John Humfrey, John Endecott, Sy- 
mon Whetcombe, Increaſe No- 
well, Richard Perry, Nathaniel 
Wright, Samuel Vaffall, Theophi- 
lus Eaton, Thomas Adams, Tho- 
mas Hutchins, Joha Browne, 
George Foxcroft, William Vaſſal, 
and William Finchon to be the pre- 


ſent Aſſiſtants ofthe ſaid Companie, 


to continue in the ſaid ſeveral oft- 


ces reſpectively for ſuch time and 
i 
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| mouth of Hudſon's river, and is well furniſhed every 


where with convenient harbours. The fourth colony 
was called New-Haven, which being Londoners, in- 


tended to purſue trade, but failed in their enterpriſe ; 


their fortunes ſunk ſo faſt, that they loſt all hope, and 
many of them in returning to England, periſhed 
at ſea, and never more ſaw their native country. 
As many, however, ſtill remained as fupported the 


colony, 


which afterwards became conſiderable, 


and was joined in one charter with Connecticut, 
in the reign of Charles the ſecond, 1664; it 


in ſuch manner as in and by theſe 


preſents is hereafter declared and 
pointed. ; | 
And further we will and by theſe 
preſents, for us our heires and ſuc- 


ceſſors do ordaine and grant that 


the Governor of the ſaid Compa- 
nic for the time being, or in his ab- 
fence, by occaſion of ſickneſs or o- 
therwiſe, the deputy Governor for 
the time being ſhall have authori- 
ty-from time to time npon all oc- 
caſions to give order for the aſſem- 
bling of the ſaid — and 
calling them together to conſult 
and adviſe of the buſineſs and af- 
faires of the ſaid Companie. 

And that the ſaid Governor, de- 
puty Governor and Aſſiſtants of 
the ſaid Campanie for the time be- 
ing ſhall, or may once every month 
or oftner at their pleaſures aſſem- 
ble and hould and keep a court or 
affembly of themſelves for the bet- 
ter ordering and directing of their 
affairs. And that any feven or 
more perſons of the Aſſiſtants to- 
gether with the Governor or depu- 


ty Governor ſo aſſembled ſhail be 


faid, taken, held, and reputed to 
be, and ſhall be a full and ſufficient 
court or aſſembly of the faid-Com- 
panie, for the handling, ordering, 
and diſpatching of all ſuch buh- 
neſſes and occurrents, as ſhall from 
time to time happen, touching or 
concerning the ſaid Companie or 


plantation: And that there ſhall 
or may be held and kept by the 
Governor or deputy Governor of 
the ſaid Companie, and ſeven or 
more of the 1aid Aſſiſtants for the 
time being upon every laſt Wed- 
neſday.in Hillary, Eaſter, Trinity 
and Michaelmas Terms reſpective- 
ly for ever, one great generall and 

lemn aſſembly, which four gene- 
ral Aſſemblies ſhall be ſtyled and 
called the foure greate and gentrall 
courts of the ſaid Company: In all or 
any of which ſaid greate and gene- 
rall courts fo aflembled, We do, 
for us, our heires and ſuccefſours, 
give and grant to the ſaid Gover- 
nour and Companie and theire tuc- 
ceſſours, that the Governour, or 
in his abſence the deputy Gover- 
nour, of the ſaid Companie for the 
time being; and ſuch of the Aſſiſt- 
ants and freemen of the faid Com- 
panie as ſhall be preſent or the 

reater number of them ſo aſſem- 

ed, whereof the Governour or 
deputy Governour and fix of the 
Aſſiſlants at the leaſt to be feven, 
ſhall have full power and authori- 
ty to chooſe, nominate andappoint 
ſuch and ſo many others as they 
ſhall thinke fitt, and that ſhall be 
willing to accept the ſame, to be 
free of the ſaid Company and Ro- 
dy, and them into the ſame to ad- 
mit: And to ele& and conſtitute 
ſuch officers as they hail * 


. ùi— — . 
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js the capital of a county of the ſame name, and was 
in a very flouriſhing condition before the preſent war. 
In all theſe colonies, the firſt ſettlers were careful to 
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form independent churches ; which, though they did 


. conſider themſelves as accountable to each other for 


their conduct, yet lived in full fellowſhip and Om 


nion, walking in love with one another, and in t 


e fear 


* 


of God. Their ſtrictneſs and verities to thoſe that 
offended or differed from them, in more enlightened 
times, may have the appearance of a real want of cha- 


bitt and requiſite for the ordering, 
managing and diſpatching of the 
affaires of the ſaid Governor and 
Companie and theire ſucceſſours: 
And to make laws and ordi- 
nances for the good and welfare of 
the ſaid Companie, and for the go- 
ryment and orderitig of the taid 
nds and plantation, and the peo- 
ple inhabiteing and to inhabite the 
ſame, as to them from time to time 
ſhall be thought meete. So as ſuch 
lawes and ordinances be not con- 
trary or repugnant to the laws and 
ſtatutes of this our realme of Eng- 
land. | | 
Arid our will and pleaſure is, 
and we do hereby for ns. our heires 
and ſucceffours, eſtabliſn and or- 
daine, That * once in the 
yeare forever hereafter, namely the 
laſt Wedneſday iu Eaſter terme 
2 the Governour, depury 
oyernour and Aſſiſtants of the ſ.:1d 


Companie, and all other oficers of 


the ſard Companie fhall be in the 
1 pow court, or aſſemblie, to be 
eld for that day or time, newly 
choſen for the yeare inſueing by 
ſuch greater part of the ſaid Com- 
panie for the time being, then and 
there preſent, as is aforeſaid. 

And if it ſhall happen the pre- 
ſent Governour, deputy Governour 
and Aſſiſtants by theſe preſents ap- 
—— or ſuch as ſhall hereafter 

newly choſen inte their rooms, 


_ rity; 


or any of them or any other of the 
officcrs to be appointed for the ſaid 
Companie, to dye, or to be remo- 
ved from his or their ſeverall ofti- 
ces or places before the ſaid gene- 
rall day of election (whom we ds 
hereby Uetlare for any miſdemea- 
nor or defect to be removeable by 
the Governor, deputy Governor; 
Aſſiſtants and Companie, or ſuch 
greater part of them in any of the 

ublick courts to be afſembled as 
ts aforcfaid) that then and in every 
ſuch cafe it ſhall and may be law- 
full to and for the Governour, de- 
puty Governour, Affiſtants, and 
Eompanie aforeſaid, or ſuch great- 
er part of them fo to be aſſembled 
as is aforefaid, in any of their aſſem- 
blies to proeeed to a new election 
of one or more others of their Com- 
panie in the room or place, rooms 
of places of ſuch officer or officers 
ſo dyeing or removed, according 
to their diſcretions. And immedi- 
ately upon and after ſuch election 
and elections made of ſuch Gover4 
nour, deputy Goverfiour, Aſß ant 
or Aſſiſtants or any other officer, 
of the ſaid Companie in manner and 
forme aforeſaid, the authority, of- 


Hee, and power before given to 


the former Governonr, deputy 
Governour, other officer, and 
officers ſo removed, in whoſe 
ſteud and place new ſhall be ſo cho» 
fen, ſhall as tõ him and them and 

erer 
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yity 5 but ſuch were the manners of thoſe times, that 
there was little forbearance among profeſſors of any 


denomination. Whatever may have been their yari- 
ous defects and imperfections, they had, notwithſtand- 
ing, a ſenſe of religion upon their minds, which ſhews 
at leaſt they were in earneſt in what they profeſſed. 
Their follies, weakneſſes, and extravagances, when 
compared with their virtues, bear leſs proportion, 
than perhaps may be found in the caſe of their ſuc- 
ceſſors either in the mother country or in the colonies. 
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every of them ceaſe and determine. 
provided alſo, and our will and 


leaſure is that as well ſuch as are 
y theſe preſents appointed to be 


the... preſent Goyernour, deputy 
Govcrnour and Aſſiſtants of the 


aid Companie, as thoſe that ſhall 
ucceed them, and all other officers 
to be appointed and choſen as a- 


foreſid ſhall, before they under- 


take the execution of their Taid of- 
fices and places reſpeCtively,. take 
their corpprall oathes for their due 
and faithfull performance of their 
duties in their ſeveral offices aud 
2 before ſuch perſon, or per- 
ns as are by theſe preſents here- 
under appointed to take and re- 
ceive the ſame, that is to ſay, the 
faid Matthew Craddock, Who is 
hereby nominated and appointed 
overnour of the ſaid 

a] take ſaid oathes 
before one or more of the Maſters 
of our court of chancery for the 
time being, unto, whick Maſter or 


Maſters of the Chaucery we do by 
theſe preſents give full power and 
authority to take and adminiſter - 


the faid oath. to the ſaid. Gover- 


nour accordingly. And after the 


ſaſd Governour ſhal! be ſworne, 


tben the ſaid. deputy Governour 


and Ailiſtants, before by theſe 
preſents, nominated and appoint- 


ed ſhall- take the ſaid ſeveral 


hes, 10 their offices and pla- 


ſaid Governoyr, 


ce ſſors in that 


| Juſt 


ces reſpedively belonging, be- 


fore the ſaid Matthew Craddock 


the preſent Governour ſo ſworne 


as aforeſaid. And every ſuch per- 


ſon as ſhall. at the time of the an- 


nuall election, or otherwiſe; upon 
Death or remoyall, be appointed 
to be the new. Governour of the 
ſaid Companie, ſhall take the oaths 


to that place belonging before the 
deputy Governour or two of the 
Aſliſtants of the ſaid Companie at 
the leaſt for the time being. And the 


new elected Deputy-Governour 


and Afhſtants, and all other offi- 


cers to be hereafter choſen as a- 
foreſaid from time to time ſhall 
take the oathes to their places re- 
ſpectively belonging before the 
Governour of, the ſaid Companie 
{or the time being. Unto which 

N 
nour, and Aſſiſtants, we do by theſe 
pre ſents give full power and au- 


.thority to give and adminiſter the 
ſaid oathes reſpectively, accordi 

to the true meaning herein before, 
declared, without any commiſſion 


or further warraut to be bad and 
obtained of us, our heirs and ſug- 
| behalfe. | 8 

And we do further of our eſpę- 
ciall grace, certain knowledge, and. 


meere motion, for us, our heires, 


and ſucceſſours, give and grant to 


the ſaid Governour and Companie. 


and their ſucceſſours for ever hy 
0 welt 
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Juſt ſentiments of civil and religious liberty have 
always been friendly to learning, and though there 
might be ſeveral blemiſhes in the conduct of the firſt 
ſettlers in America; yet it muſt be granted even by 
their enemies, that they were friends both to liberty 
and learning. The coloniſts had ſcarcely been one 
year in New-England after they received their char. 
ter, when they. began to contemplate a ſcheme for 
erecting a college or univerſity among them, where 


youth might be inſtructed in the liberal arts, and per- 


theſe preſents, that it ſhall be law- 
fell and free for them and their 
aflignes at all and every time and 
times hereafter, out of any of out 
realmes and doininions whatſoe- 
ver, to take, leade, carry and tranſ- 
port for, in, and into their voyages, 
and for and towards the ſaid plan- 


tation in New England, all ſuch 


and ſo many of our loving nee 


or any other ftrangers that will be- 


come our loving fubj ects and live 


undder our allegiance, as mall wil- 


lingly accompany them in the ſame 
voyages and plantation, aud alſo 
ſhipping, armour, weapons. ordi- 
nance, attmudnition, powder, ſhott, 


corne, victuals, and all manner of 


clothing, implements, furniture 
Beaſts Cattle, horſes, mares, 8 

her things ne 
celſtry for the ſaid plantation, and 
for their uſe and defence, and for. 


trade with the people there, and 
m paſſing and returning to and 


o, any law or ſtatue to the con- 


trary hereof in any wiſe not with- 
ſtanding, and without paying or. 


yeelding any cuſtom or ſubſidie, 
either inward or ontward, to us, 
our heires or ſucceſſours, for the 
ſame, by the Tpace of ſeven yeares 
from the day of the date of theſe 
preſents. Provided that none of 
the ſaid perſons be ſuch as ſhall 
he hereafter by ſpeciall name re- 


Arained by us, our heires"or ſuc- 


ſons 


And for theire further incou- 
ragement, of our eſpecialgrace and 
favour, we do by theſe preſents for. 
us, our heires, and fucceffours, 
yeeld and grant to the ſaid Gover- 
nor and Companie and theire ſuc- 
ceſſours and every of them, their 
factors and aſſignes, that they and 
every of them ſhail- be free and 
quitt from all taxes, ſubfidies and 
cuſtomes in New-England for the 
like ſpace of ſeven years, and from 
all taxes and impoſitions for the 
ſpace of twenty and one yeares 
upon all goods and merchandiſes 
at any time. qr times hereafter, 
either upon impoftation thither, 


or exportation from thence, into 


gur realme of England, or into any 
other of our dominions, by the ſaid 
Governour and Campanie and 
their ſuccefſours, their deputies, 
factors and aſſignes, or any of them, 
except only the five. pounds per 

entum due for cuſtome upon all 

uch goods and merchandiſes, 28 
after the ſaid ſeven yeares ſhall be 
expired ſhallbe brought or import- 
ed into our realme of England, or 
any other of our dominions, ac- 
cording to the ancient trade of 
merchants : which five pounds per 
centum onely being paid, it ſhall 
be thenceforth lawful! and free for 
the ſaid adventurers the ſame 
goods and merchandizes to export 
and carry out of our ſaid dominl- 


AT 


nere cen s 
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and miniſtry. Accordingly at a general court, held at 
Boſton September 8th 1630, i ſubſcription was opened 
for building a college, at Ne Town, the name of which 
they changed to Cambridge. The ſubſcriptions were 
at firſt but ſmall, but ſuch was the zeal and emulation 
of thoſe coloniſts, that in a ſhort time the money raiſ- 
ed was conſiderable. \ Mr John Harvard, miniſter at 
Charleſtown, by his laſt will, bequeathed 779]. 178. 2d. 
for the purpoſe of building a college, which was pre- 


* 


ſently 


06 into forreine parts, without Governour and Companie and their 


any cuſtome, taxe or other duty to 
be paid to us, our heires or ſuc- 
deſſours, or to any other officers 
or miniſters of us, our heires and 
ſucceſſours. Provided that the 
ſaid goods and merchandizes be 
ſnipped out within thirteen months 
after their firſt landing within any 
part of the ſaid dominions. 
And we do for us. on heites and 


ſuccefſours, give and grant unto. 


the ſaid-Governour and Companie 
and their ſueceſſours, that when- 


ſoever, or ſo often as any cuſtome 


or ſubſidie thall grow due or pay- 


able unto us, ur heires or ſucceſ- 


ſours, according to the limitation 
and appointment aforeſaid, by rea- 
on of any goods, wares or met- 


chandiſes to be ſhipped out, or 


any return to be made of any goods 
wares or merchandifes, unto or 
from the ſaid parts of New-Eng- 
land hereby mentioned to be grant- 
ed ag'aforefaid; or any of the lands 
and tertitories aforeſaid, that then 
and fo often and in ſuch caſe the 
farmers, euſtomers, and officers of 
our cuſtortis of England and Ireland 
and every of them for the time 
being, upon requeſt made to them 
by the ſaid Governour and Compa- 
ny or their ſucceſſours, factors, or 
aſſignes, and upon convenient ſe- 
curity to be given in that behalfe, 
ſhall give and allowe unto the ſaid 


U 


ſueceſſors. and to all and every per- 
ſon and perſons free of that Com- 
panie as aforeſaid, ſix months time 
for the payment of one halfe of all 
fuch cuſtome and ſubſidie as ſhall 
be payee unto us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſours, forthe ſame, for which 
theſe out letters patents, or the 
duplicate or the inrollment there 
of, ſhall be unto our ſaid officersa 
ſafficient watrant and diſcharge. 
Nevertheleſs, our will and pleaſure _ 
is, that any of the faid goods, ware 

and merchandiſes which be or ſhall 


be at any time hereafter landed or 


exported out of any of our realmes 
aforefaid, and ſhall be ſhipped with 
a purpoſe not to be carried to the 
parts of New- England aforeſaid. 

ut to ſome other place, that then 


ſuch Face dutie; cuſtome, 
it 


impoſition, or forfeiture ſhall be 


--paid or belong to us, our heires 


and ſucceſſors, fot the ſaid goods, 
wares and merchandiſe fo fraudu- 
lently ſought to be tranſported, as 


if this our grant had not been 


made or granted. | * 

Arid wee do further will and by 
theſe preſents for us; our heirs and 
ſucceſſors firmely enjoine and com- 


mande as well the Treaſurer Chan- 


cellor and Barons of the Exche- 
ner of us, our heires and ſucceſ- 


ſors, as alſo all and fingular the 
- cuſtomers, farmers, and collectors 
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fently begun, and a committee appointed to promote 


this noble deſign, This academy received the name 


of Harvard college from one of its firſt and principal 


benefactors. While this college was building, a num- 


ber of ſcholars were preparing under one Na- 


_ thaniel Eaton, an excellent ſcholar, but a man of 


bad morals, and a great tyrant. Cotten Mather, in 


his Hiſtory of New- England, obſerves of him, that it 


might be truly ſaid, that ſuch as were educated under 
him, received their education in the ſchoolof Tyrannus. 


of the euſtomes, ſubſidies ard im- 


On 


centum bereby reſerved and pay- 


poſs, and other the officers and able atter the expiration of the ſaid 


miniſters of us, our heires and ſuc- 
ceſfors, whatſoever for the time 


being, that they and every of them, 


upon the ſhewing forth unto them 


theſe letters parents, or the du- 
icate or exemplificatien of the 
without any other writt or 
warrant whatſoever from us, our 
deires or ſucceſſors; to be obtain- 


ed or ſued forth, doand ſhall make 


full, whole, entire and due allow- 
ance and cleare diſcharge unto the 
faid Goverriduy and Companie and 
thene ſuccefiors, of all cutoms, 
ſubſidies, impofitions, taxes, and 


Auties whatſoever that ſhall or may 


be elaymed by us, our heires and 
fucceſſors, of er from the aid Go- 
vernour and- Cempanie and their 
fucceſſors; for or by reaſon of the 
faid goods, chattels wares, mer- 
ehandifes and premiles, to be ex- 
ported out of our ſaid dominions, 
or any of them, into any part of 
the faid lands or premiſes hereby 
mentioned to be given, granted and 
confirmed; or for, or by reaſon 


"of; any of the ſaid: goods, chattels, 
wares, or merchandiſes to be im- 


ported from the ſaid lands and 
premiſes hereby mentioned to be 
confirmed, into 
any of our faid dominions, or any 
art thereof, as aforeſaid, except- 
wy only the faid fire pounds per 


terme of ſeven years as aforeſaift 
and not before. And theſe our 
jetters patents, or the inrollment, 
duplicate, or exemplification of the 


ſame ſhall for ever hereafter from 


ime to time, as well to the Trea- 
rer, Chancellor and Barons of 
the Exchequer of us, our heires, 
and ſucceſſors, as to all and fingu- 
lar the cuttomers, Farmers and 
Collectors of the cuſtomes, ſubſi- 
dies, and impoſts, of us; out heires, 
and ſfucceſſors, and all ſearchers 
and other the officers: and mini- 
ſters whatſoever of us, our heires, 
and ſucceſſors, for the time 74 
be a ſufficient warrant and di 
charge in this behalfe. 

And further our will and plea- 
ſure is, and we doe hereby for us, 
our heires and ſucceffors, ordaine, 
declare and grant to the ſaid Go- 
vernour and Companie and theire 
ſucceſſors, That all and every the 
ſubjects of us our heires or ſucceſ- 
ſors, which ſhall goe to and inha- 
bite within the ſaid lands and pre- 
miſſes hereby mentioned to bt 
granted, and every of theire chil 
dren which ſhall happen to be 
borne there; or on the ſeas in go- 
ing thither or returning from 
thence, ſhall have and enjoy all li- 
berties and immunities of free and 
naturalFfubjeRs within any of the 

| dominion? 
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On Auguſt 27th 1640, the magiſtrates and miniſters 
of the colony chofe Mr Henry Dunſtar, preſident of 
this new college; and afterwards the general aſſembly 
endowed it with a charter, and made it a corporation, 
conſiſting of a preſident, two fellows, and a treaſur - 
er; reſerving unto the governor, deputy-governor, 
and all the magiſtrates of the colonies, and the mini- 
ſters of the fix neareſt towns for the time being, to 
be overſeers or viſitors of this ſociety. The langua- 
ges and arts were now taught in the college and great 


dominions of us, our heires or ſuc- 


ceſſors, to all intents, conſtructions 
and purpoſes whatſoever, as if 


they andevery of them were borne 
within the realme of England. Aad 
that the Governqur and Deputy- 
| Governour of the ſard Companie 

for the time being, or either of 


them, and any two, or. 7 | 
all 


ſuck of the faid Aſſiſtants as 

thereunto appointed by the ſaid 
Governour and Companie, at any 
of their courts or aſſemblies to be 
held as aforeſaid, ſhall aad may at 
all tymes, and from tyme to tyme, 
hereafter have full power and au- 


thority to adminiſter and give the 
path and oaths of ſupremacie and 


allegiance, or either of them, to 
all and every perſon and perſons 
which ſhall at any tyme, or tymes, 
hereafter goe or paſſe to the lands 
and premiſſes hereby mentioned 
to be granted, to inhabite in the 
ſame. | 

And wee do of our further grace, 
certaine knowledge and meere mo- 
tion give and grant tothe faid Go- 
vernour and Companie and their 
ſucceffors, that it ſhall and may 
be lawfull to and for the Gover- 
vernour Deputy-Governour and 
{uch of the Aſſiſtants and Freemen 
of the ſaid Company for the tyme 
being as ſhall be aſſembled in any 
of their generall courts aforeſaid, 
Fx in any other courts to be ſpc- 


regularity 


Sally ſummoned and aſſembled 
for that purpoſe, or the greater. 
part of them {whereof the Gover- 
nour or Deputy-Governqur apd 
ſixe of the Aſſiſtants to be always 
ſeven) from tyme to tyme to make, 


ordaine, and eftabliſh all manner of 


wholeſome and reaſonable orders, 
laws, ſtatutes and ordinances, di- 
rections and inſtruftions not con- 
trary to the lawes of this our re- 

alme of England, as well for the 
ſettling of the formes and ceremo- 
nies of government and magiſtra- 
cie fitt and neceſſary for the ſaid 
plantation and the inhabitants 
there, and for nameing and ſtyling 

of all ſorts of officers Goth ſupert- 


or and inferiour which they ſhall 


find needful for that government. 
and plantation, and the diflinguiſh- 


ing and ſetting forth of the ſeyerall 


ties, powers, and limits of eve- 


ry ſuch office and place, and the. 


formes of ſuch oathes warrantable 


by the lawes and ſtatutes of this 


our realme of England, as ſhall be. 
reſpeQively migiſtered unto them, 
for the execution of the faid ſeve- 
ral offices and places, as alſo for 
the diſpoſing 3 ordering of the. 


elections of ſuch of the ſald officers 


as ſhall be annual, and of ſuch o- 
thers as ſhall be to ſucceed in caſe. 


of death or removall, and mini- 


tering the ſaid oathes to the new. 
cleged officers ; and for impoſt-= 
| N tion. 


— 


iron 


regularity was 'obſerved. To ſupport this college, 

the revenues of Charleſtown Ferry were appropria- 
ted by an act of a general court, bur e benefactions 
at laſt were ſo numerous, that the funds there- 
of became exceedingly ſtrong. A good library was, 
| ſer up, and enriched by many donations of books 
from gentlemen in England, among whom were Sir 
Knelem Digby, Sir John Maynard, Mr Richard Bax. 
ter, and Mr Joſeph Hill. To all theſe benefactions 


che famous, Theophilus Gale, who wrote the Court 


tion of lawfull His; mulcts, im- 


priſonment, or other lawfull cor- 


rection, according to the courſe o 
other Corporations in this our re- 


alme of England, and for the di- 


recting, ruleing and diſpoſeing ot 
All other matters and things wWhere- 
2 ſaid people inhabĩting there 

be ſo religiouſly, peaceably 
Inc civilly governed, as theire good 


life and orderly converfation may 


Winne and invite the natives of 
that country to the knowledge and 
Obedience of tlie onely true God 


and Saviour of mankind, and the 
chriſtian faith, which in our ro all 


intention and the adventurers free 
profeſſion is tlie principal end of 
this plantation. 
manding and requiring, and by 
theſe preſents for us, our heires and 
ſuccefſars, ordaineing and appoint- 
ing, that all ſuch orders, lawes, 


ſtatutes and ordinances, inftruc- 
tions and directions as. ſhall be 


made by the Governour or Depu- 
ty-Governour of the-faid Com- 
. pany and ſuch of the Aſſiſtants 


and Freemen as aforeſaid, and pu- 


bliſhed in writing under theire 
common ſeale, ſhall be carefully 
and duely obferved, kept, per-: 


formed and putt in execution ac- 


cording to the true intent and 
meaneing of the ſame. And theſe 
our letters patents, or the dupli- 
Late, or thereof, 


Willing, com- 


of, 


ſhall. be to ö All we every ſuch offi 


 cers, ſuperiour and inferiour, from 
tyme to tyme, for the putting of 
the fame orders, lawes, ſtatutes 
and ordinances, inſtructions and 
directions in due execution, agaiuſt 


us, our heires and ſucceflors, a 
ſufficient warrant and diſcharge. 


And wee doefurther, for us, our 


heirs, and ſucceſſors, give and 
grant to the ſaid Governor and 
Companie and their ſucceſſors, by 


- theſe preſents, That all and every 


ſuch chiefe commanders, captains, 


governours and other officers aud 
' miniſters, as by the ſaid orders, 


lawes, ſtatutes, ordinances, inſtruc-" 


tions or directions of the ſaid Go- 


vernour and Companie for the 


tyme being, ſhall be from tyme to 


tyme hereafter imployed either in 


the government of the faid inhabi- 
tants and plantation, or in the way 


by ſea thither or from thence, ac- 


'cotding to the natures and limits 


of theire offices and places reſpec- 


tively, ſhall from tyme to tyme. 
'hercafter forever within the pre- 


cin&s and parts of New · England 
hereby mentioned to be granted 
and confirmed, or in the way by 
ſea thither, or from thence, have 
full and abſolute power and au- 
thority to correct, puniſh, pardon, 


governe and rule ſuch the ſubjects 
of us. our heirs, and ſucceſſors, as 
mall from tyme to tyme adven- 

ture 


to Harvard college. 


5 
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Ni- ture themſelves in any —.— thi- 

OM ther or {rom thence, or that ſhall 
of. at any tyme hereafter inhabite 

tes within the precincts and parts of 
nd. New-England aforęeiaid, according 

oft to the ordcrs, lawes, Ordinances, 

a inſtructioas and directions -afore- 

Th ſaid, not being repugnant to the 

bur laws and ſtatutes of our realme of 

nd. England as aforeſaid, 

nd: And we do further, for us our 
by heires and ſucceſſors, give and 

ery grant to the ſaid Governour and 

ns, Companie and their ſucceſſors, by 
aud' d theſe preſents, That it ſhall and 

rs, may be lawtul to and for the chief 
uc- commanders, governours and off 

30- ers of the ſaid cempanie for the 

the tywe being, who ſhall be refdent 

to in the ſaid part of NewW- England 

r 2 in America by theſe preſents grant- 

abi- 


ed, and others there inbabiteing, 


from tyme to tyme and at all 
tymes hereafter, for their ſpeciall 
defence and ſafety to incounter, 
repulſe, repell and re ſiſt by force 
of armes, as well by ſea as by land, 
and by all fitting wayes and means 
Whatſvever, all ſuch perſon and 
pe erſons as ſhall at any tyme here - 
atter attempt or enterpriſe the de- 

truction, in vaſion, detriment or 
annoyance of the ſaid plantation 
or inhabitants: And to take and 
ſurpriſe by alk, wazes and means 
Whatever all and C: ery ſuch per- 
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pf the Gentiles, added his own library which he lelt 
Thus was this academy furniſh- 
ed with mathematical inſtruments,” and books of. all 
forts, and ſupplied with the beſt of maſters. 


Dun. 


ſtar, who was, the firſt preſident, loſt his place by 
turning Anabaptiſt, and Mr Charles Chancey was ap- 
pointed in his ſtead. Both the manner of admiſſion 
and tlie method of reaching i in this college were very 


185 hoſe who had artended a grammar-ſchool till they 


could 
fon zo perſons, with their ſhipps, 
armour, munition, an other 


goods, as ſhall in hoſtile manner 
invade and attempt the defeatinge 
of the ſaid plantation, or the hurt 
of the ſaid Cumpanic and inhabi- 
tants. Nevertheleſs, our will and 
pleaſure is, and we do hereby de- 
clare to all Curiſtian Kings, Prin- 


ces and States. That it any perſon 


or perſons which ſhall hereafter be 
of the ſaid Companie or plantation, 
or avy other by lycenſe or appointi- 


ment of the aid Governour and. 


Companie for the tyme- being, ſhall 
at any tyme or tymes hereafter, 
robb or ſpoyle by ſea or by land 
or do any hurt, violence, or unlaw- 
{oll hoſtilit to any of the ſabjeQs 
of us, our heires or ſuccefſors, or 
any of the ſubjects of any Prince or 
State being then in league and a- 
mity with us, our heires and ſuc- 
cellprs, and that upon ſuch injury 
done, and upon juſt complaint of. 
ſuch Prince or State or theire ſub= 
jects, Wee, our heires, or ſueceſ- 
ſors, ſhall make open proclamation, | 
within any of the parts within our 
realme of England commodious 
for that purpoſe, that the perſon. 
or perſons having committed any, 
ſuch robbery or ſpoyle, ſhall, with- 
in the terme limited by ſuch a pro 
clamation, make full reſtitution or 
ſatis faction of allſuch injuries done. 
lo as the ſaid Princes or others ſo 
| complaiuing . 
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could read any claſſical author, and turn it into Eng. 
liſh, could readily make and ſpeak Latin, and write 
it in proſe or yerſe, and could decline Greek nouns 
and verbs, were judged qualified for admiſſion, and 
upon examination, were accordingly admitted by the 
prefident and fellows : After that, they ſigned the 


college laws, which they were to tranſcribe and pre- 


— 


ferve as continual monitors of the duties which they 
were obliged by their privileges to obſerve. The 


the ſaid offenders and | 
theire procurers, ayders, abet accuſtomed to doe, without make- 


preſident inſpected the manners 


* 


complaiging may hould themſelves 
lly ſatisfied and contented. And 
hat if the ſaid perſon or perſons 
having committed ſuch ry or 
yle ſhall not make, or cauſe to 

de made, ſatisfi&tion accordingly, 
within ſuch tyme ſo to be lymited, 
that then it ſhall be Jawfull for us, 
r heires and ſucce ſſors, to putt 
the ſaid perfon or petſons- out of 


our allegiance and protection; and 


that it ſhall be _— oder for all 
Princes to proſecute with hoſtility 
I of them 


tors and comforters in that behalfe. 


provided alſo, and our expreſſe 


will and pleaſute is, and wee do 
by theſe preſents for us, our heires 
and fucceffors, ordaine and ap- 


point, that theſe preſents ſhalFnot 


in any manner enure, or be taken 
to abridg :, barre or hinder any of 
our loving ſubjects whatfoever to 
uſe and exerciſe the trade of fiſhing 
upon that coaſt of New-England 
in America by theſe preſents men- 


| tioned to be granted: But that 


they or any and every or of 
them ſhall have full —5 ee 45 
and liberty to, continue and uſe 
their ſaid trace of fiſhing upon the 
ſaid coaſt in any of the teas there- 


- unto adjoineing, or any armes of 


the ſeas or ſalt- water rivers where 
they dave beene wont to fiſh, and 


rn 


\ 


of the ſtudents, and 


every 


by theſe ts granted ſuck 
, wharfes, pg — al 
' ſhall be neceſſary for the ſalting, 
drying, keepitig and packing up of 
there fiſh to be taken or gotten up- 
on that coaſt; and to cut downe 
and take ſuch trees and other ma- 
terials there growing, or being, as 
ſhall be needfull for that purpoſe, 
.and for,other neceſſary eaſements, 
+ helps and advantage concerning 
* theire ſaid trade of fiſhing there, 
in ſuch manner and forme as they 
have beene heretofore at any tyme 


* 


w * 


ing any wilfull waſte or ſpoyle, any 
thing m theſe preſents contained 
"to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
And we do further for ys, our 
beires and fucceffors, ordaine and 
grant the ſaidGovernour and Com- 
panie and their ſucceſſors by theſe 
* preſents, that theſe our letters pa- 
tents ſhall be firme, good, effecu- 
al, and available in all things and 
to all intents and conſtructions of 
lawe, according to our true mean- 
mg herein before declared, and 
ſhall be conftrued, reputed, and 
adjudged in all caſes moſt favour- 
ably on the behalfe and for the be- 
nefit and behoofe of the ſaid Go- 
vernour and Companie and theit 
ſucceſſors; Although expreſſe mer- 
tion of the true yearly value, 0! 
certainty, of the premiſſes, or n 
of them, or of any other gifts o 
N at Stan, 


- 
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tfery morning and evening faid prayers in the common 
hall; to which was joined an expoſition of ſome chap- 
ters of the old teſtament, which the ſtudents read 
out of Hebrew into Greek in the morning: and in 
the evening ſome part of the New Teſtament out of 
Fngliſh into Greek; He alſo preached upon Sunday 
upon what ſubjects he judged moſt proper in the 

church in Cambridge, where the ſtudents had a gal- 
lery allotted them, and where they uſually attended. 
The fellows reſident were allo tutors in the college; 
who, after they had taught the ſtudents Hebrew, in- 
ſtructed them in the liberal arts, before the firſt four 
years were expired; During this time they had their 
weekly declamations; and diſputes, in the college hall, 

every Friday, where either the preſident of the fel- 
lows acted as moderators. Such as ſtood candidates 
for degrees, were obliged to attend in the hall for 
tertain hours, on Mondays and on Tueſdays, for three 
weeks together, f in the. middle of June. Theſe were 
called viſitation weeks, when all Who pleaſed, might 
aſk them any queſtions, and examine them concerning 
their ſkill in "oy Janguages, or tlie ſciences, which they 


bproſeſſed 


trants, by us or a of other 7 our be ah other matter, cauſe, or 
3 or predeceſſors, to the thing whatſoever to the contrare 
elaid Goveraour and Companie thereof in any wiſe notwithſtand- 
before this time made, in theſs ing. In witneſs whereof we have 
preſents is not made, or any ſtatute, cauſed theſe our lettets to be made 
act. ordinance, proviſion, procla- patent. Witneſs ourſelves at 
mation or reſtraint to the contra- Weſtminſter, the fourth da of 
ty thereof heretofore had, made, March in the W rad our 
publiſhed, ordained or provided, reigne. ft 


This is a true copy of ſuch let- 
ters patents under the great | 
ſeal of England. In teftimony e, 


whereof I John Winthrop go- 5 
vernour of the Maſſachuſetts F Loc. Þ 


#forefaid have cauſed the pub- 8 N 
lick ſeal of the ſame to be here- % wo 2 


unto affixed this. 19th day of Ne 
the month called March _ | 


JOHN win TUROP, oe 


150 is Trou oF. 


2 i! 


profeſſed to ed. On this occaſion, it was cont: 
mon for ſome of the overſcers, while they. were ſting 
Jolſtice,asit w Was called; to viſit them, wigh a deſign of ſee. 
ing their! improvement. , When the time of commence- 
ment began, Which Was at firſt, the Tecond Tueſday 
of Auguſt, but afterwards the firſt Wedneſday of 
July, thoſe who were to proceed. hatgÞtelors, Held 
their act pablitly i in Cambridge, where both the ma. 
giſtrates, and miniſters, attended, to confer honour 
upoii their exerciſes, | Theſe exerciſes were, beſides 
an oration. delivered iy the prefident, . orations deli- 
vered by the commencers, wherein, | fuitable .compli- 
ments were” paid 1 to the audience, a cording 10 their 
characters, dignities, and offices“ "Theſe academical 
vratibhs were made not only . in latin, bur, fometimes 
in Greek and Hebrew. But che! Principal exercilcs 
were diſputations upon. queſtions, where the reſpon- 
dents ex ibited 4 theſis which. might be impugned by 
aty who. pleaſed: In concluſion, 45 preſident deliver. 
ed 4 book into tlie hinds of the candidates, and gave 
them their firſt = ppt Thoſe who were admitted 
to the degree of Maſter of Arts, Were obliged to un- 
dergo a new trial, and difpute upon ſome queſtion 
ſuited to the time they had ſtudied. When this was 
Hniftied; They, received their. degree with the fame 
ſormality as in the firſt. Such diligence and ſtrianeſs 
could not but have great. influence in promoting learn. 
ing, and preventing many from waſting their time 
idly, as happens! in many European univerſities, where 
fuch diſcipline is not obſerved. Whether this 6rdet 
is {till obſerved, I will nor pretend to ſay; hut accor- 
ding to the laws and ſtatutes of che college, it ought 
to be kept up. The ſtatutes are fo expreſs, that they 


muſt expoſe Wepſckee greatly, to depart from 
them. 7 


* 1 


47 There 


pang © 
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There are twenty-three rules in their ſta- 
Yates very expreſs, and ſtrong, that would be 
thought rather too ſevere for either of the two uni- 
verſities in Old England. 

| | 83 What 
| * Satutes and Privileges of the Harvard College. 

I. Such as are capable to read the Airection of the ſenior tutors 
Cicero, or any ſuch like claſſic in their turns. | 
authors, and can ſpeak and write v. No ſtudent under any pre- 
latin in proſe and verſe, and can tence whatever; ſhall keep com- 
alſo decline the Greek nouus and . pany with perſons of looſe and 
verbs, may be admitted into Cpt morals. | © 

the college. None can be ad- VI. No ſtudent; without leave from 
mitted other wiſddJS. the prefiderit and tutors, ſhall 

11. All that are admitted into go out of the town; nor thall 
this college are to be received any one; whatever be his rank 
into a e and pay three and degree, be allowed to eat 

e 


pounds to the ſteward; at their and drink in taverris or ordina- 
admi ſſion, and at the end of ries, unleſs called by his parents, 
every quarter of a year, pay what ardians, or ſich like near re- 
expencesare due for their . tions. | 


No ſtudent ſhall be allowed to VII. No fchotar, without the ap- 
dine or ſap out - of - the college probation of his parents, guar- 

without leave from the preſident  dians or tutors, ſhall give away; 
or tutors. But if any ſtudent li, or lead any thing. It he does 
ſhall, for the cake of receiving e (hall be fined by the prefident 
inſtruction which cannot be had and tutors; according to the na- 
in the college, go ont of it, he ture of the offence. 

| ſhall forfeit no privilege. - _ VIII. All ſcholars muſt wear de- 

Inn. While they continue in the cent apparel; and abſtain from 
college they muſt attend all the - gaudy dreſs; nor muſt any go 
proper times appointed for in- out of the college without his 
ſtruction, . and improve their gon or cloak, 

time diligently in ſtudy. IX. Every ſcholar who is not 2 

IV. All ſtudents ſhall be obliged graduate, ſhall only be called by 
to perform every religious, aa - hisownnanie unleſs he is a fellow 
well as ſchool exerciſe, peculiar commoner, the eldeſt fon of a 
to his ſtation, bath publicly and knight, or of ſome noble family. 
privately. And while they are X. Every commoner ſhall pay five 
pupils they ſhall deliver a public pounds for the conſtant uſe of 
oration ſix times every year. the college before he is admit- 
The maſters of arts are to be . | 
twice a week preſent at the pub- XI. Every ſtudent. in the condi- 
liz difputations; and both Bi- tion of a pupil, ſhall pay two 
chelors and Maſters make an a- ounds to his tutor every year; 
nalyſis of ſome part of ſacred lite · ut if be is a commoner, he mall 
rature. Once in the balt year, the pay three pounds. | 
Bachelors ſhall publicly diſcufs XII. None of the older ſtudents, 
ſome philoſophical! queſtions un- except the tutors or fellows ſhall 
der the government of the pre- be allowed to force any of the 
ident, of in his abſence, under younger ones to go errands, 8 

| 0 
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What ever might be the errors and abſurdities in 


0 


the conduct of theſe coloniſts, it muſt be allowed that 
they were at great pains, both to ſupport learning and 


do any other thing by threaten- 
ings, words, or blows. If any 
one, not a graduate, break this 
rule, he ſhall be puniſhed by bo- 
dily correction, expulfton, : or 
. otherwiſe as the prefident and 
. fellows ſhall think fit. 
XIII. None of the. ſtudents ſhall 
be allowed to play at cards, dice, 
or any kind of game for money, 
under the penalty of twent 
' ſhillings, as often as he ſhall of- 
fend, if be is a graduate, if he is 
not, he ſhall be fined according 
to the pleaſure of the preſident 
and tutors. et; 
XIV. If any ſludent is abſent from 
the prayers or lefſens, without 


religion ; 


vious crimes, the puniſhment 
ſhall be, more ſummarily execu- 


. 
a.. 


X 


d 


VII. } Every fcholar who, — 
trial, can interpret the Holy 


. Scriptures from the original text 
into Latin; and underſtands lo- 
. gic, natural and moral philoſo- 
phy, and is blameleſs in his con- 
verſation, may, by the conſent 


- 
» 


. 


meeting, be admitted to the firſt 


of the preſident, at forme public 


degree. Otherwiſe, not till af- 


ter three years and ten months. 
XVII. Every ſtudent who has a 


being obliged by neceſſity, or 
_ - fend bis own. Theßs, and alſo 


having obtained leave from the 
_ preſident; or tutors, he ſhall be 
admoniſhed according to the 

wiſdom of the - preſident. or tu- 
tors, and if he offend, more than 
once a week, de ſhall be liable 

ta puniſhment, 1 


XV. No ſtudent ſor any cauſe | 


whatever, nnleſs firſt given no- 
tice of, and approvedby the pre- 
fident and maſter, ſhallbe abſent 


from the' ſtated ſtadies and ex 


cereiſes of the college, except an 
half hour at breakfaſt, and an 


common place and ſynopſis of 
logie, natural or moral philoſo- 
phy, arithmetic, geometry, or aſ- 
tronomy, ſhall exbibit and de- 


being found ſxilled in the origi- 


ral tongues, provided his morals 
are good, and he is approved by 


3 


. 
* 
* 


ſtudy of divin 


- Hour and an half at dinner; at 
nine o'clock at night they ſhall. 


be called to ſupper. 


XVI. If any ſtudent tranſgreſs 


_ any divine law, or rule of the 
'college willfully, - or through 
mere - negligence, after being 
twice admoniſhed, he ſhall be 


ments, according as the wiſdom 
of the preſdent and matters 


the college; ſhall be judged wor- 
thy of the ſecond degree. 
IX. It is ordained, that if any 


ſtudent ſhall apply himſelf to the 


ſtudy of divinity before he has 
taken a bachelors degree, he 
ſhall take a degree of maſter of 
arts, and apply * to the 

ty and Hebrew, 
which he ſhalt ſtudy ſeven years, 
during which time, he ſhall diſ- 
pute againſt a bachetor of divi- 
ty, and once be a reſpondent, he 


 ſhalllpreach once in Latin, and 


once in Engliſh, either in the 
church, or in the college hall; 


and provided he has made ſuffi- 
a - . Cient progreſs, he fhall be made 
corrected hy ſeverer puniſh- 


Mall think proper. But for atro- 


a bachelor by a ſolemn inaugu- 
ration; with this proviſo, that 
no one ſhall be admitted to this 
privilege before he has * 

0 ve 
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religion; and many perſons, eminent both for learn- 


ing and abilities, were brought up and tutored 225 
them. Their churches were filled with learned an 
religious miniſters, and their chief magiſtrates were 
men of great abilities, and of good character. The 
greateſt number of both their magiſtrates and clergy, 
in the reign of King William, had been bred in the 
Harvard college, and were perſons of no mean cha- 
racer in their country. A liſt of thoſe who had taken 
degrees in the Harvard college from 1641 to 1696, 
and of their churches and their paſtors may be ſeen 
in the notes“. 

| This 


five years from the time that he reſolve in the college hall pub- 
he has taken his degree of ma- lily. 82 5 
ſter of arts. XVXI. It is ordained, that beſides. 
XX. it is ordained. that ſuch as thoſe exerciſes to be performed 
" ſhall defire the degree of doctor for degrees in divinity, ſuch as 
in divinity, ſhall ſtudy divinity ſhall become a candidate for a 
five years from the time of ta- a degree of bachelor in divinity 
king the bachelors degree, an d ſhall be obliged to publiſh ſome 
before he be admitted to this tract, according to the direction 
privileges, he ſhall once be op- of the maſters of the college, a- 
ponent and once reſpondent, in gainſt ſame groſs error or here- 
ſome Theological queſtions, and ſy, for the benefit of the church. 
if poſſible, to a doctor in divini- XXI. The academical degrees, 
ty. He ſhall preach once in La- formerly conferred by the preſi- 
tin and once in Engliſh, either dent and maſters of the Harvard 
in ſome church, or in the college college, are to be held valid and 
hall : he muſt fix times read and futfcient. 
expound ſome portion of Scrip- XXIII Every ſcholar ſhall pro- 
ture, and within an year after a cure a copy of theſe laws, ſigned 
ſolemn introduction. he muſt, by the preſident. and ſome of the. 
propoſe a queſtion, the doubts tutors, before he is admitted in- 
and difficulties thereof he muſt, to the college. | 


*A Catalogue of Gentlemen wo had taken degrees in the Harvard Col- 
lege, from 1642 to 1698. 


1642. Samuel Beilingham. Samuel Danford fellow. 
Benjamin Wood- Henry Saltonſhall John Allen 
ridge Tobias Bernard 1644. 1645. 
George Douning Nathaniel Brewſter John Oliver 
John Bukle 1643. Jeremiah Holand 


Willam Hubbard John Jones | William Ames 
Joby, Wilſon, | 8amucl Mather fello. Joby Ruſſel 
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This. * during the reigu of Charles the fe, 
cond, and his brother James, met with much trouble, 
though Charles had actually confirmed their charter, 
and promiſed them all encouragement. But the diſ- 
putes concerning religion had almoſt ruined all their 
liberties. When this —— promiſed to preſerve 
their patent, .and:confirm their charter, he alſo re- 
quired, among other things, a reſcinding of all their 
laws, and a repeal of every thing contrary to the King's 
the allowance of the uſe of the Com- 


e fs ; tf 
Samuel Stow Henry Buttler 
Jacob Ward Nathaniel Pelham 
Samuel Johnſon John Davies ' 
1646. Haac Chancey 
John Alcock + Ichabod Chancey 
John Brock Jonathan Burr 
George Stirk i652. 
Nathaniel W White Joſeph Rowlandſon 
2 ' 16 e 
—— Mitchel Samuel illi is 
athanjel Mather John Angier ' 
Conſalant Star Thomas 1 
John Barden Samuel Nowe! 
Abraham Walver Richard Hubbard, 
George Hadden John Whiting 
William Mildmay Samuel Hooker 
1.5648, 1649. John stone 
John Roger preſident William Thompſon 
Samuel Eaton © © Edward Rawſon - * 
Urian Oaks Samuel Badſtreet 
John Collins John Long 
John Bowers Samuel Whiting 
5 —_—_— ohn Moody * 
William Stougbton ſhua Ambroſe 
John Glover Thomas Croſby 
| ua Hobbart 2.7 A044 
eremiah Hobbart Philip Nelſon 
Edmund Wild r. 
Samuel Philips Gerſhom Bukley 
* Leonard Hoar Mordicai Matheſon 
Haac Alerton 1 . 
Jonathan Ince | Eleazer aber 
165 1. Increaſe Mather 
MichaelWiggleſworth Robert Paine 
Margena Cotton Subal Dummer 
Thomas Dudley foe Henfie © 
John Glover ohn Elliot 


| —— Alcock 


mon 
Thomas Grave 
John Emerſon 
v 1657: 

Zechariah Syms 
Zechariah Brigdon 
John Cotton 8 

hn Hale 

liſha Cook 


John Whiting 


Barnabas Chancery 
el 
Joſeph Elliot - 
Joſeph Haynes 
Benjamin Bunker 
Jonah Fordham 
John Burſham - 
Samuel Tatcot 


„ 


Abijah Savage 
Samuel Willard 
Thomas Pariſn 
Samuel Chever 
Ezek. Rogers 
Samuel Belcher 
Jacob Noyes 

' a 1660. 
Simon Bradſteet 
Nathaniel Collius 
Samuel Elliot 
William Whitingham 
Joſeph Cook 
Samuel Carter 
Manaſſah Armitage 
Peter Bukley 

* * 1661 
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mon Prayer, and the permiſſion of perſons of all per- 
3 to vote at their elections. Theſe were requi: 
ſitions they were not ready to comply with, though 
the latter was ry ares Shrek and for their 
non-compliance, loſt the King's fayour, and fell un- 
der his diſpleaſure, which they ſuffered during the 
whole courle of his reignn. 

n conſequence of this Ailobedicher; the King, 1664 
ifued a ſpecial commiſſion under the great feal, im- 
powering: Colonel Nichols, and three others, therein 


named 
1667. Edward Mitchelſon Thomas Clarke 
John Relingham Samuel Mann George nk 
Nathaniel Chancey oor Arthurton . 
Jonathan Chancey Jabez Fox Iſaac Foſter- 
Compenſat Oſborn | Caleb Cheefeaunick Samuel Phipps 
Daniel Weld | 10666 * Samuel Sewall * _ 
Joſeph Cook Joſeph Brown Samuel Mather 
foſeph Whiting Joho Richardſon Samuel Danforth 
John Parker aniel Maſon Peter Thacker 
Thomas Johnſon John Filer William Adam 
Boraland Sherman _ 1667. Thomas Wud 
1662. John Harriman John Bowles * e 
John Holioke Nathaniel Atkinſon * - John Norton 
Benjamin Thomſon John Fofter Edward Taylor 
Soloman Stodart - Gerſhom Hobbart - * 1672. 1673- 
Moſes Tuſk — Hobbart Edward Pelham 
Ephraim Savage eheimah Hobbart - George Hancock 
Thomas Oaks Nehemiah Noyes $amuel Angier | 
1663. 1668. John Niſe 
Samuel Symonds Adam Winthrop _ 1674. 
Samuel Cabbot John Cullick Edmund Davie 
— Ryner Zecheriah Whitman Thomas Serjeank 
enjamin Blackman Abraham W Slee 323 
Thomas Mighil! John Prudden Joſeph Hauley 
Nathaniel Cutler 1669. John Pike | 
1664. Samuel Epps Jonathan Ruſſel 
Alexandes Nowell Danieli Epps peter Oliver 
John Flint © Jeremiah Shepberd Samuel Andrew 
Joſeph Pynchon Daniel Gookin James Minot. 
Samuel Brakconbur John Bridgham Timothy W oodbridge 
John Woodbridge Daniel Ruffel : Dy Allen 
oſeph Eaſterbrook Jacob Bagle hu Emerſon 
muel street Joſeph Gerriſk athaniel Gookin 
f 1667. Samuel Treat 1676. 
Benjamin Elliot 1670. "homas Shepherd 
Joſeph Dudley Nathaniel Higgiton homas Brattle 
dmuel Biſhop Ammi Kubzmab Cor- Jeremiah Cuſbing 


bet 


1677 


ö 
| 
ö 
| 
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named, to go oyer and enquire into the ſtate of the 
colony, and to hear and determine all complaints, and 
appeals in all cauſes, and matters civil, military, or 
criminal, acgording to their good and ſound diſcretion, 
and to ſuch inſtructions as they had or ſhould receive. 
Upon che return and report of theſe commiſſioners 
various complaints and ſuits were brought againſt 
this colony, till at laſt they ended in the condemna: 
tion of the charter, and the total diſſolution of their 
. in the * labs Charles gave the finiſh- 


K 1700 ing 
| 1677. John Deniſon Timothy Stephens 
Thomas Chevers John Rogers Nathaniel Welſh * 
John Danforth * .  , Gordon, Saltonſhall . Daſſel 
Edward Payſon Richard Wenſley Henry Newman 
Samuel Sweetman Samuel Miles Joſias Dwight 
Joſeph Copper PW. Nehemiah Walters Seth Shove 3. 
omas geotto , - Joſeph Web | 1688, 1689. 
1678. Edward Thomſon James Allen 
John Cotton Benjamin Rolf Samuel Moody 
Cotton Mather 16883. William Payne 
Grandal Rawfon Thomas Dudley Addington Daven 
Prian Oats * Warham Mather John Haynes 
2 63.5 Nathaniel Mather William Partridge 
W inforth Rowland Cotton Richard Whitingham 
Edward Oaks ” Henry Gibs John Emerſon 
James Allen Thomas Berry John Sparrowhauk 
Thomas Barnard, John Whiting Benjamin Marſton 
r Edward Mills Joha Eveletn 
Richard Martin Joh n Elliot | Benjamin Pierpont 
John Laveret Samuel Shepherd. John Hancock 
James Oliver Peter Ruck _ Thomas Swan 
William Brattle Iſaac Greenwood 1690. 
Perieval Green John White Paul Dudley 


166. Jonathan Pierpont Samuel Mather 
muel Mitchel 1686. John Willard _. 
ohn Cotton.” Francis Wainwright Daniel Deniſon 


John Haſting 


Benjamin Lynd 


John, Jones 


Noadiah Rofſel Daniel Rogers Joſeph Whiting 
Joſeph Pier pont George Philips Nathaniel Clap 
John Darie Robert Hale Joſgph Belcher 
Samuel Ruſſe] Charles Chancey Nathaniel Stone 
William Danifon Nicholas Morton John Clark 


Joſeph Elliot 
1682, 1683. 

Samuel Danforth 

John Williams 


"mam Williams 


3684. Al 


687. 


John * © 


John Clark 

Nathaniel Roger 

John Mitchel 
Haniel Brewer 


Thomas Buckingham. 


Samuel Mansfield 
Peter Burr 
John Seleck 


| John New march 
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ing ſtroke to their charter; and his brother James ſuc- 
* to exereiſe a; deſpotiſm over them in its out. 
moſt extent. Sir Edmund Andros was appointed to 
be their governor, who would not ſuffer them to e- 
le& an aſſembly or council, or to have any other go- 
yernment than what depended upon his arbitrary plea- 
ſure. | He himſelf made laws; raiſed troops, levied 
taxes, and managed all things with a couneil of his owt 
creatures, whom he made the iuſtruments of his tyran- 
ny, and the A; "MAR of the ends of his coverouſneſs. 
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rns enn 
New.- England was now in a moſt diſmal ſituation; 
their charters were diſſolved, and the whole province 
brought into a ſtate of abſolute ſubjection. They 
were told that their charters being diſſolved, their 
titles to their lands were forefeited therewith, and 
now belonged to the King. Under this pretence, 
they were called upon to take out new patents for 
their lands; ſubject to ſuch fines as ſhould be impoſed ; 
and writs of ejectment were brought againſt ſuch as 
refuſed, to put them but of their poſſeſſion. This 
was tyranny with a witneſs, but exceedingly conſiſt. 
ent with the other meifures of the government at 
that time. The colony deſerved to feel ſome chaſ. 
tiſement for their ſpirit of intolerance; but this was 
chaſtiſement beyond all meaſure, and from hands that 
were guilty of Higher tratiſgreſſions. A general ex- 
ception was alſo made to all titles, in conſequence of 
the diſolving of the chatter; and the towns were de- 


clared ts be incapable of receiving any eſtates ; this 


rendered their ſituation truly abject. The town of Ipſ- 


| wich remonſtrated againſt paying taxes levied by the 


governor's: ſole authority, without the conſent of 
ah aſſembly. or of the parliament, aud the ſele& men 
yored, © That in as mtich as it is againſt the privi- 
lege of "Engliſh ſubjects, to have money raiſed with- 
out t their conſent, 1 in an aſſembly or parliament, they 


3 therefore 


At the dime of the 5 the above catalogue, Nets were in the 
three colonies of Plymouth. Maſſachuſetts, and Connecticut, an Hundred 


and thirty - nine corgregations, and of the miniſters of theſe. there were 


above eighty, graduates of the Harvard college, and many of them men 
of good learning, and excellent 1 
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therefore will petition the King for liberty of an aſ- 
ſembly, before they make any rates.” For this, two 
of them, were impriſoned, and the reſt fined twenty, 
thirty, and fifty pounds a man. 

In this condition of oppreſſion, did this colony, and 
ſome others remain, till the acceflion of King William 


do the throne of Great Britain, when the people of Bo- 


{ton{ſeizedupen their governor, and called a convention. 
This aſſembly added two new agents to the two that 
were in England, and ſent them over with inſtructions, 
to ſolicit the continuance of their aneient charter, 
and all its rights and privileges; and if there ſhould 
be an opportunity, to endeavour the obtaining ſuch 
further privileges as might be of benefit to the colo- 
ny. It had been reſolved in the houſe of commons, 
that the ſeizing of the charters of the corporations 
and colonies, in the reign of Charles the ſecond, was 
illegal, and a bill had been brought in for the renew- 
al * chem, but it did nor paſs, though it was the ge- 
neral ſenſe of the beſt friends of the conſtitution, that 
it ought to have paſſed. From this conſideration, 
the agents, however, concluded, that they might be 
allowed to reſume their charter, which, according to 
the opinion of the - moſt noted lawyers, could have 
been of very little ſervice to them, whenever zn ar- 
bitrary miniſtry ſhould think fit to confine them to the 
letter thereof. The reader will judge for himſelf 
when he conſiders the charter, whether it is liable to 
the defects which are imputed to it. The opinion of 
council, which was taken at that time, was, That a bare 
reſtitution of the Maſſachuſetts charter could be of no 
ſervice at all, becauſe it was defective in five particulars. 
They had no power thereby to call a ſelect aſſembly,— 
no power to lay taxes, and raiſe money on the inhabi- 
tants, whether frecmen, or ſtrangers trading with 
them; 
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them ;—they had no admiralty, —no power to keep 


a prerogative court, to prove wills, nor to erect courts U 
of judicature, eſpecially chancery courts. Some of Wi , 
their agents were very zealous to have the old char. of 
ter renewed, but it would appear, they either did not a 
tinderſtand the nature of it, nor were aware of the WW 4 
conſequences which might ariſe from the quirks of WW 
lawyers, concerning their not literally fulfilling the BY 2 
conditions thereof. This charter did, indeed, affirm WWW 
that they had power to impriſon, or inflict puniſhment th 
in criminal caſes, according to the- courſe of corpo- ¶ ce 
rations in England; but the lawyers ſaid, that unlels re 
capital caſes were expreſsly mentioned, the power could x; 
not reach them: That they had no power to erect ju. ¶ re 
dicatories, or courts for probates of wills, or with ad. pr 
miralty jurifdiction; nor had they power to conſtitute WF nc 
an houſe of repreſentatives, nor impoſe taxes on the 
inhabitants; nor to incorporate towns, colleges, or I pl. 
ſchools, which power and privileges they had, not. du 


withſtanding, uſurped; and of conſequence, by law, 
had forfeited their charter. An hiſtorian who reads co 
the tranſactions of thoſe times, and judges upon the WW wh 
principles of common ſenſe, finds himſelf greatly MW Th 
at a loſs, when he finds a power granted to a people Ml che 
to make laws to themſelves, provided they are con. rel 
ſiſtent with the laws of England, and yet men who coi 
pretend to know the law better than others, decla- Ml nie 
ring that there are many things which the ſubject Ml va 
in England may do, that thoſe in America may not MW ma 
do; were mankind diveſted of felfiſhneſs and preju- ¶ che 
dice, they would certainly infer, that an authority to Th. 
make laws ſuited to-auy ſociety, agreeable to the laws Ml tha 
of another ſociety, implied a right to make as many Ml ſuc 
as they pleaſed, provided they were conſiſtent with MW ip 
that general rule. If this is not the meaning of the 
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words of the charter, it will be difficult to ſay what 
is the meaning of words. It has been alledged that 
the American charters cannot be inſiſted upon, as gi- 
ving them a right of exemption from the juriſdiction 
of parliament; and it is certainly true: but it is alfo 
true, that all incorporated towns in England have a 
ſhare in the legiſlature, which. the coloniſts have not; 
which right they have by their charters. It does not 
appear that theſe coloniſts wanted to be free from 
the juriſdiction of parliament, but to have a ſhare in 
the legiſlature which pretends to tax them, which is 
certainly reaſonable, And as their local circumſtances 
render it next to impoſſible for them to attend in 
England, they only All the privilege which Britons 
require at home, to tax themſelves by their own re- 
preſentatives; and if they are free men at all, and 
not ſlaves, this mult be their undoubted privilege. 
In conſidering the characters of nations and peo- 
ple, it will be difficult to ſind conſiſtency in the con- 
duct of any that have yet exiſted in this world. Our 
coloniſts who fled from perſecution in their native 
country, turned tyrants to ſome of their brethern, 
when ance they got power into their own hands. 
The Anabaptiſts and Quakers were the objects of 
their higheſt averſion: they perſecuted them with un- 
relenting rigour, even unta death; and becauſe they 
could not believe the ſame creed with them, they de- 
ned them the privileges of men and citizens. This 
was perverting religion to the worſt of purpoſes, and 
making the mild and merciful dictates of our Saviour, 
the ground work of malice, tyranny, and perfecution. 
This is fuch a blot in the character of the firſt ſettlers, 
that nothing can wipe away the reproach from their 
ſucceſſors, but a total renunciation. of both the prin- 
ciples and practices which, their progenitors purſued, 


Liberty 
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Liberty, the noble privilege of all honeſt men, Fan 
never be conſiſtently maintained, without allowing o- 
thers as much as we take to ourſelves, while they da 


not hold practical principles, deſtructive of the ene | 


of all other people. It has been too often the diſpo. 
fition of religious ſocieties, to blend the ideas of civil 
and religious things, and to'make a certain form of 
religion, a fine qua non, of mens right to enjoy the li- 
berty of free citizens. This at once makes the king 
dom of our Lord, a kingdom of this world, and ren- 
ders every form of godlineſs a tool of private intereſt, 
felſiſnneſs, and pride. How far the coloniſts have re. 
formed their practices in this point, will appear in the 
ſequel of this hiſtory; where they ſhall be ſet in that 
light they deſerve, as far as their actions point them 
out. Free from partiality to friends or foes, we ſhall 
endeavour to ſteer our courſe, and keep truth in 
view, as the unerring compaſs of all true and impar- 
tial hiſtory. But we ſhall now return to the more 


mmediate cauſes of the preſent war, and the chiet 


object of this hiſtory. 
The ſatisfaction which the repeal of the ſtamp act 


gave the coloniſts, did not remove their apprehenfions 


concerning the deſigns of the miniſtry to oppreſ 
them; and the future proceedings of the Engliſh par- 


| lament, in giving ſanction to the requiſitions of the 
executive power, did fully confirm their apprehen- 


ſions. The laws that. were paſſed this year, for the 
purpoſe of raiſing a revenue in the colonies, by the 
laying of duties on the importation of glaſs and pa- 


per, and other commodities from Britain, and the 


conſequent eſtabliſhment of- cuſtom-houſes in their 
ports, alarmed them greatly. Theſe produced dread- 


ful convulſions in the colonies, and produced conſe- 
quences highly prejudicial to the commercial intereſts 
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of the mother country. It will at leaſt appear unfor-. 
tunate, if not altogether impolitic, after the recent 
examples of the miſchief that attended the ſtamp act, 
and the conſequent repeal thereof, from a convidtioh 
of thoſe evils, a meaſure of a like rendency ſhopla 
haye been ſo ſpeedily adopted, before the chagrin 
on account of the former irritation was worn off the 
minds of the coloniſts. Much the ſame arguments 
have been uſed j in the defence of thoſe meaſures that 
were made in ſupport of the ſtamp act, which ſhall 
be taken notice of, after we have confidered the op- 
poſition that was made to the new ſtatutes of this year. 
The firſt viſible inſtance of oppoſition ſhewn ta 
rheſe ſtatutes, happened at Boſton, October 27th, 
1767, where the inhabitants, at a general meeting, 
formed, and agreed to ſeyeral refolutians, for the en- 
couragement of manufactures, promoting frugality 
and ceconomy, and for leſſening and reſtraining of al all | 
ſuperſſuities. Theſe reſolutions, which were > Al of 
them in the firſt inſtance prejudicial to the cammerce 
of Britain, contained an enumeration of articles, 
which it was determined not to uſe at all, or in as 
low a degree as poſſibſe. At the fame time, a ſub. 
ſeriptiqu was opened, and a committee appointed for 
the encouragement of their own former manufac- 
tures, and the eſtabliſhment of new ones. Among 
theſe, it was agreed to give particular encouragement 
to the making of paper and glaſs, and the other com- 
modiries that were liable to the payment of new du- 
ties upon importation. It was alſo reſolved to re- 
ſtrain the expences of funerals, and to reduce dreſs 
to a degree of primitive ſimplicity and plaineſs, and 
in general, not to purchaſe from the mother. coumry 
any thing that could be procured in the colonies. 
Theſe reſolutions were adopted, or fimilar ones a 


greed 
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greed, upon by all the old colonies on the continent, 
The government of Britain might have by this time 
perceived that a people of ſuch a Spartan taſte were 
not to be eaſily frightened into compliance with ſuſpi- 
jous, or arbitrary acts of a legiſlature, where they 
. to repreſent them. A people that have ag 
much public virtue as to become unfaſhionable, for 
the ſake of preſerving the rights of the community, 
and can reſtrain their paſſians and appetites for the 
ſake of their country, are not eaſily to be driven to 
a compliance with acts they canceive to be unreaſon- 
able. Whatever may be the errors or miſtakes in the 
conduct of the coloniſts, and however far they may 
have acted wrong in ſome particulars, yet they have 
ſhewn a ſteadineſs of principle and practice, that has 
at leaſt the appearance of virtue, and which their ene. 
mies muſt admire, though their pride will not ſuffer 

them ro acknowledge it. «ab 
What had lately irritated both parties in this dif, 
pute, was the proceedings of the aſſembly at New. 
York, and che act of the Britiſh parliament, made in 
conſequence thereof, It had been appointed by par- 
hament in the laſt ſefion, that the people of New- 
Yark ſhould provide for the King's troops, according 
to a method expreſſed in the act; which the aſſembly, 
inſtead of obſerving, purſued a meaſure of their own, 
without paying any regard to the prefcription of par- 
tiament, Whether they ſhewed this oppoſition. out 
of mere wilfulneſs, or claimed it as a principle of 
right, to obſerve their own way in providing for the 
troaps, I will not affirm; but this was ſo offenſive ta 
the legiſlature of Britain, that they paſfed an act, June 
15th, whereby the governor, council, and affembly 
of New-York, are prohibited from paſſing any act of 
aſſembly Whatſocyer, till they had complied with the 
4 | | terms 
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terms of the act of parliament in every particular. 
This was deſigned as à leſſon to the other colonies, 
to teach them more reverence to acts of the Britiſh 
legiſlature; but it did not produce the intended ef- 
fect; for the coloniſts who had begun to queſtion the 
right of the parliament to make laws for them, were 
not diſpoſed to obey a ſtatute that was ſpecially de- 
ſigned to point out that they were in a ſtate of vaſ 
falage. By ſuch oppoſition of conduct, the leading 
actors on both ſides grew more and more warm in 
their diſpoſition, and ſcarcely could reſtrain themſelves 
within the bounds of decency and temper. The 
ſpeeches of each party were often uncharitable, and 
recriminating, and expreſſed more the ſpirit of party 
than liberaliry of ſentiment, becoming contenders for 
liberty and the rights of mankind. 
We are now approaching to the beginning of an 
year that is crowded with incidents, and teems with 
tranſactions of the greateſt importance. The f{pirits 
of the colonies were now agitated to a degree of en- 
thuſiaſm for their liberties, and they conſidered every 
new act of parliament as a freſh attack upon their free- 
dom, and an inſult to their underſtanding. Upon the 
eleventh of February, 1968, the aſſembly of Maſſachu - 
ſetts bay ſent a circular letter, ſigned by their ſpeaker 
to all the other colonies in North America *. The de- 
ſign of this letter, was to ſhew the dangerous ten- 
dency of the late acts of parliament, to repreſent 
| . | them 
genes Lax I ET: TER 
Gentlemen, Boſton, Sept. 14. poſed upon the people, without 


ine You are already too well ac- their conſent: taxes defigned for 
quainted with the melancholy and the ſupport of the civil government 
bly very alarming circumſt inces to in the colonies, in a maaner clear- 
| of which this province, as well as A- 1 and contrary to 
me rica in general, is now reduced. that in which, till of late, govern- 
the Taxes, equally detrimental to the ment has been ſupported, by the : 
| commercial intereſts of the parent free gift of the people in the Ame- 4 
ms euntry ang her colonies, are im- rican aſſemblies or parliaments; as 


\ alſo 
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them as unconſtitutional, and to propoſe a common u- 
nion among the colonies in the purſuit of all legal mea- 
ſures to prevent theiffeftet; on an harmony in their 
applications to government, to obtain a repeal of 
them. It alſo largely ſets forth their conſtitutional 
rights as Engliſh ſubjects; all of whieh they affirm 
were infringed by theſe new laws. 

At this period, and for ſome years before the af. 
ſembly of Maſſachuſetts bay and their governor had 


alſo for the maititenance of a large 
ſtanding army; not for the defence 
of the newly - acquired territories, 
but for the old colonies, and in 


ble, and tru 
and petitions | 
tives of this province. for the 


dreſs of theſe heavy and very threa- - 


tening grievances, have hitherto 
been ineffectua], being aſſured from 
authentic intelligence that they 
have not yet reached the royal ear: 


applications hitherto percervabley 


bas been a mandate from one of his 
Majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate to the 

overnor of this province, to diſ- 
ſolve the general aſſembly, merely 
becauſe the late houſe of repreſen- 
tatives refuſed to reſcind a reſolu- 
tion of a former hbule, which im- 

lied nothing more than a right in 

he American ſubjects to unite in 
humble and. dutiful petitions to 
their gracious ſovereign, when they 
found * themſelves aggrieved : this 
is a right naturally inherent in eve- 
ry man, and expreſsly recognized 
at the glorious Revolution as the 


birth-right of an Engliſhman. 


\ 


This diſſolution you are ſenſible 
has taken place; the governor has 
publicly and repeatedly declared 
that he cannot call another aſſem- 
bly;ardthe ſecretary of ſtate for the 


almoſt differed in their opinion upon every ſubject, 


which 
* 


American depattment, in ote of 
his letters communicated to the late 
houſe, has been pleaſed to ſay, 


| proper care will be taken for the 
time of peace The decent, hum- 
loyal applications 
m the repreſenta- plain to be miſunderſtood. 


ſupport of the dignity of govern. 
ment ;? the meaning of which is too 


The concern and perpleity into 
which theſe things have thrown the 
people, have been greatly aggr:va- 
ted by a late declaration of his ex- 
cellency Governor Bernard; that 


one or more regiments may ſoon 
the only effect of tranſmitting theſe 


be expected in this province. 

The deſign of theſe troops is e- 
very one's apprehenſion z nothing 
ſhort of enforcing by military power 
theexecution of acts of parliament, 
in the forming of which the colo- 
nies have not, and cannot have any 
conſtitutional influence. This is 
one of the greateſt diſtreſſes to 
ym a free people can be redu- 
ced. 

The town which we have the ho- 


nour to ſerve, have taken theſe 


things at their late meeting into 
their moſt ſerious conſideration: 
And as there is in the minds of 
many a prevailing apprehention of 
an approaching war with France, 
they have paſſed tae ſeveral votes, 
which we tranſmit to you, .defiring 
that they may be immediately laid, 
before the town whoſe prudentials 
are in your care, at a legal — 
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oon ing, for their candid and particular 
Meni | 
s e- Deprived of the councils. of 4 
hing general aſſembly in this dark and 
"wer difficult ſeaſon, the loyal people of 


ent, this province will, we are perſua- 
olo- ded, immediately perceive. the pro- 
> any priety and utility of the propoſed 
Is is conan of convention: and the 
s to ſound and wholeſomie advice that 
edu- may be expected from a- num- 

ber of gentlemen choſen by them- 
e ho- ſelves; and in whom they may re- 
theſe pole the greateſt confidence; muſt 
inte tend to the real ſervice of our gra- 
tion: clots ſovereign, and the Welfare 


of his ſubjects in this province, and 


au unconnected meaſures; which 
m their preſent auxiety, add even 


majeſty ſtrict orders to ſupport his 


may happlly prevent any ſudden 
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which had been the occaſion of continual altercation. 
This altercation was carried on with great aſperity 
on both ſides, and both parties ſegmed more attentive 
to keeneſs of expreſſion; and ſeverity in their replies, 
than to the propriety of meaſures, or the. Ro ob. | 
cuil government... Theſe diſputes. ſo-foured the tem- 
pers of the parties, that it was nt eaſy for them to 
purſue meaſures in connection, without ſhewing a 
temper inconſiſtent with mutual confidence. Gover- 
nor Bernard was conſidered as a perſon who was 
8 up to the ſovereign, for a diguity which his 
95 uggeſted to him he deſerved, and for that rea- 
on, was.more careful to pleaſe the miniſtry; than to 
ſtudy the real advantage of the colony. He had 
ſhewn an imperious ſtiffneſs, in his behavichr, which 
did not ſuit the temper of a people that were exceed- 
ing jealous of their Hberty. Mis anſwers to their pe- 
titions and requeſts were formal, arbitrary, and will- 
fully diſobliging * 3. and inſtead ofifiendeayouring. to 
8 Oe 


+ ſoften 
agony of mind, they tny bein dans 
bs of falling into. © WULTY > -b 

As it is of importance that the 


donvention ſhould meet as ſoon as 


* 


way be, ſg early 4 day as the 22d 
of this inſtavt September has been 
propoſed. for that. purpoſe—and. it 
; hoped the remoteſt. towns will 
by that time, or as ſoon after as 
convenietitly may be, . return, their. 
reſpe&ive committees. +... 
Not doubting but that you. are 
2 herds concerned with us, and our 
fellow citizens; for the preſervatio 
of our invaluable rights, and for 


»*. 0 


the general happineſs of our.coun-, 
try. and that Foo — diſpoſed With 
equal àrdor to exert yourſelves, in 
every conſtitutional way for ſo glo- 
rious a puipoſſmee. 
P Signed by the ſelect- men. 


Fo the Gentlemen Aſeriibled at Faneuil-hall under the name ofa 
| Committee of Convention. q po es 
As I have lately received from his conſtitutio nal authority within this 


government, I canno: fit ſtill, __ 
ee 
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ſoften the tempers of che aſſembly already ſuffictently 
rankled and over heated, he added fuel to the flame, 
by talking of prerogative, and the determination of 
the ſovereign to ſupport his dignity. It was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected that the royal determination depended much 
upon the repreſentation that he had given of the co- 
loniſts, and that the miniſterial vengence proceeded 
in a great meaſure from thoſe partial accounts of the 
temper of the people repreſented in his letters to the 
miniſters of ſtate. 7 * * oy asd 
A letter Which the governor feceived from the 
Earl of, Shelburne, one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate; and which contained ſome ſevere ſtrictures on 
che behaviour of the colonics, and the conduct of the 
Maſſachufetts afſembly; was, by the order of the go. 
vernor, and according td its original deſign, read to 
that body by their ſecretary. This produced great 
debates in the aſſembly, when ſeveral ſevere. things 
were faid, with very little temper, and obſervations 
ne made 


It ĩs therefore my duty to inter- 
poſe, at this inftant, before it is too 
e. I do therefore earneſtly ad- 


4 


fee ſo notorious à violation of it, 
zs the calling an aſſembly of rhe 
people by private perſons only. 


For a meeting of the deputies of 


the towns is an aſſembly of the re- 


. preſentatives of the people to all 


intents and purpoſes; and it is not 
the — Ky a committee of con- 
vention that will alter the nature of 
GEES. HY THT I 
"Tam willing to believe that the 
entlemen vhO ſo baftily iſſued the 


fummons for this meeting were 


not aware of the higꝭ nature of the 
offence they were committing; and 
they who have obeyed them have 
not weil conſidered ot the penalties 
which they will ineur if they ſhould 
pexſiſt in continuing their ſeſſion 
and doing buſineſs therein. At 
preſent, ignorance of law may ex- 
cuſe what is paſt: a ſtep farther will 
take away that plea. 


moniſh you, that inſtantly, and be- 
fore you do any buſineſs, you break 
up this affernb * and ſeparate yaur- 
ſelves. 1 ſpeak to you now as 
friend to -the province, and a well 
wither to the individuals of it. 
But if you. ſhould pay no regard 
to this admonition, I muſt as a.go- 
vernor aſſert the prerogative of th: 
crown in z more public, manner. 


For aſſure yourſelves (I ſpeak from 


inftraQion), the king is determined 
to maintain his entire ſovereign!y 
over this province; and whoevrt 
mall perſiſt in uſurping any of the 
* of it, will repent of his raſt- 
neſs. | 
| 3 54 FRA, BERNARD 
Province-Houſe, 

Sept. 225 1768. 
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made, not quite conſiſtent, with the dignity of ſuch A 
meeting. It was alleged 1 in thoſe debates, that Lord 
Shelburne” s letter proceeded upon topics Which the 
governor's repreſentation of the colonies had ſuggeſt- 
ed; and that the ſeyerity of the ſecretary's letter took / 
its riſe from a miſrepreſentation of fads, given by the 
governor, in his. diſpatches to the miniſtry. A com- 
mittee was appointed to wait upon him, to defire a co- 
py of Lord Shelburne's letter, as well as thoſe that he 
had written himſelf, with relation to the aſſembly, and 
to which the charges in his Lordſhip's letter muſt refer. 
Theſe copies being refuſed, the aſſembly wrote à let- 
ter to the ſecretary of ſtate, in which they recite the 
circumſtances of the whole tranſaction, and endearour 

to vindicate themſelyes, and thei conduct, at the ex- 
pence of the governor, "whom Wo charge with mi. 
| repreſenting chem, and being — occaſion of the ill — 
opinion Which the ſecretary had concerning them. 
They alſo wrote letters. to the Lords of the treaſury, 
and ſexeral other great officers of Mate, wherein, to- 
gether with profeſſions of their loyalty, they remon- 
ſtrated againſt the operations of the late acts of parlia- 
ment; Which they hinted, were contrary to the conſti- 
tution, and Fwy e of weit * and li- 
berties, . 

Such a firm oppolition WAS by no means agreeable 
to the temper of the grernor, who probably. had gi- 
ven aſſurances ta the ſeoretaries of ſtate, that a ſharp 
rebuke from thoſe in power in England, would make 
them return to their duty and obedience. He found _ 
himſelf deceived, as well as found that they had en- 
dearoured to expole him as neither a friend to the 
King nor to the colopies ; 3. ſo when he found himſelf 
diſappointed in all his other ſchemes, he adjourned 
tho aſſembly. In the ſpeech 1 which he delivered on 

this, 
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this occaſion, he made many animadverſions upon 
their conduct, efpecially with regard to Lord Shel. 
urne's, letter; and he complained greatly of ſome 
türbulent aud faclane r members, who, under falſe pre- 
tences of patrlotiſm, had unhappily procured too great 
influence i in the aſſembly, and among the people, Who 
Hacrificed their country to the gratification of their 
09s, and to the ſupport of an importance, which 
"could bave no exiſtence but in times of trouble and 
confulion. It is a common thing for all men that ate 
graſping. at power and domination, to charge all peo. 
ple with the crime of factiouſneſs, that oppoſe their 
meaſures; | the whole ſtruggles f for liberty, i in all ages 
of the world, have been accounted factious operations, 
oft reſtleſs. perſons, who had no other intention than to 
diſturb good and peaceable'governoty, who neyer de- 
ſerved to be reſiſtec“ The famous patriots who 
brought 3 about the glorious revolution, were, by the 
Tories of. thoſe times, accounted a faction, and char- 
ged with the worlt of crimes , for faving. the nation 
from Popery and Moray. vena rh 
While theſe diſturbances in America were gaining 
ground by miniſterial 1 and oppoſition; a new 
Tae of ſtate was appoinred athome, to the de- 
partment of the cqlopies. Much was hoped from 
this new inſtitution and arrabgement; but though the 
Inftitution, itſelf, was good,” the advantages ariſing 
therefrom, depended upon the manner of diſcharging 
-the office. The firſt who was ſettled in this new depart- 
ment of ſtate, was Lord Hillſborough, who did not 
by any lenient or ſoftening meaſures, attempt to ſof. 
ten the tempers of the colonjes. Whether his or- 
ders were expreſs to obſerve the conduct which he 
purſued, or that he made uſe of the royal authority 


to awe the coloniſts into a compliance with the man- 
| dates 
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dates of government, I will not pretend to affirm ; 
but in his circular letters to the governors of the co- 
lonies, which had received the circular letter from 
the aſſembly of Boſton, he expreſſes his Majeſty's diſ- 
like of that letter in very ſtrong terms. It was de- 
gared in Lord Hillſborough's letter, that his Maje- 
ſty conſidered the conduct of the aſſembly of Boſton 
as of the moſt dangerous and factious tendency, cal- 
culated to inflame' the minds of the people, to pro- 
mote an unwarrantable combination; to excite an 0+ 
pen oppoſition t, and denial of the authority of par- 
lament, and to fabvert the true principles of the con- 
ſtitution; and chat his Majeſly expected, from che 
known: afleRion of the reſpective aſſemblies, that they 
would defeat chis flagitious attempt to diſturb the 
public peace, and treat it with the contempt. It K. 
— by taking no notice of it. 
Another letter of che ſame date was kent to Sher 
nor Bernard, in which the ſame exceptions are made 
to the circular letter. It is there affirmed, that the = 
meaſure had been catried in a thin h6uſe; at the end 
of the ſeſſion, and in which the aſſembly departed 
from that ſpirit of prudence and reſpect to the con- 
ſtitution, wWhick ſeemed to have influenced the majo- 
rity of its members in a full houſe, and at the begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion: from hence his Majeſty could not 
but conſider it as a very unfair proceeding; and to 
haye been carried by furpriſe through the houſe of 
repreſentatites. It was then required in his Maje- - 
ſty's name, that the, new aſſembly would reſcind the 
reſolution which gave exiſtence to the circular letter, 
and declare their diſapprobation of, and diſſent to ſo 
Traſh and haſty a proceeding : That as his Majeſty had 
the fulleſt reliance on the affections of his ſubjects of 
Mafſachuſert bay, he had the better ground to hope, 
: - that 


that the attempts Ba Sia * fag * to dif- 
turb che public tranquility, would be diſcountenanced, 
| and that che execution of the meaſure recommended, 
would ngt meet with any difficulty. Boch the mini. 
ſtry and the governor. were, miſtaken. jn this conjec- 
ture. On- the 21ſt of june, this; part, of the letter 
Was laid before the new aſſembly by 1 the governor, with 
ameſflage; in whichhe earneſtly requeſted their com- 
Pliange 3 but abſerred, that in caſe of a contrary beha- 
viour, he had. received his Majeſty; s inſtructions how 
to a, and muſt do his duty. This produced a meſ- 
ſage from the aſſembly, in which, they deſired a copy 
of the inſtructions which the governor alluded to, as 
well as of ſome letters and papers he had laid before 
the council; The governor ent a copy f the remain- 
der of Lord Hillſporough's letter, in which the in. 
ſtructions were contained, to the aſſembly, by which 


them immediately, and to tranſmit a copy of their pro- 
ceedings upon it, to be aid: hefore the parliament. 
The whole: of thoſe requiſitions, made by the goyern- 
ment of Britain upon this colony, were conſidered by 
the coloniſts as the effects of the miſrepreſentations 
of their own governor, who, as he wanted to rule o- 
ver them with an arbitrary power, was provoked at 
| their oppolition, and therefore repreſepted them to 
the King and the miniſtry as a perverſe, and factious 
ſet of people that would be ruled by no ta, and de- 
ſpiſed all government. 
The aſſembly gave no anſwer to the governor's re- 
queſt, till his patience was almoſt worn out, and he 


compliance with the King's demands. In anſwer to 
Wr meflage, they applied for a receſs, that they 


miglit 


he was directed, in cafe of their refuſing to comply 
with his Majeſty” s reaſonable expectations, to diſſolve 
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ns obliged to ſend a meſſage to them, to urge their 
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might have an opportunity to confult, and avi with 
their conſtituents upon the occaſion. | This was what 
the governor knew would be of no fervice to his 
ſcheme, but would rather add fuel to the fire chat 
was already kindled; he therefore refuſed their re- 
queſt. Upon which: they put the queſtion, for re- 
finding the reſolution of the laſt afſembly, which paſ- 
fed in the negative, by a diviſion of ninety two to fe- 2 — 
venteen. -This/ſhews how badly the ſecrenary' had 
been informed concerning the temper of the maforĩ 
ty, when he affirmed, that the meaſure had been car- 
ried in a thin meeting, contrary to the opinion of the 
majority, who were abſent. It appears to be a com- 
mon infirmity prevailing with men of all ranks to be- 
lieve, at leaſt on occaſions to affirm, what is moſt a- 
greeable to their own inclinations and intereſts, how- : 
ever little evidence they have for their conduct. 
The affembly then reſolved to write a letter to Lord 


Hillborough, and an anſwer to the Governor. In 


both theſe letters, they endeavour to vindicate the con- 
duct of the laſt aſſembly, as well as the preſent, and 
deny the charges brought againſt them, of carrying 
the reſolution by ſurpriſe in a thin meeting of the 
aſſembly, and affirm on the contrary, that the reſo- 
lution for the circular letter was paſſed in a 
full ſeflion, and by a great majority. They alſo de- 
fended the legality of that meaſure, and affirmed that 
it was the inherent right of all ſubjects to petition the 
King, either jointly or ſeparately, for a redreſs of 
grievances. In regard to the reſcinding the reſolu- 


tion, it was obſerved, that to ſpeak in the ſtile of the 


common law, it was not now executory, but to all in- 


tents and purpoſes executed: That the circular letters 


had been ſent, and many of them anſwered: That both 
_ appeared in the public papers, and that they 
could 


Ny s. T O;R YO 
could now as well reſcind the letters 8 reſolx 85 
on which they were founded, and that both would 
be equally fruitleſs. In the letter to the ſecretary of 
ſtate, they made ſeveral ſtrictures Wh great free- 
dom on the nature of the requiſition, aid alleged that 
it was unconſtitutional, and, without precedent; 10 
command a free aſſembly, on pain of ꝗts exiſtence, to 
reſcind any reſolution, much leſs tht of a former 
houſe. They complained greatly of the baſe and 
wicked repreſentations, that muſt have been made to 
his Majeſty, to cauſe him to confider a meaſure per. 
fefly legal and conſtitutional, and Which only tended 
to lay che griexances of the ſubjetts beſore the throne; 
as of an inflammatory nature, tending to create unwar. 
rantable combinations, and to excite an oppoſitĩon to 
the authority of parliament, which re the terms in 
which it is deſcribed. in the letter. They concluded 
with the watmeſt expreſſions of loyalty, and the {trong- 
eſt remonſtrances agairiſt the late laws; They were 
at che ſame time preparing a petition to the King for 
removal of their governot, in which they bring many 
heavy charges againſt him, that were urged with great 
vehemency, and expreſſed in very ſtrong terms. But 
before they had finiſhed this petition, the gòvernor 
tool care to diſſolve the aſſembly. The afſemblies 


in America were now become ſomething like the Eng: 


liſh, parliaments in the reign of Charles the firſt, by no 
means tractable to the call of the court and ſorereign; 
ſor which reaſon they were continnally diflolved. But 
they were ſtill as ſimilar, i in their caſes, the new affem- 
blies were as tenacious of their rights as the old ones; 
and took up the grievances where the former aſſem- 
blies left them, and began with new remonſtrances, 


while theſe matters were warmly purſued in the colo- 
nies, and their aſſemblies continually diſſolved, the 


grand 


. 
3 
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grand aſſembly of Britain continued unſhaken by 
the whole force of iq and remonſtrances thar 
were levelled againſt it. The commons of Britain 
and the miniſtry ood) one another, ſo that the 
whole force of national petitions, and remonſtrances 
could not procure a diſſolution of parliament. © | 
The circular letters which had been written by the 
ſecretary of ſtate to the other colonies, were attend- 
ed with as little ſucceſs as that which was ſent to Bo- 
ſton. The aſſemblies of the other colonies wrote an- 
ſwers to that of Maſſachuſetts Bay, which were re- 
ceived by the late ſpeaker, in which" they expreſs the 
higheſt” and? warmeſt/ approbation of their- conduct, 
and a firm veſolution to concur with their meafures. 
Some of theseplonies alſo. addreſſed the fecratary of 
ſtate / and juſtified the meaſures taken by the aflem- 
bly. at Boſton, and alſo animadverted with great free- 
dom upon ſeveral paſſages in the requiſition contained 
in his letter. In the mean time, ſeveral of chem en- 
tered into reſolutions, not to import or purchaſe any 
Engliſh goods, except what were already ordered for 
the enſuing fall, or ſuch articles as they could not 
want, until the late acts were repealed. 

On the tath of June, 2768, a little before the dil 
ſolutiom af the aſſembly, à great tumult happened at 
Boſton. The board of cuſtoms Rad made a ſeizure 
of a floop belonging to one of the principal merchants 
of that town. That floop had been diſcharged of a 
cargo of wine, and in pant re-loaded with a quantity 
of oil, which is ſaid to have been done under pretence 
of converting it into a ſtore, without any great atten- 
tion being paid to the new laws, or to the cuſtom- 
houſe regulations. Upon the ſeizure being made, 
the officers made a ſignal to the Romney man of war, 
zud her boats were ſent manned' and armed; who. 
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cut away the maſts of the loop, and conveyed her 
under the protection of the man of war. The people, 
having aſſembled in great multitudes upon this occa- 
ſion, pelted the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms with ſtones, 


broke one of their ſwords, and treated them in other 


reſpects with great outrage ; afier which, they attack. 
ed their houſes, broke the windaws, and hauled the 
collector's boat to the common, and burnt it to aſhes, 
Ihe officers: of the cuſtoms upon this outrage, took 
ſhelter aboard the. man of war, from whence they 
removed to caſtle Wilbam, where they reſumed the 
functions of thezr office. This tranſaction occafion- 
ed ſeveral town meetings, in which a remonſtrance 
Was preſented to the governor, wherein they claimed 

rights direQly oppoſne to the new laws of the Bri 
tit legiſlature, and demanded that the governor would 
iſſue an order for the departure of his Majeſty's ſhip 
out of the harbour. The minds of the people were 
now greatly irritated; they perceived that the nerv 
laws would be enforced by every exertion of the king 
and parliament, and as they diſputed the right of the 
Britiſh legiſlature to poſs ſuch laws upon them, 
when they had no ſhare therein, they looked upon 
themſelves as oppreſſed by an unwarrantable aurhori- 
ty. Their ſpirits were now wrought up to a degree 
of enthuſiaſm, which led them to thoſe acts of out- 
rage which men are ready to fall into, when they arc 
bereaved of What they: believe to be their natura 
rights. There is no queſtion but the leaders in the 
oppoſition neglected no arts that they thought necel- 
fary to inflame the minds of the people, which when 
once they were wrought to a very high pitch, could 
not even be reſtrained by the authority of thoſe who 
had inflamed them. In the fervour of controverſy, 
it is difficult for men to reſtrain their Paſſions. or t0 
obſer ye 
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obſerveaproperdecencyinexpreflingthem. The writer 
of the hiſtorical part of the Annual Regiſter obſerves; 
that © their public writers, as well as ſpeakers, were ge- 
« nerally very intemperate, and a certain ſtile and man- 
« ner was introduced, which ſeemed peculiar to them. 
« ſelyes, and too ridiculous for ſerious compoſition.” 
It is eaſy for ſuch as do not immediately feel the pain 
which others ſuffer, to account their behaviour ridi- 
culous in the paroxiſm of their diſtemper ; but pro- 
vided they were in their ſituation, their behaviour 
would probably be as ridictilous: There is a warmth 
of zeal that appears in their compoſitions; às will hap- 
pen in all caſes when men are in earneſt, bur at the 
fame time, a due reſpe& to the characters they are 
addreſſing; and unleſs men's eyes are blinded through 


a ſelfiſh prejudice, they muſt be obliged to confeſs, _ 


that ſo tar as the pen has been employed in this contro- 
verſy, the coloniſts have made no contemptible figure. 
There is an inconſiſtency that has been urged Againſt 
ſome of their publications, © that when ofi one hand, 
* they ſeem to forget theit dependency as colonies; 
and aſſume the tone of diſtin& and original ſtates ; 
eon the other hand, they claim all the benefits of the 
* Engliſh conſtitütion, aud the higheſt rights of Eng- 
* liſhmen, but forget that it is their dependence which 
can entitle. them to any ſhare of thoſe rights and 
* benefits.” In this there does not appear ſo great 
inconſiſtency as ſome do imagine. As members of 
the empire, and ſubjects of the Tame ſovereign, they 
are mutually dependent, as other, ſubjects are upon 
government and the conſtitution; but then they cer- 
tainly are entitled to ſome ſhare with their brethren 
in the legiſlature, otherwiſe they differ nothing from 
ares. We hall ſee wfterwards what they fay for 
themſelves, and what their moſt ſanguine oppoſers 

| - - . have 
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thave ſuid againſt thein, when the reader ſhall be leſt 


to judge for himſelf en we concluſions ne- 
ceſſary to be drawn. 181 


A report that their petition to wa King bad: x not 


been delivered by the ſecretary- of ſtate, exaſperated 
them greatly. It was ſaid that: the petition was re- 
fuſed to be received at Londons beeauſo the agent had 

2 not proper authority, and becaufe the governor had 


enereaſed their fuſpicions, and the affair of the ſeizing 
the floop: had confirmed: them. They were therefore 


tion without much reſtramt. It. is ho wonder, in ſuck 
an agitation of dempęr inhit riany.qurrages were com: 
mitted. When the exciſe mas at ſſt: put in execution 
in Scotland, there were as great tumults at Glaſgow 
as there were on-this-occaſion at Boſton. - When the 
paſſions of men are overheated, it is not cal to make 
them liſten to coel reaſoning. | 
, While matters were in this unhappy. ficoation, two 
regiments were ordered from Ireland, and ſome de- 
tachments from Halifax in Nova Scotia, to ſupport 
rhe civil government. This threw the whole town 
of Boſton into conſternation, and raifed great commo- 
tions: n was conſidered in the light of an-invaſion, 
and animadverted upon in the Everett terms. 4A 
meeting of the inhabitants was called to aſſemble a: 
Faneuil-hall to conſider what was to be done in that 
extremity, when tliey choſe one of rheir- late popu- 
Jar reprefentatives as moderator. Fhey then appoint- 
ed a eommittee to wait on the governor, to know What 
reaſons he had for ſome late intimations he had g- 
ven, that ſome regimentg of his Majeſty's forces were 
expected in that town, and to preſent a petition, to de. 


ſire that he would ifſuc precepts to convene and 4 
x 2 Fo {embi? 


x · 


not ſigned it. The diſolution of their aſſembly had. 


now in a very ill temper, und ſlie wed their indigna- 


* 4 * Wo 
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ſemble wich the greateſt ſpeed; to both which. a 
immedlate anſwer was required. The governor än- 
ſwered, that his information was of a private nature; 
and that he could do nothing as to the calling of ano- 
ther aſſembly for this year, until he received his Ma- 
| jeſty's inſtructions; under whoſe eonſideration it now 
was. A committee had alſo been appointed to con- 
ſider the preſent ſtate of their affairs; which gave in 
thoir report, a long declaration and recital of their 
riglits, and the violation of them, which they conceiv- 
ed had been lately made; and paſſed ſeveral fudden 
tyſolutions, particularly with reſpect to the legality of 
raiſing or kèeping up a ſtanding army among them, 
without their conſent. This reſolution they ſound- 
ed upon an act of the, firſt of King William, which 
declares it. to be contrary to law to keep an army in 
the kingdom in the time of peace, without the con- 
ſent of parliament. This report and the reſolutions 
were unaimouſly agreed to by the aſſembly, and a ge- 
neral ſeſolution paſſed, which was alſo founded upon 
à clauſe in the ſame law, Which recommends the fre- 
quent holding of parliaments. Upon tliis a conven- 
tion was called to aſſemble at Boſton.- In purſuance 
of this reſolution, the four members who had repre- 
ſented the town in the late aſſembly, were now ap- 
pointed a committee to act for it in the convention; 
and the fele& men were ordered to write to all the o- 
ther towns in the province, to propoſe their appoint- 
ing committees for the ſame purpoſe. Theſe proceed- 
ings of the coloniſts were conſidered as illegal and 
unlawful aſſemblies, and accordiſig to the ideas of the 
governor, they undoubtedly were ſuch. It would 
appear that both Governor Bernard and the mini: 
Atry at home, did not conſider the coloniſts as having . 
{ the ſame benefit of the laws as the people in the mo- 
2 | ther 
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Geer « country, though they reckbned them bound | by 
them in their fulleſt extent. For if they had confi: 
dered the coloniſts as having the 'privilege of other 
fubjedts, they would not have quattered troops upon 
them in the time of peace, without an act of legiſlature 
in which they were repreſented. But they ſeem to have 
had in idea, a diſtinktion between x Britiſh freeman 
and 4 coloniſt; which the latter did not admit. | 


The coloniſts judged; chat from the law ne f in the 


teign of King William, they had a right to their afſem- 
blies, which they conſidered as their parliaments, and 
without tlieir conſent, it was illegal to keep up a ſtand. 
ing army among them: the miniſtry conſidered them 
as emigrants that had left their country, but were 


bound by its laws, without enjoying the privileges that 


aroſe from them, and unleſs they had this idea, their 
conduct will appear ridiculous v but all che advocates for 
the itiother country's ſupremacy, have founded their 
arguments upon the diſtinction between a free Briton 
and a coloniſt. Whether this diſtinction is fotinded id 
nature and reaſon, I ſhall Jeave to che reader to deter · 
mine as he thinks beſ ... „ 


There is one piece of duplicity in the oonduct of 


this town meeting, which cannot be vindicated, which 
thews their addreſs more than their boneſty, and it 
is this: they made a requiſition to the inhabitants, 
that as there was a prevailing apprehenſion in the 
minds of many, of a war with France, they ſhould ac- 
 eordingly be provided with arms, ammunition, and o- 
ther accoutrements, ſo as to be prepared in aſe of 

| ſudden danger. After this, a day of. ic prayet 
and faſting was appointed, and the hg diſſolved: 
It is manifeſt that a war with France, was 4 mere pte- 
tence, to carry forward a ſcheme; to have the inhabi- 


rants provided againſt another evil than a French war. 
| Fhough 
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Though the alembly at Baſton might have good rea- 
ſons for deſiring che inhabitants to have arms in reat 
dinefs, they ought not to have aſſigned falſe ones be- 
fore the appointing of à faſt: for this was certainly 
an act of vile ee n good n man can ap: 
Mid 11888 l gte gy pts 
T he circular NY: win fele& men, was weitten 
in the fame ſtile, and wich the ſame temper às theip 
acts and reſolutions which were inc loſed, and on which 
it was founded. In this time of general commotion, 
nivery-ſix towrg appointed committees to attend the 
convention; but the town of Harfeld refuſed to com- 
ply with the meaſure, and gave their reaſons in a let- 
ter, by way of anſwer, Which was written with much 
temper, and ſet forth very plauſible reaſons for their 
refuſing to join with the reſt.” It is plain from this 
anſwer, that they — Pm had Aterent ideas from the 
reſt of their hrethren, or were luke warm in the cauſe 
of liberty . When che convention met, che firſt thing 
they did, was to ſend a mellage to the governor, 
wherein they difclaim all auzhoritative or governmental 
ifs: chat they were choſen by ſeveral towns, and 
Fame freely and voluntarily, at the earneſt defire of 
the people, to conſuk and adviſe fuch meaſures as may 
promote Pease and yoodorder! in their preſent ſituation. 
| They 


We have fully confidered your ese for a conſiderable time 
propoſal of a convention, and the paſt, and proper ſteps taken by ſeve- 
reaſons you are pleaſed to aſſign for ral governments on this continent 
it, and hereby take the liberty to to obtain redreſs of that grievance ; 
expreſs our ſentiments. We ate and bumble petitions by them, or- 
not ſenlible that the ſtate of Ame- dered to be preſented to his Maje- 
rica is ſo alarming, or the ſtate of fly, we truſt, have already, or ſoon 
this province fo mgterially different will reach the royal ear, be graci- 
from what they * a few months ouſly received, . favourably an- 
{ince, as to render the meaſure you fryered ; and the petition from the 
Propoſe either ſalutaty or neceſſary. houſe of repreſentatives of this pro- 
The act of partiament, for raifing a vince the laſt year among the reſt + 
revenue, ſo mach complained of, if it ſhould'not, for want of an a- 
has been in beipg and carry ing into gent rom this province, at the 


Court 
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| Wu 
A They ther repeat the preſent grievances, complain 


bis ** to the ; 9s, it had been 


* 


— 4 


that they are groſsly miſrepreſented in Great Britain, | 
and preſs the governor in the moſt earneſt-manner to 0 
call an aſſembly, as the only means to guard againſt * 
thoſe alarming dangers that threatened the total diſ- 0 
truction of the colony. The governor admoniſhed f 
them, as a friend to the province, and a well, wiſher to 0 
the individuals of it, ta break up their aſſembi inſtant⸗ * 
dy; and to ſeparate before they did any; büfmeſs: that P 
he eee to believe wat the a who 1 ti 
wal or <p 17. 29 um 18 N ſued tl 
1 2 0 1 5 
court of beat Britein to Ae t, as uſual; however, we © hc ano- 
82 preſumne you very well know, if ther will be ſoon called, or at far- 4 
it be-an impolitic. and. imprudent theſt, on the laft Wedpeſdayin May it \ 
ommiſſion, where to lay the blame, next,—and that ip the mean time, rei 
and we epprehend that nothing the public affairs of the Feu mi; 
that can qr will. be don ＋ by your will not greatly ſuffer. pu! 
propoſed” cot vention of wil And "here we 'propoſe to your the 
hid the — be ö — 7 1 — — in 
An e ave — Ay, C ye umbrage, us 
tote 8 that Neal be mink nta Ang t heſe expreſiions or d. apt 
for the eisen of this provinge to ther of ike import, that the pro 
have an agent 8 2 critical 7 King and parliament, by the late une 
a perſon that would have ſerved revenue 28, had infringed the the 
| us faithfully,» we make no doubt, rights of che rolonies, impoſed an to 
might have been found; but the "Incquitabletax, and things yetwouſ ned 
-reafons'given;, and the methods w& might be expected from the inde- 400 
har have 8 taking, to prevent pendenge and unlimited a unc 
it, are diſſa 2Qory,, and ye us ments of crown officers therein flan 
much uneafineſs.” We'are furtner mentioned, was ſo perſectly i inno- die 
informed. that all matters of a pub- cent, and entirely conſiſtent with app 
nc and private nature lying befcre that duty and loyalty profeſſed by it is 
the laſt general court were fully the houſe of repreſentatives the inte 
conſidered and acted upon, and all laſt year; in their petition to his la- inea 
then propoſed tp bedone, andfinifh- . jeſty; and whether the lat houſe neee 
td before the adjournment, except might not have complied with bay litar 
. the eee of his Majeſty's Maj jeſty's requibtion, with a ful way 
repreſentative.;which perhaps Wbt | Saag of all their rights and prive · to 
not have been agrerd to, had they leges, and thereby prevented our matt 
fat longer, or not been afterwards being deſtitute of a general court at belo 
dffolved. We are forry for that this day. We canuot comprehend peci 
eircumſtance that occaſioned ſo what 'pretence, there can be of a num 
_ early a difſolution of the general propoſed cony@tion, unleſs the bett. 
court; though we muſt own that obability fox a confiderable num- they 
tae gov ernor, by charter, is veſted ber of 0 f regular troops being ſent in- with 
with that power; yet we wiſh, if this province, and an apprehen- mize 
he kad judged: it conſiſtent with 118 of their being quartered, part miſt; 
in your town, and n at the a and 
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x fied the ſummons for this meeting, were not aware 
, of the nature of the high offence they were commit- 
> Wl ting; and that thoſe who had obeyed them, had not 
c conſidered the penalties they ſhould incur, if they per- 
a ſiſted to continue their ſeſſion. At preſent, ignorance 
4 of law, ſays he, may excuſe what is paſt 3' a ſtep farther 
py will take away that plea. That à meeting of the de- 
+ puties of the towns, is an aſſembly of the repreſenta- 
6 tives of the people to all intents and purpoſes 3 and 
d chat calling it a committee of convention, will not al- 
8 þ nil OO 2.4 1 3 
no- 40. 10. * © : ; ＋ 3 | 
ar- And here we would obſerve; that inconſierate people, the King has 
May it was a matter of doubt and un been. induced to think them a ne- 
me, rertainty, whether any were co- ceſſary check upon you, we hope 
nee ming or nut; if other wiſe, for what you will, by your loyalty and quiet 
ö purpole the King was ſending behaviqur, convince his Ma- 
our them, whether for your defence, Jeſty, and the wogld, they are not 
ular in caſe of a French war (as you tell longer necefſacy that purpoſe, 
age, us there is in the minds of many. that thereupon they will be with- 
r 0+ a prevailing apprehealion gFone ap- drawn, aud our tawp andthe pro- 
t the proaching) and, if we don't miſ- vine faved any farther trouble and 
late underſtand your letter, inquced expence ſrom that quarter. We are 
the them to paſs the votes tranſalitted ſenſible the colomes labour under 
d an to ue). or Whether they are deſti- many difficulties, and we greatly 
yorle ned for the protection of the new- fear what the conſequence of the 
nde- acquired territories, is altogether diſputes with our mother country 
ont - uncertain : that they are ty be a will proye, however, we are far 


landing army in time of peace, you 
dire us no evidence; aud if your 
apprehenfions are well grounded, 
it is not even ſuppoſeable they are 
Intended as ſuch. and if your town 
meant ſincerely, we can't ſee the 
need they had of interpoſing in mi- 
tary matters, in an unprecedented 
mays requeſting their inhabitants 
to be provided with arms, &c. (a 
matter till now always ſuppoſed to 
belong to another department), eſ- 
pecially as they muſt know ſuch a 
number ot troops would be a much 
better defence, in caſe of war, than 
they had heretofore been favaured 
withz. To ſuppoſe what youTur- 
mzethey may be intended for, is to 
wſtruſt the King's paternal cace 
and goodneſs; — if, by any fudden 
excurſions or inſurrections of ſome 


num- 
ent in- 
rehen- 
, part 
caſtle. 
— Aud 


from thinking the meaſures you 
are purſuing have any tendency to 
deliver the good people of this pro- 
vince, but on the contrary, im- 
merge them in greater after al, 
we ſhould hope, (were it not for 
your preſent attempt, attended 
with a bad complexion), we might 
foon have delverance from our 
- preſent troubles, and things reſtor- 
ed as at the firſt. ' The- govern- 
ments have, in our opinion, con- 
ſulted, and are purſuing, the pro- 
pereſt methods to obtain redreſs 
- of their. grievances; our duty is to 
wait with patience the event, un- 
leſs we are, determined to take the 
alternative. How far paſſion and 
diſappointment and private reſent- 
ment may influence any to hay 
their neighbours into ſuch _ 
| | a 
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ter the nature of the thing. He added, thar if they 
did not regard his admonition, he muſt, as governor, 
aſſert the prerogatives of the crown in a more public 
manner: that they may aflure themſelves, he ſpoke 
from inſtruction, tlie King was determined to maintain Wi g 
his entire ſovereignty over that province, and whoſo. 
ever ſhould perſiſt in uſurping any of the rights of it 
would repent of his raſhneſs. This anſwer produced 
another meſſage, wherein they Ader this meeting, 
as being only an aſſemblage of private perſons, and 
deſired explanations as to the criminality with which 
their proceedings were charged. The governor re- 
fuſed to receive that or any other meſſage from them, 
as it would be admitting them to be a legal aſſembly, 
which he would not by any means allow. The conven: 
tion then appointed a committee, who drew up a re- 
port, in terms of great moderation, which was ap- 
proved by the aſſembly. In this they aſſign the cauſe: 
of their meeting, and diſclaim all pretence to any 
authority whatfoe ver, and advife and recommend it to 
the people, to pay the greateſt. deference to govert- 
ment, and to wait with patience the reſult of his Mz 
jeſty's wiſdom and clemency for a redreſs of theis 
'grievances- They at the ſame time declare for then. 
5 ok, Va! 1% ſelyes 


tuated to our lateſt poſterity, Thi 


and deſperate meaſures, we don't 


know, but pray God prevent. Suf- 

fer us to obſerve, that in our opi- 

nion, the meaſures the town of 

-Boſton are purſuing, and propo- 
ſing to us and the people of this 
province to unite in, are unconſti- 

tutional, illegal, and wholly unju- 
Rifiable, and what will give the c- 
nemies of gur conſtitutionthegreat- 
eſt joy, ſubverſive of government, 
defirudive of that peace and good 
order which is the cement er ſocie- 
ty, and have a direct tendency to 
rivet our chains, and deprive us of 
ourrights and privileges, which we, 
the inhabitants of this town deſire 
may be ſecured to us, and perpe- 


we have freely expreſſed our ſents 
ments, having an equal right wii 
others, though a leſſer part of the 
community, and take this fil 
opportunity to proteſt againſt tit 
ropoſed convention, —and here 
y declare our loyalty to his pre. 
ſent Majeſty, and fidelity to 0 
country; and that it is our fill 
reſolution, to the utmoſt of oil 
power, to maintain and defend 
our rights in every prudent aſl 
reaſonable way, as tar as is col, 
ſiſtent with our duty to God 4 
the king 
Oliver Patridge, Town Cle 
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ſelves, that they will, in their ſeveral ſtations, yield eve- 
ry poſſible aſſiſtance to the civil magiſtrate, for the pre- 


ſervation of peace and order, and the ſuppreſſion of 


riots and tumults. After they had prepared a repre- 


actions to be tranſmitted to their agent at London, 
they broke up. It appears plain from the whole of 
theſe proceedings, that Governor Bernard was at 
more pains to provoke the people, than to quiet their 
diſcontents; for had he behaved with more mildneſs, 
and ſhewed leſs authority, he would have had more 
reverence paid him. His opinion concerning the le- 
gality of their meeting ſeems frivolous and unſatisfac- 
tory; for though the convention was choſen by the 
people, yet as they attempted to perform no public 
act, but met for advice, they could be conſidered 
in no other light, the repreſentatives of the people, 
than as their commiſſioners, to meet with their friends, 
to conſult what was for their common good. They 
determined nothing, nor proceeded to any acts of au- 
thority, and could be conſidered as no more thana club 
met to adviſe with one another. The governor's 
threatenings were therefore puerile and whimſical, 
rather fhewing what he was diſpoſed to do, than what 
de could lawfully do. If the one half of the members 
of the Houſe of Commons were to meet in an aſſem- 
bly, to adviſe with one another, without proceeding 
to any acts of power, they certainly could not come 
under any legal cenſure. Till once there be a ſtatute 
againſt all clubs and meetings of gentlemen, ir is im- 
poſſible that the governor's opinion can be well found. 
ed. But the truth of the matter ſeems to have been, 
the governor and the aſſembly were at variance, and 
they had no confidence in one another. It is highly 
probable, had there been a popular governor in Ma. 


ſachuſetts 


ſentation of their conduct, and a detail of the late tranſ- 
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ſachuſetts Bay, and in ſome other colonies, the ruin. 
ous war. that has exhauſted the empire had been yet 
to begin. When jealouſies are once raiſed, it is im. 
. poſlible to know where they may end. On September 
29th, the very day that the convention broke up, the 
fleet from Halifax with two regiments, and 'a- de. 
tachment of artillery, arrived in the harbour. There 
were ſome diſputes at firſt concerning quartering the 
ſoldiers; the council refuſed to quarter them in the 
town, as che barracks of Caſtle William were ſuffi. 
cient to receive them; this was at laſt got over, by 
providing quarters, which were then to be conſidered 
as barracks, and the council upon that footing, allow- 
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ed them barrack proviſion. Soon after General Gage 0 
arrived, as did the two regiments from Ireland. A : 
tolerable harmony ſubſiſted for ſome time between the 
people and the troops, and both the town and pro. \ 
vince continued for a ſeaſon very quiet. 8 
There was at this time two things which greatly a 2 5 
larmed the friends of liberty and of the conſtitution: ; 
the reſtraining bill, which confined the Eaſt Indiz 
Company in making dividends to a certain ſam ; and 0 
2 revival of the nullum tempus law, in the cafe of the a 
Duke of Portland. Both theſe proceedings had ſuch - 6 
an arbitrary appearance in the view of the people at | 
home, that many concluded that the maxims of op- * 
preſſion, practiſed i in the reign of the Ste warts, were * 
going to be revived. Theſe, together with the pro. 5 
| ceedings concerning the colonies, created a jealouſj 8 
in the nation, that their repreſentatives, who were * 
ttuſted with their principal concerns, were going to in 
betray their intereſts into the hands of the miniſtry. 8 
Ihe zealous debates upon the Eaſt India reſtraining C 
bill had warmed. the partics in parliament to an un- 05 


alual degree ; anc. the controventy 1 in the nation con- 
| cerning 


who had been killed by the ſoldiers. 
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cerning Mr Wilkes, and his election as member for 
the county of Middleſex, added much to the irrita- 
tion of parties. The misfortune which happened in 
gt George's Fields contributed much ta inflame the 
minds of the people. The proceedings at law againſt 
the perſons who were charged with the crime of mur- 
der, were rather offenſive than fatisfaRory ; and the 
eſcape of one of the offenders, who was charged 
with the crime, added to the offence. It was alleged 
that he had made his eſcape by connivance, if not by 
command ; and that the acquittal of another had hap- 
pened, in conſequence of his eſcape, and by a ma- 
nagement very unfair and diſingenuous. The parties 
at home were on this occaſion much in the ſame tem- 
per with the Americans and Governor Bernard; in- 
ſtead of making allowances for one another's infirmi- 
ties, they did all in their power to add to their vexa- 
tion. The miniſtry, inſtead of ſtriving to ſoften the 
people, by kind or ſmooth words, took every ſtep, as 
if by defign, to diſoblige them, and heighten their re- 
ſentment. One of the ſecretaries of ſtate, in a letter 
recommended, in the ſtrongeſt terms to the magi- 
ſtrates, an early uſe of military power, and the ſecreta- 


ry at war thanked the ſoldiers for their ſervice in Sd 


George's fields, and promiſed them protection. This 
promiſe was attended with pecuniary rewards given 
publicly, which, greatly incenſed the populace, and 
raiſed their indignatipnito a degree of fury and mad- 
neſs, This conduct of the miniſtry was conſidered as 
4 Wanton violation of the people's liberties, and a cruet 
inſult over their diſtreſs, for the loſs of their friends, 
And indeed the. 
lecretary might have behaved moreprudently, provided 
he meant to conciliate the. affections of the people to 
the g government. There UPPEArSC ſomething of wanton- 


nets 
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neſs and ſeverity in the ſtile of thoſe letters, which 
good policy and a proper degree of prudence, might 
have reſtrained ; for though the rioters were fooliſh 
and outrageous, they were yet his Majeſty's political 
children, and when they were killed, it made the num- 
ber of his ſubjects leſs, which, inſtead of being mat- 
ter of exultation, was Tather matter of ſorrow and 
concern. | | | 
The tempers of the people, which by proper lenient 
meaſures, might have ſubſided, was kept up by 
many inflammatory publications and diſcourſes, which 
though they contained ſeveral truths, and juſt argu- 
ment, were written without temper or charity, E- 
very part of that late tranſaction was repreſented in 
the ſtrongeſt colours, and placed in the moſt dread- 
ful attitudes; and it was repreſented as if the military 
power that was kept up for the defence of the peo- 
ple, had been perverted to their deſtruction; and an 
enraged ſoldiery already fluſhed in the ſlaughter of 
their countrymen, was to be encouraged by rewards to 
further bloodſhed, and ta be freed from every terror 
of the law. | | | 
The miniſtry did all in their power to ſtem this po- 
pular torrent, by. painting in the moſt ſtriking colours, 
the licentiouſneſs of the people; and that contempt 
of all government which rendered it neceſſary to ap- 
ply violent remedies to a violent diſtemper. They 
ſtated the unhappy diſpoſition of the people to be 
ſuch, that juries, under the general infatuation, could 
hardly be obtained to do juſtice to ſoldiers under pro- 


ſecution, unleſs government interpoſed in the molt ef. 0 
fectual manner, in the protection of thoſe who had p 
acted under their command. They ſaid that ſuch was fl 
the inſolence of the populace, and the danger of the 

cantagion becoming hy degrees prevalent, even a- u 
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mong the ſoldiers, that it was neceſſary to keep them 
ſteady to their duty, by new and unnſual rewards: 
Theſe reaſons had but little weight with the public, 
who were well perſuaded that thoſe who made the 
greateſt outcry againſt licentiouſneſs, had themſelves 
ſet the example, and were in thoſe departments of 
life in which they acted, as licentious as that rabble 
which they had painted in the blackeſt colours. The 
yulgar, though they have not ſuch a taſte for refine- 
ment in ſpeculations as people bred about courts, yet 
have as much common ſenſe as to underſtand, that 
ſuch as want to reltrain licentioufnefs, ought them- 
{elves to obſerve the moral law. There is no manner 
of queſtion that the arguments of the miniſtry were 
very juſt; for in no age have the people been more 
looſe and diſſolute than the preſent, but theſe argu- 


ments, like a dilemma, look more ways than one; they 


turn upwards as well as downwards, and may be applt- 
ed to perſons in high rank, as well as to the rabble. 
Ihe beſt method for the ruling powers to reſtrain 
vice, immorality, and licentiouſneſs, is x0 ſhew a good 
example, and promote the belt laws for good educa- 
non: that the rudiments of virtue may be early plant- 
ed in the minds of men, and tutored to the beſt ad- 
vantage. People in the low walks of life in general 
look up to thoſe above them, by whoſe example they 
are very much influenced; and it will be impoſſible 
to have the common people virtuous till they be led 
by imitation of thoſe above them. When men, whom 
they know to be as vicious as themſelves, puniſh and 
correct them, they will conſider the exerciſe of that 
power, to proceed, not from a regard to the law, but 
from deſire of dominion. 

Whatever force might be in the arguments, made 


uſe of in defence of the miniſtry, one thing is certain, 


they 
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they grew more and more unpopular every day, aud 
ſome political incidents happened about this time, 
-which leffened them ſtill more in the opinion of the 
public. Among theſe; was the removal of General 
Amherſt from the e government of Virginia. The go 
vernment of that province had for half a century 455 
conſidered as a ſinecure, and the buſineſs done by a 
deputy, and was avowedly beſtowed upon the gene- 
ral in that ſenſe; as a reward of his former ſervices, 
and a teſtimony of approbation of his particular-good 
conduct in America. The removal of a perfon who 
lad done ſuch ſervices for the public, became a ſub. 

ject of general difeuſſion, and was cenſured with great 

ſeverity ; nor did the arguments that were uſed in 
ſupport of that meaſare remove; but confirm the pre. 
judices of the people. Under a load of popular odium, 
and many juſt cenſures, the miniſtry ſtill kept their 
ſtations, contrary to the hore en of almoſt the 
whole nation. 

Lord Chatham, who was regarded as che Srojefs! 
and founder of this miniſtry, being almoſt continually 
- Abſent through bodily infirmity, loſt his influence in 
the cabinet, which was not perceived till his friend 
Sit Jeffrey Amherſt was removed from his government, 
Then it was perceived that the meafures of the mini- 
- ſtry were not directed by his advice. Soon after the 
removal of the general, Lord Shelburne reſigned his 
office of ſecretary of ſtare, and was facceeded by Lord 
Weymouth, for the northern department, and about 
the fame time Lord Chatham reſigned his place as 
| keeper of the privy ſeal, and was faceeeded by the 
Earl of Briſtol, to the great ſurprife of the whole n#- 
tion. The Earl was an intimate friend of Lord Cha- 
tham, which made this change appear ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary. This * happened in the month of 
2 October, 


[ 
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| Ofober, and the the parliament aſſembled Novem- 
; ber the eight. | 
e When the national ſenate met, the nation was full 
] of expectation that meaſures would be fallen upon 
E to quiet the minds of the people, conſiſtent with the 
n dignity of the crown, and the laws of the land. The 
a ſpeech from the throne ſoon diſappointed theſe hopes 
and expectations: Inſtead of any lenient meaſures to 
ſettle the diſquieted minds of the nation, the ſpeech 
contained ſevere reflections againſt the coloniſts, par- 
ticularly. the people of Boſton were declared to be in 
a ſtate of diſobedience to all law and government, and 
to have proceeded to meaſures ſubverſive of the con- 
ſtitution, and attended with circumſtances that mani- 
feſted a diſpoſition to throw off their dependence on 
Great Britain. The addreſs to the ſoyereign for this 
ſpeech, plainly ſhewed what the colonies had to ex- 
pect from both the King and parliament. They de- 
clared, that though they were ready to redreſs the 
prieyances of the colonies, and to hear their com- 
plaints, they were nevertheleſs determined to ſupport 
the ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature over every 
part of the Britiſh empire. In this ſituation were mate 
ters when the parliament met, ts 
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| 2be Parliament afenbler—a Committee appointed to to can. 
Ader American affairs—the proceedings thereof vd. 
 Tious debates in Parliament concerning the Colonies— 
both Houſes of Parliament bent” upon humbling the 


 Colonifts—the Duke oF ws oy "ef 1 North 


n DIO. 


] HE CEO of the nation were now 5 fix- 
ed upon the new parliament, and it was earneſtly ex- 


\ peRted that ſome healing meaſures would be purſued 
to ſettle the diſturbances in the colonies, and quiet the 
minds of the people at home. Theſe earneſt hopes 


of the nation were conſiderably dampedby the ſpeech 
from the throne, which rather breathed ſentiments of 
ſeverity, than that mildneſs and clemency, which was 
thought neceſſary to heal the preſent deſtempers. 


The friends of peace and humanity did not however 
deſpair, but that the great council of the nation, when 


aſſembled, would in ſome period of this ſeſſion, ſo 


moderate matters, that the effects of the ſevere ſpeech 
from the throne would be mitigated by the wiſe coun- 


ſels of parliament. From the cenſures paſſed upon 
ſome of the colonies in the King's ſpeech, it was ealy 
to perceive what were the intentions of the miniſtry, 


and what meaſures would be purſued, provided a ma- 


jority in parliament. gave ſanction to their deſigns. 
The whole Britiſh —_ was 5 intereſted in 


the 
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the iſſue of this buſineſs, and waited with eager ex- 
pectation, the reſult of parliamentary determination. 
There were at this time two parties who were equal- 
ly agitated with concern for the iſſue of this buſineſs ; 
and theſe were, ſuch as wanted to have the ſupreme 
authority of parliament exerted to its utmoſt extent; 
who were highly diſpleaſed at rhe behaviour of the 
Maſſachuſetts colony, and thought that a ſevere check 
ought to be given to the licentiouſneſs of that pro- 
vince; The others who were equally anxious in this 
affair were thoſe who were lovers. of conſtitutional 
liverty, as well, naturally diſpoſed to moderation and | 
enicnt. meaſures; theſe were greatly alarmed, at the 
ſignatures of ne they, perceived in the ſpeech, and 
the danger that would follow in caſe of carrying mat- 
ters to extremity: | 

A committee of the whole houſe had been formed 
early in the ſeſſions, for the purpoſe of an enquiry in- 
to American affairs. This was a meaſure that the 
different parties in parliament were equally anxious 
in purſuing: but the motives by which they were in- 
fuenced were very different, and the methods of pur- 
ſuing their enquiry very oppoſite to each other. The | 
party on the fide of the miniſtry confined their views 
to thoſe recent tranſactions which were moſt offenſive, 
and ſeemed more immediately tocall for interpoſing the 
authority of parliament ; which were judged by the 
moſt ſanguine, highly worthy of a ſevere cenſure, as a 
violation of all order and government. On the other 
ide, it was propoſed to enquire into the ſources and 
ſprings of thoſe diſorders, and to take a retroſpective 
view of the conduct of government towards the colo- 
mies, for ſeveral years paſt, and if poſſible, to cure the 
diſtemper, by removing the cauſes thereof. This 
was a work not fo eaſily performed, when thoſe Who 
were 
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were 2 the original cauſes of thoſe evils, conti- 
ed to operate againſt all enquiries, by which their 
own conduct might have been laid open. 
Before the Chriſtmas receſs, an unſucceſsful attempt 
had been made; to have copies of all the royal letters 
patent, charters, and commiſſions, now ſubfiſting, and 
in force, relative to any of the American colonies, 
with copies of all inſtructions which had been given 
by, or in the name of his preſent Majeſty, to any of- 
ficer Civil or military, laid before the Houſe. Theſe 
papers, it is ſuppoſed, would not only have led to a 
diſcuſhon of the rights of the colonies, but alſo mo 
cloſe enquiry into the conduct of ſome governors, an 


other officers of the crown, as well as into the proprie-\ 


ty of the orders that ad at different times been ſent 
to them from home. Nothing could be more reaſon. 


able than a requeſt of this ſort ; it could injure none, 


except ſuch as deſerved cenſure, which could not be 
accounted injury but juſtice, and it would have been 
the moſt effectual method to have prevented gover- 


nors at a great diſtance from the centre of power, 2. 


buſing their authority, in provoking the fubjects to 
outrage by an arbitrary behaviour. The granting of 
this requeſt would alſo have removed all ſuſpicions 


concerning government, and would have alfo con- 


firmed the national confidence towards the miniſtry. 
Adminiſtration had at this rime adopred other mea- 


ſures tham what were agreeable to the nation, and 
ere not diſpoſed to give any fatisfaction concerning 
their own conduct; they therefore oppoſed this mo- 


tion, and prevented irs ſucceſs. They imagined that 
the dignity of government might ſuffer from ſuch at 
enquiry, and were diſpoſed to fupport imaginary ho- 
Nor, at the expence of general utility. A vaft num- 
ber of other papers, were however laid before the 
| committee 
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committee, and ſeveral reſolutions formed thereon, 
together with an addreſs upon the ſame fubject, which 
came from the Houſe of Lords, but after long debate, 
the miniſtry carried their point and the enquiry came 
to nothing. In this, as in ſeveral other things this 
new parliament difappointed the hopes of the na- 
non. 

Upon January the 2 5th, 1769, while theſe debates 
were going on, a petition, in the name of the majori- 
ty of the council of Maſſachuſetts bay, ſigned by Mr 
Danforth, as preſident of the council, was preſented 
to the Commons. It appeared that this petition want- 
ed ſome formalities, neceſſary for procuring it admif- 
fion into the Houfe. It was faid that it had not paſ- 
fed in a legal aſſembly of the council, and of conſe- 
quence, no perſon could be authoriſed to ſign it as 
preſident. It was rejected under that title, and or- 
dered to be brought in only as the petition of Samuel 
Danforth, in behalf of the ſeveral individuals, mem- 
bers of the council, at whofe requeſt it had been ſign- 
ed. It was evident from this proceeding of the Com- 
mons, that the majority were diſpoſed to come to no 
terms with the coloniſts, and that government intend- 
ed to make them ſubmit to the abſolute authority of 
the mother country. This petition was fo far from 
being written in an offenſive ſtile, that no petition 
could have been exprefled in milder terms, nor writ- 
ten with more moderation. It prayed for a repeal of 
the late revenue acts, and enlarged upon the chartered 
immunities, and privileges of the colonies. The ge- 
neral rights of the coloniſts, as Engliſh ſubjects, were 
fet forth, without mentioning the ſupremacy of the 
Britiſh legiſlatare, or calling it in queſtion, although 
this was alſo touched in a gentle manner, by aſſerting 
chat their rights had been violated, and requeſting 
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that in time coming they might be ſecured. The in. 
ability of the colony to addreſs the Houſe in their le- 


gillative capacity, was regreted, and a particular de- 


tail of the difliculties, hardſhips, and dangers which 


| their anceſtors endured; who, for preſerving their ci. 
vil and religious liberties, . had made ſettlements i in a 


wilderneſs, where they were expoſed t to the rage of 
the moſt eruel and ſavage enemies; where, from the 
nature of the climate, and the infertility of the ſoil, 

no advantage to their temporal-intereſts was even to 
be hoped for; and the utmoſt that could be expected, 

was only a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, in conſequence of the 
molt unremitted labour. From theſe premiſſes, it 
was inferred that they not only dearly purchaſed their 
ſettlements, but acquired an additional title, beſides 
their common claim, as men and as Britiſh ſubjects, 
to the immunities and privileges which they aſſerted 
bad been granted to them by charter. Many argu- 
ments were uſed by their friends in behalf of the pe- 
tition. Their ready and willing ſeryices at their own 
expence in our wars; the old colonies having been all 
eſtabliſhed without any expence to the mother coun- 
try; the great advantages ſhe derives from them; the 
ſhare they virtually bear in our taxes, by the conſump- 

tion of our manufactures ; their inability to pay the 
duties, and the bad conſequences refulting from the 
late laws, not only to them, but to the mother coug- 
try, were brought as arguments to ſolicit the repeal, 
and to ſhew the title they had, not only to a ſecurity 
of their righs, but even to favour. 

Adminiſtration finding that they had a majority in 
parliament, was now determined effectually to humble 
the refractory colonies. The Houſe of Lords, upon 
the 8th of February, paſſed ſome reſolutions, and an 
addreſs to his n, which were ſent down to the 

Commons, 
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Commons, and. approved, and ſo became tle 400 of 
both Houſes, wherein tlie late acts of the Houſe of 
repreſentatives of Maſſachuſetts bay, which called i in 
queſtion the authority of the ſupreme legiſlature, to 
make laws to bind the colonles in all caſes whatever, 
were reſcitided, and declared illegal, unconſtitutional, 

ind derogatory of the rights of the crown and parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. The circular letters written 
by tlie ſame aſſembly to the other colonies, requiring 
them to join in petitions, and ſtating the late laws a 

lafringmeprs of the rights of the people in the colonies, 
were declared to be proceedings of a moſt unwarrant- 
able and dangerous nature, circulated to inflame the 
minds of the people i in the colonies, and tending to create 
unlawful combinatians, repugnant to the laws oſ Great 
Britain, and ſubverſive of the conſtitution. The town 
of Boſton was declared ina ſtate of great diſorder and 
confuſion, diſturbed by riots and rumults of a dan- 
gerous nature, in which the officers of the revenue 
lad been obſtructed by violence in the execution of 
the laws, and their lives endangered: that neither 
the council of the province nor the civil magiſtrates 
had exerted their authority in ſuppreſſing the ſaid 
fiots and tumults : that in theſe circumſtances of the 
province of Maſſachuſetts bay, and of the town of 
Boſton, the preſervation of the public peace, and the 
due execution ofthe laws, became impracticable, with- 
out the aid of a military force, to ſupport and protect 


the civil magiſtrate, and the officers of his Majeſty's 


rerenue. That the reſolutions, and proceedings in 
the town meetings at Boſton, on the 14th of June, 
and the 12th of September. 1769, were illegal and 


unconſtitutional, and calculated to excite ſedition and 


inſurrection: that the appointment of the town meet- 
Pe err che 12th of September, of a convention to be 
held 


\ 
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held i in the town of Boſton, on the 22d of Fr month, 
to conſiſt of deputies from the ſeveral towns and dil 
tricts in the province, and the writing of a letter by 
the ſelect men in each of the ſaid towns, and diſtinds, 
for the election of ſuch deputies were proceedings 
ſubverſiye of goyernment, and evidently manifeſting 
a deſign in the inhabitants of Boſton, ta ſet up a new 
unconſtitutional authority independent of the crown, 
Theſe reſolutions were founded upon an interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the proceedings at Boſton, 
which the people of that province denied that they 
ever intended; they declared the deſign of their meet. 
ing was to adviſe with ane another in petitioning the 
King and pertinent for the redreſs of grievances, 
but to perform no governmental acts: and they alſo 
promiſed to aſſiſt the civil. magiſtrate in the execution 
of the laws, as far as it was in their power. The re- 
ſolutions of the two fAlouſes at this time appear to 
| have been formed upon the information of Governor 
Bernard, between whom and the province there was 
no good underſtanding, and who by this time had 
wrought « each other to a degree of uncommon oppo- 
ſition and enmity. Thoſe who have no other obje& 
in view except ruth, will eafily perceive, that the am- 
bition and pride of the governor had as great an in- 
fluence in thoſe diſorders, as the licentiouſneſs of the 
people. According to the hiſtory of the people of 
that colony, given by many that now accuſe them of 


© Jeentiouſnels, they are, when compared with the peo. 


ple of this country, remarkably ſober ; they obſerved 
divine ordinances, and kept the Sabbath day with a 
ſtrictneſs, nov to be found in Old England, And it 
has alſo been obſerved by their enemies, that unleſs 
among thoſe who come from Britain to perform re- 
- revenue duty, and are ſervants of the crown, the vices 


that 
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that are common at home in England, are ſeldom to 
be ſeen in that colony.— And indeed it ſeidom hap- 
pens, that a licentious and diſſipated people will run 
any hazards for their rights and liberties: but in a 
controverſy there is Aways fomectheg to be Jaid on 
both ſides. 

The addreſs that follows the above refoliions; | 
breathedthe ſame fpirit, and run inuch in the ſame ſtile. 
k expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction with the meaſures 
that had been purſued, to ſupport the conſtitution, 
and to induce, in the colony of Maffachuſetts bay, a 
due obedience to the authority of the mother coun- 
try. A prone and chain was alſo made to con- 
cur effectually in ſuch farther meaſures as might be 
judged neceflary t to majutain the civil magiſtrates i in a 

proper execution of the laws; and it was given as a 
matter of opinion, that nothing would ſo offectually 
preſerve royal authority in that province, as to bring 
the authors of the late unfortunare diſorders to ex - 
amplary puniſhment. Upon this perſuaſion, it was 
earneſtly requeſted, that Governor Bernard would 
tranſmit the fulleft information he could obtain of all 
treaſons, or miſpriſion of treaſon committed within bis 
government, ſince the -3oth of December 1967, toge - 
ther with the names of the perſons who wore moſt 
active in the committing of ſuch offences: that his 
Majeſty might iſſue a ſpecial proclamation for enqui- 
ring into, hearing and determining upon the guilt of 
the offenders within this realm, according to the pro- 
viſions of a ſtatute made in the zoth year of Henry 
the eight, in caſe his Majeſty, upon Governor er- 
nard's report ſhould ſee ſufficient ground for ſuch a 
proceeding. This was an opinion very unfavourable 
to the colonies; it expoſed them to two evils of the 
moſt ſevere kind: their character was to be taken 


Aa from 
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from the report of one man, who was their enemy, 
and they were to be tried in a ſtrange country, where 
they might have neither friends nor connectigns, and 
where they could not have the beneſit of exculpatory 
evidence, unleſs at an expence, that very few people 
can afford, without reducing themſelves to N and 
diſtreſs. 

Though theſe lezen and the addreſs were car. 
ried by a powerful majority, they were oppoſed with 
great firmneſs, and force of argument, by the friends of 
the coloniſts, and there had been few ſubjects for many 
years more ably diſcuſſed, than this was through the 
whole of the debate. Both the right and propriety 
of taxing the . coloniſts, were warmly diſputed, and 
the arguments made uſe of, were much the ſame with f 
thoſe that have been already mentioned in the caſe of 
repealing the ſtamp act, which, on this occaſion, ſhall hi 
not be repeated. Many new refle&ions were made 
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on this occaſion, which may be of ſome ſervice to an 
conſider. It was obſerved that the new revenue laws I 
did not anſwer the end propoſed, but tended to irri- 8 
tate the coloniſts, without being of any real ſervice to 5 
government: that as the act for ſecuring the obedi- ak 
ence. of the colonies, anſwered all the purpoſes they Py 


could propoſe by any pew meaſure, it was abſurd to ch 
multiply ſtatutes, without ſufficient cauſe and reaſons for 50 
ſo doing: that by the meaſures they were purſuing, the 
1 8 they would lay a tax upon the mother country: that 


manufactures landed in the colonies, was in eſſed 
granting premiums, to excite the Americans, to indu- dez 
ſtry, and to put them upon raiſing the one, and rival the 
ling Britain in the: other. What appeared remark- 
able on this occaſion, the Rockingham and Grenville 
| . who were ſuppoſed to be irreconcileable, up: 

on 
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bo this ſubject, entirely united and joined their inte- 
reſts, and made uſe of the ſame arguments. A reflec- 
tion was made by the oppoſition, which, though it 
was very ſevere; was at the ſame time very juſt; name- 
iy, that it was now become the faſhion with thoſe 
who had been the original cauſe of all the diſturban- 
ces in America, to repreſent the people in that coun- 
try as in a ſtate of rebellion, and by that ſtratagem to 
make the cauſe of adminiſtration the national cauſe, 

and to perſuade us that the people aggrieved by a ſe- 
ries of blunders and miſmanagement, and embolden- 
ed by the weakneſs and- inconſiſtency of government, 
had committed ſome rafh actions, that they wanted 
alſo to throw off the authority of the mother coun- 
try. This was a moſt ſevere, but a true reflection; 
for from all accounts of the proceedings of the colo- 
niſts, it appears manifeſt that mild treatment, and a 
little ſoft management would have ſettled all the diſ- 
turbances that have happened. It was urged that a 
number of duties had been laid upon the colonies, 
which derived their conſequence only from their odi- 
ouſneſs, and the miſchiefs they produced, and an ar- 
my of cuſtom-houſe officers were ſent, as much to ere- 
ate as to raiſe new taxes, as they could ſcarcely an- 
{wer any other end, and were themſelves as odious as 
the taxes they were ſent to collect on account of their 
novelty, and ſome other circumſtances that attended 
them. Another reflection which bore hard upon the 
majority, was that ſome of them who had an hand in 
impoſing theſe new duties, and were become the 2eal- 
ous ſupporters of the preſent meaſures, were at the 
head of that opinion which denied totally rhe right of 
the legiſlature to tax America: that their names had 
been held up in the colonies as objects of the higheſt 
veneration, and their arguments were made the foun- 
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dation, of what ever was underſtood to be conftice. 
tional writing or fpeaking ; was it then to be a mar. 
ter of wonder, that the Americans, with ſuch authori. 
ties, to ſupport their opinions, which were in the high. 
eſt degree flattering to their importance, ſhould, in the 
-warmth. of their imagination, and the heat of their paſ. 
ons, commit extravagances, upon obferving an imme- 
diate violation of what they had been taught to con- 
fider as their moſt undoubted and unalienable rights? 
Or was there any feafon to be ſurpriſed, that ſuch 
ſtrange and unaccountable contradictions, between 
language and behaviour, ſhodld produce the unhappy 
'confequences. which had now happened.” This was 
argumentum ad hominem, and could not be anfwer⸗ 
ed by thoſe to whom it was applied, without ſhame 
and repentance. 

That part of the addreſs which related | to the 
ſtatute of Henry the eight was more warmly 
diſputed, and ſuch arguments were uſed as the 

friends of adminiſtration could not oppoſe with 
arguments of equal force,” Jo bring delinquents 
from the province of Maſſachuſetts bay, to be tri. 
ed at a tribunal in England, for crimes ſuppoſed 
to be committed in that country, was conſidered. in the 
firſt inſtance, contraryto the fpirit of the Engliſh con- 
ſtirution. It was faid that a man charged with a erime 
is, by the laws of England, uſually tried in the coun- 
ty where the offence is committed, that the circum- 
ſtances of the crime may more clearly be conſidered 
and examined; and that the knowledge which the 
jury thereby receive of his general character, and ol 
the credibility of the witneſſes might aſſiſt them in 


2. 2 


Pronouncing, with a greater degree of certainty, up- th 


on his innocence or guilt. That as the conſtitution 
from a conviction of its utility, had ſecured that form 


0 of trial to every ſubject in England, with a colour ol 
| Juliice 
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juſtice, can he be deprived of it, by going to Ameri- 
rica? Is a man's life fortune and happineſs, or his 
character of leſs eſteem in the eye of the law, there, than 
in this country? or are we to mete out different por- 
tions of juſtice to Britiſh ſubjects which are to leſſen 
in degree, in proportion to their diſtance from the ca- 
pital? It was alledged, that if an American has tranſ- 
greſſed the laws by committing a crime there, he 
ought to be tried there for the offence ; but cannot 
juſtly be torn above '3000 miles from his family and 
his friends, his buſinefs and connections; from 
every comfort and countenance, neceſſary to ſup- 
port à man under ſuch trying and unhappy cir- 
cumſtances to be tried by a jury that are not his peers, 
who are probably prejudiced againſt him, and may 
think themſelyes me way intereſted in finding him 
guilty. 

It was further 5 [th it 'wanld be difficult, if 
not impoſſible, for the accuſed perſon to bring over 
the neceſſary evidence for his vindication, though he 
was entirely innocent: that it would require 2 man 
to be rich, and to have great ſubſtance to bring all 
the mate that might be neceſſary from Boſton to 
London, and thar after all, ſome might be overlooked 
that might be of great ſervice, which could not be 
brought till the trial was over. That on the other 
ſide the witneſſes againſt him, ſupported by the coun- 
tenance and protection of government, maintained at 
the national expence, and ſure of a compenfation for 
their loſs of time, and perhaps having the hope of 
futurereward and proviſion, would not only be eaſily 
collected. but that it was to be feared too many would 
think it good employment and become eager candi- 
dates for the ſervice. That in this fituation the caſe 
of the accuſed would be very hard; charged with a 


crime againſt the authority of the mother country, 
| the 
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thejadges who are to determine his fate, are the peg: 
ple againſt whom he is ſuppoſed to have tranſgreſſed, 
thoſe who. have conſtructed the act with which he is 


charged into a crime; whoſe paſſions might be heated 


and who are at the ſame time parties, accuſers, and 
judges. The act upon which this trial was to proceed, 


it was affirmed was framed in an arbitrary and tyran- 


nical reignzand had juſtly lain buried in oblivion, till 
now brought forth to anſwer a temporary and an ar- 


bitrary purpoſe. Many of rheſe arguments were 
never anſwered, nor was any reply made, except by 
a vote, which is the moſt powerful anfwer; The mi: 
niſtry were on this occaſion unufually languid in the 
ſupport of their reſolutions, and the addreſs which 
they had made for reviving the ſtatute of Henry the 
VIII. for when they were aſked which of them would 


own himſelf the adviſer of that meaſure, they. all de- 


clined to adopt it. It would appear that either their 


conſciences condemned them, or that they felt the 


force of their opponent's arguments too powerful to 
be reſiſted. The arguments that were uſed in behalf 
of the meaſures that were now purſuing are but ſhort, 


and have but little force in them, but the reader in 
juſtice ſhall have them as they are. 

It was affirmed, that the repeal of the fixing act had 
not produced the effects that might have been expec- 
ted; that the coloniſts inſtead of gratitude for the 
tenderneſs ſne wn to their ſuppoſed diſtrefles, had ob- 
ſtinately purſued: the ſame courſe as before, and 
ſhewed the ſame diſreſpect to government; that ſuch 
was their licentious oppoſition to all meaſures of the 
legiſlature, that it became highly neceflary to eſtabliſh 
ſame mark of their dependence upon the mother 
country. That the late duties ſo much complained of, 
on account of the ſmallneſs of their produce, were 

choſen 
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choſen to anſwer the aboyementioned purpoſe, at the 
fame time that they were the leaſt oppreſſive that could 


be deviſed, and that the whole produce was to ſupport. 

their own civil eſtabliſhments, - That the inhabitants 
, of che province of Maſſachuſet's Bay were people of 
* republican principles, and licentious in their diſpoſi- 
" tions, and being ſtirred up by factious and deſigning 
* men, had broken out into daring acts of outrage, and 
Ee inſolence, which ſufficiently ſThewed the original ne- 
y ceſſity of making them ſenſible of their dependence on 
1. the Britiſh legiſlature; that by their words and wri- 
PL tings they ſeemed rather to conſider themſelves as 
ch members of an independent ſtate than as a colony and 
We province belonging te this country. That from the 
I ill formed ſyſtem upon which the government of that 
lo. colony had been originally eſtabliſhed ; the council 
cir was appointed by the aſſembly, and the grand juries 
he are elected by the townſhips; ſo that theſe factious 
w men having got à lead in the aſſembly, and being 
alf themſelyes leaders of the popular phrenzy, guided 

and directed the whole civil government as they plea- 


ſed; ſo that all juſtice and order was at an end, where- 


1 ever their intereſts or. paſſions were concerned. That 
* in theſe circumſtances the populace freed from all 
ec⸗ legal reſtraints by theſe circumſtances, thoſe that 
ch ſhould haye been the conſervators of the public peace, 
ob- ſet themſelves the. firſt examples of all kinds of diſor- 
and ders, and proceeded at length to the commiſſion of 
uch ſuch acts, as if not now deemed downright rebellion, 
the would in other times have been judged and puniſhed 
liſh as ſuch; and which in any conſtruction of the term 
her could be conſidered but very little ſhort of it. 
| of, That it was now high time for government to inter- 
ere ere, and effectually to curb diſorders, which if ſuf- 
oſen tered to proceed farther could no longer be conſide- 


red 
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red by that name. That the example ſet by the town 
of Bolton, and rhe raſh and daring meafure adopted 
by their aſſembly of ſending circular letters to the 
other colonies, had already produced a great effect; 
and if not checked was likely to ſet the whole conti. 
nent in a flame, and for that reaſon ſome ſhips of war 
and troops had been ſent to Boſton, who without 
| bloodſhed or coming to any violent meaſures, had re- 
ſtored order and quiet. That norhing but the moſt 
vigorous meaſures could bring the coloniſts to a pro- 
per ſenſe of their duty, and of their dependence upon 
the ſupreme legiſlature. That the ſpirit which prevail. 
ed at Boſton was fo totally ſubverſive of all order and 
civil government, and the conduct of the magiſtrates 
had left fo little room for hope. of their properly ful- 
filling their duty during the continuance of the pre- 
ſent ferment, that it became abſolutely neceſſary to 
revive and put in execution the law of Henry the VII. 
by which the king is empowered to appoint a com- 
- miſſion in England for the trial there, of any of his 
ſubjects in all parts of the world. That unleſs that 
meaſure was adopted, the moſt flagrant acts of trea- 
ſon and rebellion might be committed openly in the 
provinces with impunity, as the civil power was nei⸗ 
ther diſpoſed, nor could take cognizance of them. 
That the perſons who were guilty of thoſe crimes, 
and who had already cauſed ſo much trouble and con- 
fuſion, were no objects of compaſſion, for any parti- 
cular circumſtances of expence or trouble that might 
attend this mode of bringing them to juſtice, which 
was only to be conſidered as à ſmall part ofthe puniſh- 
ment due to their crimes: that it was ungenerous to 
ſuppoſe that government would make an improper uſe 
of this law by harraſſing of innocent perſons ; and 


that there was no reaſon to queſtion the integrity of 
our 
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our juries. And they obſerved chat it was unlikely 
chat the act would ever be put in execution, as they 
were in hopes that ſuch a ſeaſonable ſhew of ſo much 

vigour and lenity would operate to bring the colonies 
to a ſenſe of their duty, aud make them give over 
their ſeditious practices. Theſe age the arguments 
upon the other ſide, hich as they have Jutle force in 


themſelves, have hitherto, in the execution produced 
none of thoſe effects which the authors promiſed. 
Adminiſtration ſeem to have expected more confi- 
dence. from the public, than their conduct for ſome 
years paſt entitled them to, when they, ſay it was un- 
generous to ſuppoſe that they would make an impro- 
per uſe of their power in harraſſing innocent perſons, 
for their paſt conduct gave all the reaſon in the world 
to ſuppoſe that mercy, and;clemency were none of 
their characteriſtic virtues. And as they had refuſed 
io admit an epquiry into the original cauſes of the 
diſorders in the colonies, there was good reaſon to 
conclude that impartiality would not be obſerved in 
proſecuting thoſe who were the objects of their reſent- 
ment. The coloniſts had for ſome time beeg in a ſtate 
of diſorder, and many irregularities had been commit- 
ted, but there was a jealouſy and ſuſpicion that fome 
miſmanagement in govegnmemt had been the cauſe” 
thereof; it was therefore unreaſonable to ſeek ta 
puniſh the petty delinquents, without taking notice 
of thoſe who had been the cauſe of all theſe evils. 
The conſtitution of the government of the Maſſachu- 
ſetts colony, in granting that privilege to the town- 
ſhips, the privilege of electing juries, and to the aſſem- 
bly, the liberty of appointing the council, had never 
produced any ill conſequences, till ambitious gover- 
nors wanted to dictate. to both councils and aſſem. 
blies; and then they found that che conſtitution of the 
colany waz a check upon their power, and reſtrain- 
B b ed 
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ed it within a certain limit. Thoſe who formerly had 
no other object in view than. to rule for the good of 
the community, never conſidered this part of the con. 
ſtitution of the colony as any hardſhip: they ſupport. 
ed their own legal dignity, and never wanted to en- 
croach upon the ꝓrivileges of the people. But ſome 
late governors aſſumed power Fhich their office did 
not give them, and hen they coulgnotrule the colony 
according'to their arbitrary pleaſure, becauſe the go. 
vernment of the province did not allow them ſo to do, 
yu began to complain both of the form of govern- 
ent, and the conduct of the people, who did no more 
chin it allowed them. It would have been no more 
than fair, to have made an enquiry into the conduct 
of government, that it might have appeared, whether 
the diſturbances had ariſen from maladminiſtration in 
the officers of the crown, or from the licentiouſneſs 
and reſtleſſneſs oß he people. Had it appeared that 
the miniſtry and goternors had done their duty, it 
would have united, all ranks in this kingdom againſt 
the coloniſts, and added a ſtrength to adminiſtration 
which would have enabled them to have purſued their 
meaſures with more eaſe andMatisfaftion. But when 
they refuſed to ſubmit to an enquiry, it confirmed the 
ſuſpicions of the publie, that there were ſomething 
done that could not bear a trial. The alluſion to the 
times of the Stewarts, in the reaſoning of the majori- 
ty, and their keeneſs for the revival of the ſtatute of 
Henry the eight, encreaſed the jealouſy of the colo- 
niſts, and aggrayated the oppoſition at home, Pre- 
cedents taken from arbitrary reigns, and tyrannical 
princes, had but an ill appearance, and were not rec- 
koned ſuitable to the principles ofthe revolution, and 
the government of a prince of the Brunſwick line. 
| T's rain irritated already, by what was paſt, 
'  * cqnſidered 
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conſidered theſe new meaſures, as contrivances of 
ſtate to enſlave them; and they began to apprehend 
that government would proceed from one thing to 
another, till they reduced them to the ſtate they were 
in before the revolutiom What gave riſe to theſe 
apprehenſions, was the ſimilarity df proceedings, and 
the influence that ths friends of the ancient family 
were ſuppoſed to Have in the Cort of Britain; theſe 
ideas were confirmed by the eſſdys of party-writers 
in England, who, without confining themſelves always 
to truth, had for ſome years paſt, in the moſt poſitive 
manner affirmed, that all the ſprings of government 
were moved and managed by an inviſible agent, whoſe 
influence turned the puppets which way he pleaſed: 
Though it cannot be reaſonably ſappoſed that thy one 
man poſſeſſed ſach inſluen us was ſuppoſed, yet the 
meaſures of the miniſtry were frequently ſo ſuſpicious 
and inconſiſtent, that they gave n for ſuch furmi- 
ſes. It is not ſtrange that the %6loniſts ſhould have 
believed what was publiſh with ſo much confidence 
in the mother country ; Eſpecially when we conſider 
that their minds by this time were warpet by preju- 


dice, and their imagirſMtions» heated with oppoſition 


and reſentment. They had petitioned without ſuc- 
deſs, and remonſtrated in van; they acknowledged 
the ſupremacy of the ſovereign, and the authority of 
parliament to direct their trade and navigation, but 
nothing would pleaſe adminiſtration but abſolute do- 
minion over their all. This they acconnted contrary 
to their natural rights as Engliſhmen, and a breach of 
their charters; and the new proceedings of parlia- 
ment they conſidered as ſo many chains to enſlave 


them. Thus like a ſtream that is fed by conſtant 


fupplies, their oppoſition encreaſed, till, like a torrent, 
n overilowed all bounds, 


Both 
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* eren of 
Both Houſes of Parliament were ſo bent upon hum- 


bling the colony of Maffachuſerts bay, that they had 
proceeded, on the 13th of February, to addreſs his 
Majeſty, for ealliffy all the offenders in that colony to 
an account befgre the judicatories of this nation, 
This declared how earneſt che wajority in parliament 
were in exerciſing the authorty of the mother coun. 
try over the edlonfes. Their adfrefs is expreſſed in 
the ſtrongeſt terms of loyalty to the King, and ſeve- 


rity to the offenders in the colony *. 


His Majeſty 


in his anſwer to the addreſs of both HBuſes of parlia- 
ment enters warmly into the fpirit of the meaſures 


ap 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign 
We He Majeſty's moſt dutiful 


and loyal ſubjects, the Lords ſpiass 


tual and temporal. and Commons 
in Parliament affembled,xeturn 
your Majeſty our u 5 
thanks, for the commungcation 
your Majeſty has been graciouſly 
Pleaſed to make to your patfiameMn 
of ſeveral papers relative to public 
tranſactions in your Majeſty's pro- 
vince of Maſſhchuſctts Ray. of 
We beg leave to expreſs to your 
Majeſty our ſincere fſatisfatiow-1n 
the- meaſures which your Majeſty 
has purſued, for fupporting, ghe 
conſtitution; and for inde a 


due obedience to the authority of 


the legiſlature, and to give your 
Majeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, 
that we will reden ſtand b 
and ſupport your Majeſty, in ſuc 
further. meaſures as may be fund 


neceſſary to maintain the civil ma- 
giſtra:es in the due execution ot the 


laws, within your Majeſty's pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſets bay. And 
we conceive nothing can be imme- 
diately neceſſary either for the 
maintaining of your Majeſty's au- 
thority in the ſaid province, or for 
guarding your Mzjefty's ſubjects 
therein from beiog further deluded 
by the arts of wicked and defizn- 
ing men, than to proceed in the 
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moſt ſpeqgy and eſfectual manner 
for bringing tocondign puniſtment 
the chief authors and inſtigators of 
the late diſorders, we moſt hum- 


© bly beſeech your Majeſty, that you 


will be graciouſly pleaſed to dire, 
your Majeſty's Governor of Maſſa- 
chuſets bay to take the moſt effec- 


em tual methods for procuring the fit- 


teſt information that can be obtain- 


ed, touching all treaſons, miſpri- 


ſign of treaſon committed within 
8 fince the zoth of 
Member. 1767; and to tranſmit 
the ſame, together with-the names 
of the perfons who were moſt ac- 
tive in the commiſſion of ſuch of- 
fences, to one of your Majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate: in or- 


der that your Majeſty may ifſue2 
. ſpecial. commiſſion for enquiring 


of, 'hearing, and determining the 
ſaid offences within this realm, pur- 
ſuant'to the proviſions of the ſta- 
ture of the 35th year of the reign 


of King Henry the eight, in caſe 


your Majeſty ſhall, upon receiving 

the faid information, ſee ſufficient 

round for fech a proceeding. 

J this Addreſs, his Majeſty gave 
the following moſt gracious an- 
ſwer, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
The ſincere ſatisfa&ion ' you ex- 


preſs in the meaſures I have _ 


dy ta 
you | 
hic 
main 
rity, 

laws 

letts | 


eiving 
icient 
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they recommend, and breathes che ſpirit of vengeance 

againſt ſome leading perſons in the colony of Maſſa- 
chuſets bay. It was now manifeſt that nothing could 
bring matters to a proper temper, except an uncondi- 
tional ſubmiſſion on the pet of the coloniſts; for both 
King and parliament were determined to humble them. 
At this time it appeared to almoſt all ranks. of people, 

an caly matter to hgve fettled the difference. Mode- 
ration in the government, equal to the ſubmiſſion of 
the coloniſts might have,ſettled all the commorions ; 
but it was now determied to make uſe of the moſt 
rigorous meaſures, and to bring the coloniſt to the 
feet of the miniſter. Wiſe men began to perceive 
the abfurdity of the meaſures of the miniſtry, and 
publicly ſnewed their diſlike of their proceedings, and 
on that account. were conſidgged ay diſloyal and diſaf- 
fected to the government. The moſt wretched and 
deſpicable tools of adminiſtration Bo" all rhe nation, 
were, on all occaſions, ready th wlult every petfon 


| that hinted the fmalleſt diſlike of che violent meaſures 


that were now propoſed. Petitions and remonſtrances 
were conſidered as ſeditious libels, and the petitioners 
and remonſtrators accounted factious and diſloyal per- 
fons. The very Jacobites and Papiſts, who, it is well 
known never were well affected to the revolution ſet- 
tlement, nor the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, became now 
the accuſers of the King's moſt loyal ſubjects, and 
were not aſhamed openly to charge the Revolution 
with rebellion. The great numbers of thoſe who 
had been concerned in the rebellion in the year 1745 

being 
dy taken, and the fron affurances I wift not fail to give thoſe orders 
you give of ſupporting me in thoſe which you recommend as the moſt 
which may. be till neceſſary, to effeRual method of bringing the 
maintain 2 juſt legiſlative autho- authors of the late unhappy difor- 
rity, and the due execution of the ders in that province to ele . 


laws in my province of Maſſachu- puniſhment. 
letts bay, give me great picaſure. 
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being reſtored to their fortunes and eſtates, as well 20 
preferred in the army and navy, gave ſupicion to thofe 
who were friends of the conſtitution, that ſome dark 


ſchemes were operating to bring the empire under x 
more arbitrary government. What added to theſe 
ſuſpicions was, t 


ever ſince 1745, it had been the 
conſtant converſation of the Jacobites in their private 
aſſemblies, that th&y would walk npre ſurely, and play 
a more certain game in their future proceedings, than 
they and their fathers had. done ſince the revolution: 
that it would be a work of more time, to worm chem 
ſelves into places of power and traſt, by a ſpecious 
behaviour, but would operate with more certainty, 
than, proceeding to acts of wolence. Theſe ſecret 
manucevres were not kept ſo cloſe, us to be totally con- 
cealed; they had, upon · occaſions, admitted ſome in. 
to their meetings who were unknown to them, not of 
their — eſe made no ſecrets of what they 
had heard, but told them to others, and they at laſt 
circulated ſo wide as to ſpread over the whole nation. 
Theſe hints moved the friends of rhe revolution, and 
made them publiſh their ſuſpicions to the nation. The 
friends of the miniſtry declared that all this was ſlan- 


der, proceeding from malice and diſappointment: 


that the people in oppbſition had nothing in view ex. 
cept to embarraſs government, and to have the manage. 
ment, and the perquifites belonging thereto, into theit 
own hands. This aſſertion was not unplauſible; for 


it oftentimes happens that the clamour againſt the mi- 


niltry proceeds more from a love of their places, 


/ than from any diſlike of their meaſures. The mini. 


ſtry on this occaſion, as on many occaſions ſince, were 
but badly ſerved with thoſe whom they employed to 
defend their meaſures, to the public. The writers 
upon their ſide, were not equal in abilities to * 

| | the 
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the oppoſition; and though they had been equal to 
it; it indeed is impoſſible for hirelings to write with ſo 
much ſpirit and freedom as thoſe who write ſrom prin- 
ciple; and from the heart. de? | 0 2 
What irritated the coloniſts to the higheſt degree, 
was an act paſſed in 1767, for granting certain duties in 
the Britiſh colonĩes and plantations in America. This 
law contains a vaſt Sumber of articles which the colo- 
niſts thought heavy and grievous} and which were 
judged inconſiſtent with thoſe ideas implied in the law 
repealingthe ſtamp act. But that the reader may judge 
for himſelf, I have given this law, together with the 
declaratory act, inthe notesbelow*.' Inno year ſince his 
Majeſty's acceſſion tothe the throne, weretheregreater 
Nu. * 3 


: * 8 


* 4 | GS 
For every hundred weight avoir- containing forty quires, not made 
dupois of crown, plate, flint, and in Gr ritgin, fix petice. ' , 
white glaſs, four ſhillings and eight ror By am of paper called 
pence. by (971153 7 EI | brown Mp, not made in Great 
For every hundred weight avoir- Britain, nine pence. * * 
| dupois of green glaſs, one ſhilling For ey ream of paper called 
and two pence: ; brown large cap, made in Great 
For every hundred weight avoir - Britain, four pence halfpenny.* * 
dupois of red lead, two ſhillings. For every ream of paper cal 
For every hundred weight avoig: ſmall ordinary brown, made in 
dupois of white lead, tw ſhilline® Great Britain, three pence. 5 
For every hundred weight avoir- For every bundle, coniaining for- 
dupois of painters colours, two ty quires of paper called 'white 
ſlings. *' -  ' drop, made in Great Britain, four 
For every pound weight avoir- penee halſpenny. I 


dupois of tea, three pence, For every ream of cartridge pa- 
For every ream of paper, uſual- — one ſhilling and one pennx 
iy called or known by the name of alfpenny. 1 7 


alas fine, twelve ſhillings. 
Forevery ream of papercalled at- 
las ordinary, fix ſhillings. | 


For every ream of paper called 
Chancery double, ane ſhilling and 
fix pence. 


For every ream of paper called 
baſtard, — double copy, — ſhil- 
ung and fix pence- 

For every ſingle ream of blue 
paper for ſugar bakers, ten pence 
balfpennyv. ag 
For every ream of paper called 
vue royal, one ſhilling and fix 
dence. ö 


or every bundle of brown paper 


For every ream of paper called 
Genoa crown fine, one ſhilling and 
one penny halfpenny. 1 

For every ream of paper called 
Genoa crown ſecoad, nine pence. 

For every ream of paper called 
German crown, nine pence. | 

For every ream of paper called 
fine printing crown, nine pence. * - 

For every ream of paper called 

fecond- 
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commotions and debates in the empire than in this, 
Not only were the colonies in 2 ſtate of commotion, 
but the nation at home was in a continual buſtle. Ad. 
dreſſes on one fide, and petitionz on the other, were 
preſented in great numbers to the throne. The prin. 
ciples upon which they proceeded were ſo oppoſite, 
and contrary to each other, that one wofld conclude, 
by comparing them, that the huntan mind muſt have, 
in ſome people, different facuhies, from what others 
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are poſſeſſed of, and that right and wrong are not the 


ſecond ordinary printing crown, 


ſix-pence three farthings. | 
For every ream of paper called 
crown fine, made i in Great Britaip, 
nine pence: 
For oy ream of paper called 


crown ſecond, made in great Great 


Britain, fix pence thrge faxghings. ' 
For every ream 0 called 
demy fine, not mad eat 5 

tain, three ſhilliags. 
For every ream of 3 
demy ſecond, not made in Great 


ſame 


\ 


cle hant ordinary, two ſhillings 
five pence farthing, 
K* every ream of paper called 
Genoa s cap fine, one ſhilling 
and one penny halfpenn y. 
For every ream of paper called 
Genoa fools cap ſecond, nine pence; 
For every ream of paper called 
German fools cap, nine — 
For every team of paper called 
fine printing fools cap, nine pence. 
For every ream 0 "paper called 
ſecond — 7 printing fools cap, 


Britain, one ſhilling and four pence li penee three farthings. 


balfpenny.. 

For every ream of paper called 
demy fine made in Great Britain, 
one {hilling and one penny half- 
. 

For every ream of paper called 
demy ſec ond, made in Great Bri- 
tain. nine ence. 

For every r6am of paper called 

my printiag, one ſhilling and 

zree Pence. 

For every rem of paper called 
Genoa demy fine, one ſhilling aud 
fix pence. | 

For every ream of paper called 


Genoa demy ſecond, one ſhilling 


and one penny halfpenny. 


For every ream of paper called 


German de my, one chilling and one 
penny halfpennß y. 

For every ream of paper called 
e 'ephant fine, fix ſhillings, 
For every ream of paper called 


For every ream of any otEer pa- 

called fools cap fine, not made 

Great Britain, one ſhilling and 
ten pence — + 

For every ream of any other ps · 
per called foo's cap fine, ſecond, vt 
made in Great Britain, one ſhilling 
and fix pence. 

For every ream of paper called 
fools cap fine, made in Great Br- 
tain, nine pence. 

For every ream of paper calle 
fools cap —_ made in Great 
Britain, pence three far 
things. 

For every ream of 
imperial tine, twelve 


illings. 


For every ream of paper called 
ſecond writing imperial, eight {bi 
* and three pence. 

or every ream of paper called 
German — nine pence. 


For every 5 of poper * 


& call 
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dame to all mankind. The addreſz and petitions are 


lis, 

u, bo eſſentially different in their nature, that by the one 
\d- you wotild determine the - tration to be in the moſt 

ere flouriſhing condition, and in a ſtate of the greateſt hap. 

in. pineſs, and by the other you would be led to believe, 
Ire, that it was upon the verge of utter ruin, and on the 
de, ery brink of deſtrition; Perhaps neither the caſes, 
ve, es ſtated in the onetor the other are: ſtrictly true, hut 
ters is it pothble, that they could be both true; but due 
the buy is anne chat neither the one nor the other 
ame 1 * ce EM. were 
Nings * fine, four ſhillings 21 fix ſecond pot, made in Great Britain; | 
| 1 * f called * tt per called 
5 . Filling and ſuper rofl fine, nine es | 


ten pence hattpenny. For every ream of pp 
called For every ream of paper called royal five, fix ORE DIE Re 3, 4 
Yencti ſecond lng mettium, thr three ſhi For we 909 0 


ngs. fine Hglland $i 8 1 
_ For every ream of painted papet five ngsa 1 
called not made in Great Britain, fix ſhi For 2 of paper ealted 
pence. lings fine Ho — eur one ſhilling 


called For every ream 4 called ayd fix ygnee 

Is cap; ne large poſt, one ing and ten For fs ream papet. called | 
| pence haltpenny. | ſecond fine Holland royal, one ſhil- 

er pa- For every.ream of paper called ling and fix Pence. 

t made Wi ſmall poſt, nne For every ream of paper 

ig and dy dalfpenny. ordinary royal, nine en 4 

For every ream of paper called For every ream 0 en 

her par ime Genoa: pot; ſixpence three far- Genoa royal, two Wige 280 fig and 1 

nd, bot * | . 10 pence farthing. ** - 

1} r every ream o paper ca For every ream o paper called 
lecond Genoa pot, fix peace three ſecond writing royal, four ſhillings 
farthings. and one penny balfpenny. 

for every ream of paper called For every ream of paper call 
ſuperfine pot, not made in Great ſecond writing ſuper royal, ſix thil- 
Iritain, one te ſhilling and fix pence. lings. 

For every-ream of other paper For every hundred weight x 
emed ſecond five pot, not made in dupoifofpaſte-boards, alda 
Great Britain, one ſhilling and one and ſeale- boards, not made in 
penny halfpenny. | Great Britain, three fbillings ang 

kor every ream of paper called nine pence. 
dadinary not made in Great For every hundred weight avdir- 

ic pence three farthings. dupois of paſte- boards, mi boards, 

For every ream of paper called and ſcile-boards, mage in Great 

— made in Great Britain, — two fhilmgs and three 
pence. 


_— every ream of paper called And forand ** all paper which 
ſhall 
9 
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were really the volce of the nation. Fot as the mi. 
niſtry and the court party uſed: their utmoſt effort 
to procute addreſſers, ſo leading men in the oppoſition 
did all they could to procure petitioners, who kney 
as little about the grievances, as the addreſſers did a. 
bout the happineſs of the nation. Both were tlie oc. 
caſion of great noiſe and confuſion; people were u. 

n off their buſineſs, and idle diſpoſed men went riot. 
ing for ſeveral days together, without doing any thing 
except drinking and making noiſe in the ſtreets of 
towns and cities. The number of petitioners was by 


: 


ſhall be printed, painted, or ſtained, 
in Great Britain, to ſerve for hang- 
ings or other uſes, three farthings 

every yard ſquare, over and a- 
dove 45 825 5 payable for ſuch 

aper by this act, f Mie had 
5 been printed, roll ſtain- 
ed; and after thoſe rates A pective- 
ty for any greater or leſs quantity. 


Flat goo * rt , 
"” *DECLARATORY ACT. . 
*EW hefcas ſeveral of the houſes 
£ of Repreſentatives in his Maje- 
©Ry's colonies and plantations in 
5 america, have of late, againſt law, 
< claimed to themſelves, or to the 
©xeneral aſſemblies of the ſame, the 
© ale and excluſive right of impoſing 
duties and taxes upon bis Maje- 
'<fty's ſubjects in the {aid colonies 
and plantations; and have, in 
"© purſuance of ſuch claim, paſſed 
© certain vbtes, reſolutions, and or- 
ders, derogatory to the-legillative 
authority of parliament, and in- 
© conſiſtent with the dependency 
-* of the ſaid colonies and planta- 
tions upon the crown of Great 
Britain May it therefore pleaſe 
our moſt excellent Majeſty, that 
It may be . and be it de- 
. Aer by the King's molt excellent 
Majeſty, by and with the advice and 


= : oy — 


far the greateſt, and fhewed that 


among thoſe who 
© "pretended 


N 19436 | ** 
conſent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in thus 
— parliament aſſembled, and 

y the authority of the ſame, That 
he ſaid colonies and plantationsin 
America have been, are, and of right 
outzht to be, ſubordinate unto, and 
dependeut upon, the imperial 
crown and parliament of Gren 
Britain ; and that the King's Maje/ 
ſty, by and with the advice and cos 
ſent of the Lords Spiritual aud 

Jemporal, and Commons of Great 
Britain, in parliament afſembled, 
had, hath, and of right ought to 
have, full power and authority to 
make Jaws and flatutes of ſufficient 
force and validity to bind the colo 
nies: and people of America, ſub 
jects of the crown of Great Britaii, 
in all caſes whatſoever. 
H. And be it further declared ani 
enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
That all reſolutions, votes, orders, 
and proceedings; in any of the ſa 
colonies or plantations, where 
the power aud authority of tit 
parliament of Great Britain, t 
make laws and ſtatutes as aforeſzld 
is denied or drawn into queſtion, 
and are hereby declared to be, vt 
terly null and void to all inten 
and purpoſes whatſoever. 
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pretended to have a right to intermeddle in thoſe mat- 
ters, the majority was on the fide of the oppoſition. 
The great number of petitions that were ſent to the 
throne, gave great offence to the miniſtry, and they 
were treated with the utmoſt contempt. This pro- 
roked the petitioners to the higheſt degree, and made 
many of them both ſpeak and write many ſevere things 
againſt the miniſtry. Thus the parties irritated one 
another, that charity and love among men became a 
very rare thing. Thoſe on the ſide of the court bg: 
ing generally the more wealthy and ſubſtantial part of 
the nation, looked with contempt upon the other 
ide, and deſpiſed them, as not worthy of being con» 
ſulted in any affairs of government; while the others 
conſidered them as oppreſſors and enemies of their coun- 
try. The debates both in and out of parliament run 
high, The court party, eried ogg fog ſevere meaſures. 
They ſaid the authority of parlament had been tram- 
pled upon, the ſovercign had been inſulted on the 


| throne, by the moſt abſurd and Þrovoking proceed» 


ings, and inſolent petitions. A diſſolution of parlia- 
ment was requeſted, fox no other reaſon than becauſe 
they had complied with the King's miniſters, whom 
the King himſelf had appointed. How could the 
King expect to be obeyed in ſuch critical emergencies, 
that - maſt occur in any plan for aggrandizing the 
crown ; when the miniſters who formed fuch plans 
vere given up, and the parliament, who-had ated 
under their influence was difolved ? This kind of rea- 
ſoning was, by the other fide, confidered as partial, 
ſelliſn, and inconcluſive; they looked upon ſuch. ar- 
guments as the ſhifts of guilty perſons to cover their 
mquities, rather than the reaſoning of true and good 
politicians. To threaten the nation for petitioning 
ine ſorereign, which was a right that belonged te 


every 
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every individual, vas looked upon as an inſolence which 
none but deſperate men would have been guilty of. The 
arguments on this occaſion went much againſt the mini. 
try, which did not a little provoke them; and as uſual 
ly happens in the time of controverſy, many indecen; 
reflections were thrown forth againſt individuals, 
which were a diſgrace to the cauſe they were ſup- 
porting. Magiſtrates, however many errors they 
may be guilty of, as long as they eontinue in office, 
perſons in oppoling their miſconduct, ought always to 
obſerve decency, It adds no luſture to any cauſe 
to ſupport it with ſcandal and perſonal reflections. A 
| {hecies of writing was now becomefaſhionable, where. 
in all the private foibles of men's lives were drawy 
into the argument, and their private infirmities paint. 
ed with the moſt uncharitable colourings. This Wan- 
tonneſs of the preſs provoked the court and the mi. 
uiſtry exceedin i that they were determined to 
make examples of offenders as ſoon as they could 
have a proper opportunity. This was a very weak 
reſolution ; for the offence was mutual, and neither 
fide could plead innocent. The writers on the fide 
of the court were often as illiberal as thoſe on the ſide 
of the oppoſition ; but where men of power are irri- 
rated, it requires much wiſdom to make them reſtrain 
their power within the bounds of right reaſon and 
juſtice. - The miniſtry were ſadly galled, and felt the 
ridicule of their opponents,. which Was often very 
ſcurrilous. 

When the parliament n met this year, upon the gib 
of January, the nation was in great expectations con. 
cerning the manner how the Rate of public affairs 

would be introduced in the ſpeech from the throne ; 
when, to the amazement of all, the chief contents 
thereof, were filled up with a diftemper among the 
hone! 
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hornad catiſe. It was / expected that notice W 
have been taken of the domeſtic commotions in che 
nation at home, and of the diſturbances in America, 
but with regard to all theſe there was a perfect ſilence. 
The ſpeech became an object of ridicule over all the 

nation, as the diſtemper it referred to was ſcarcely 
known to have any exiſtence, and had not become an 
object of ſerious reflection among the people who 
Were more immediately i concerned. 

The cold reſerve in the ſpeech from the throne, 
yay not imitated by thoſe in oppoſition to the mea- 
fures of the miniſtry. When the addreſs was read, 
a motion was made for an ammendment, in the fol- 
lowing terms: that they would immediately enquire 
into the cauſes. of the preyailing diſcontents through- 
out his Majeſty's dominions. This introduced ſome 
long debates, that wer carried on with great heat 
and acrimony .of nr ion, u before, in par- 

ment, and in which many ſevere animadverſions 
vere made upon the ſeveral parts of the ſpeech from 
the throne. The affair concerning the petitions was 
agitated with great vialence, and the grievances of 
the nation painted | in the ſtrongeſt colours by the op- 
polition,—ywhile the other fide openly denied their 
exiſtence, and ſeemed to threaten thoſe who ſet them 
forth. There was a party on the ſide of the miniſtry 
chat were more moderate; theſe admitted the exiſt- 
ence of the grievances alledged, but affirmed they were 
exaggerated beyond all bounds. They acknowledged 
the difcontents in the nation, and declared themfelves 
willing to conſider them at a proper ſeaſon, as well as 
to reconſider the election of Middleſex, which was 
now a great bone of contention ; they ſaid they were 
willing to liften to methods of redreſs ſoberly propo- 
jo. „ and at a time when they had leiſure: but they 
objected 
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objected to the motion, as it would fix a crime upon 
; themſelves, to aſſure his Majeſty that by an abuſe of 
power, they had been the cauſe of all the prevailing 
diſcontents, and would be joining in a prayer for thei 
own diſſolution. The majority upon this ſide purſued 
another method of argument; they allowed the dif. 
contents, but charged them and the petitions, to the 
gentlemen in the oppoſition, through whoſe influence 
the people were perſuaded to imagine the one and 
ſubſcribe the other. 
And it was boldly affirmed chat the only cauſe of 
both, was the hatred of their leaders to thoſe in ad. 
miniſtration, It was inſiſted that the majority of gen- 
tlemen of large fortunes, and the magiſtrates through - 
out the nation, together with the clergy in ſeveral 
counties, had not joined in the petitions, and that a 
majority of counties had nog petitioned at all: that 
the inferior claſs ofiſteeholders were not capable ot 
underſtanding what they ſubſcribed ; that the farmers 
and manufatturers throughout the nation could neither 
know nor take any intereſt in the preſent diſputes, 
provided they had not been ſtirred up by factious 
and ſeditious perſons, who were hunting after grie- 
vances, and continually fabricating petitions, That by 
men of that charaſter, meetings had been advertiſed, 
where the people were harangued with inflammatory 
{peeches, and writings publiſhed and ſcattered through 
the kingdom, in which government had been re- 
proached and vilified, the parliament abuſed, and the 
minds of the people inflamed. All this was done, it 
was alledged, todiſtreſs government; but it was added, 
that although the majority of ſuch freebolders had 
ſigned the petitions without any influence or ſolicita- 
tion, they were only to be conſidered as the acts of a 
. and of an ignorant multitude, incapable of 
Judging: 
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judging. This kind of ſtile, as it was in its own na- 
ture opprobrious, ſo it was alſo. not true in fact, bes 
cauſe thoſe whom the court party called arabble, be- 
haved with as much wiſdom and diſcretion, as even 


| the beſt of the friends of the miniſtry. It is a fort of 


lunacy which often prevails among ſelfiſh politicians, 
to imagine that the people in the lower walks of life 
are deſtitute of all penetration and diſcernment ;, and 
that they are not qualified to judge concerning their 
own affairs. Nothing but mere ignorance of their 
characters, or a wilful intention to miſrepreſent them, 
could diſpoſe men of ſenſe and underſtanding to judge 
in ſuch a manner. Among thoſe whom yain and 
high minded courtiers denominare the rabble, and the 
FE of the earth, are to be found as much common 
ſenſe, and prudence, as among-thoſe of the higheſt 
ranks in the nation, if take them in equal proportion. 
By taking a ſurvey of the hiſſery of bankruptcies, 
failures, and delinquencies, j it will appear that there is 
a good proportion of theſe: to be, found among thoſe 
who are not accounted the ſcum of the nation. The 
abuſe which many in government at this time received 
from the people, proceeded from leſſons hey had 
learned from courtiers themfelves, whoſe abſurd and 
ridiculous ſtile, the vulgar turned againſt them, and 
paid back with conſiderable intereſt. 91 
The charge which thoſe in adminiſtration brought 
againſt the minority, or thoſe in oppoſition, namely 
that they had been active in promoting the petitions, 
was openly acknowledged and defended by: them. 
They faid they accounted themſelyes bound in duty 
to render an account of their conduct in parlianient 
to their conſtituents, and alſo to give them their beſt 
adyice, and opinion, when required, in any tlüng chat 
related to their intereſts, and to give them the moſt 


-_ early 
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earlyriotice of all meaſures that mm to füb tert 
their rights; or were dangerous to the conftitution, 
The charges of meeting, and writing, and fpeaking, 
which had beet brought againſt them, were ridicu- 
lous, and it was aſked by what other methods people 
could communicate their ſentiments. It was alfo ob. 
ferved that it had been infmuared thar our grievances 
were maginary, becauſe the peaſants or manufactu. 
rers in Devonſhire and Yorkſhire would not imniedi- 
ately feel them, nor perhaps diſcover them till they 
felt them: But it was urged that though thoſe ws 
were. buſily employed, might not find time to conſider 
theſe matters immediately, till they began to feel their 
ellekts, yet this was no reaſon why thöfe who fas 
their diſtant 1 ſhould keep filent, and not 
warn them. - Thoſe Who perceive the fubverſion of 
liberty in the cauſe thereof, may be few, which is 
generally the cafe ; bw this will not prove that there 
are never approaches ro oppreſſion, or remote cauſes 
of the ſubverſion of freedom. If the few who per- 
ceĩve effects in their cauſes can open the eyes of o- 
thers, they do no more than what is their duty, ant 
perform a piece of real ſertice to the community. 


it was added on this fide of the queſtion, thin 


though many gentlemen of large fortunes, and the 
clergy, . not ſigned the petitions, yet à great num- 
ber had done it, and theſe of the moſt independent 
rank and character; and of thoſe who had refuſed to 
ſign many of them were under a particular influence. 
That the jultices of the peace were officers of the 
crown, and that no body of men were under greater 


influence than the clergy, yet that ſome of thefe had 


even ſigned the petitions. It was aſked like wife if 
the generality of the freeholders were of no ſignifict- 
tion? if their opinion was of no weight? and it was 


aſſerted 
* 
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iſerted. that they were that reſpectable body of men 
who were alone ſuperior to all threatening, fear, 
and influence. It was further urged, that the petition- 
ing counties, Cities, and towns were in reſpect to o- 
pulence and number of inhabitants, far ſuperior to 
thoſe that had not petitioned; and that they contri- 
buted more to the land. tax, which was now a teſt of 
freehold. property in this country, than the reſt of the 
united kingdom. Theſe, with ſome other ſimilar ar- 
guments were uſed on this occaſion on the ſide ef Bs 

oppoſition, * 

Soon after the meeting of the "parliament; a lng 
train of reſignations took place. Lord Camden re- 
ſoned the ſeals : the Marquis of Granhy, all his pla- 
ces except the regiment of Blues; the Dake of Beau: 
fort his place, of Maſter of the Horſe to the Queen; 
the Duke of Mancheſter and Earl of Coventry of 
Lords of the Bedchamber; thayFarl of Huntingtott 
his place of groom of the ſtable, and Mr James Gren- 
jille his office of one of the Vice-treaſarers of Ireland, 
Mr Dunning, the Solicitor- general, alſo reſigned that 
employment. The whble of adminiſtration ſeemed 
in a ſhattered condition, and ſuch convulſions pre- 
niled, as ſtruck a panic in the body politic; the court 
Was, however, reſolved to. purſue the plan it had ſet 
dut upon, and was determined to goyern by men who 
had no popular views or connections, and to maintain 
its ground, notwithſtanding ſo many of its principal 
nanagers had deſerted its cauſe. There are certain 
periods of fatality in the hiſtory of nations, when men 
employed in the management of public affairs proceed 
apon the moſt abſurd principles, contrary to all rea- 
lon, and conviction, and ruſh headlong over the pre- 
cipice of thelr own deſpotiſm into the gulf of anihila- 
ton, What prudence and moderation might have 

| Dad | preſerved 
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| preferred for ages, theyfrequently deſtroy in one day, 
and by the rapidity of the moſt jarring and difcordant 
meaſures, grind to pieces thoſe ſprings and wheels of 
government, which, by the conrfe of regular motion 
would have endured 2s long as time. The Engliſh 
eonſtitution is · a contrivance of wiſdom, formed to laſt 
forever, when purſued upon its own principles; when 
the ſeveral balances are kepr in <quilibrio, and every 
power acts in its own ſphere; but if any of its powers 
are permitted to encroach upon the ſphere of another, 
the frame will ſoon fall to pieces, and become a per- 
ſect ruin. This was the cafe before the revolution, 
when the exectttive power overbalanced the legiſla- 
tive, and reduged the community to a ſtate of nature, 
In the time of the long parliament, one part of the 
legiſlature overbalanced the other, and overturned the 
eonſtitution, and introduced anarchy. All this ſhews 
that the greateſt cart ſhould be obſerved by thoſe em- 

ployed in public matters, to preſerve an equilibruim 
in all parts of the conſtitution. But this can never 
be done, whenthe crown has i in its power to corrupt 
the legiſlature. Riches committed into the hands of 
the ſovereign to oil the wheels of government, will ſoon 
make a prime miniſter, unleſs he is both wiſe and vir- 
tuous, like the fon of Phoebus, drive ſo furiouſly till 
He ſet the nation in a flame. Anarchy is an evil and 
dangerous things but it is nor equally fo bad as tyran- 
ny. The jarring parts of a broken conſtitution, that 
chrough popular convulſions, are thrown into confu- 
fon, may, by wifdom, be arranged and put into or- 
der, and reared up like a new creation ; but when 
there is no power but one exiſting, into which all the 
reſt are abſorbed, it will be next to 4 to re- 
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Upon the 22d of January, this year, Sir John Cuſt 
reſigned his office of Speaker of the Honſe of Com, 
mons, on account of his bad {tare of health, ande Was 
ſucceeded by Sir Fletcher Norton, Sic Fletcher was 
propoſed by the miniſter, and. the he ſet u 
another againſt him; this brought the ch al 
the parties to a trial, when the miniſtry Meng their 
point in a diviſion of gear two to one. Theinlluence 
of the court began to be now ſo ſtrong, that it carried 
every meaſure Wherein it was engaged. This. was 
truly alarming to the, nation, becauſe ſome paints of 
the molt unpapular, As: well as of the moſt unrealons 
able nature, had been carried by that influence. 

The affair of the Middleſex pt 9 and the dif | 
qualifying « of Mr Wilkes, Were carried on and ſupport⸗ 
ec by the influence of the miniſter ; theſe. MOcg gl. 
ings were conſidered, by the greateſt. part bf che na. 
ion, as exertions of power, intended to cruſh "the 
ſpirits: of the people, and to ſhew [Sem that their j Vice 
was of no conſideration i the eſteem of government, 
and that matters would be carried on without their 
conſent. Thoſe proceedings alarmed all true friends 
to liberty, who conſidered the blow. given | to the pe0- 
ple of Middleſex, a ſtroke | aimed a at the freedom 5 
the whole nation. 

The citizens of London made ſome ſpiced, noble, 
and bold efforts to ſtem the tide of miniſterial infaty> 
ation, and to ſtop the torrent of deſpotiſm, chat appear- 
ed now to carry all before it. They concluded, a8 
was natural to ſuppoſe, that his Majeſty, if rightly i in⸗ 
formed of the ſlate of the nation, and the ſentiments 
of his people, would diſmiſs ſuch ſervants as, by their 
miſmanagement, had irritated: the minds of his faith - 
"ul, ſubjects, and were likely, by proceeding in the 
Yume, courſe ta e cheir bearts from Se 175 
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and lawful ſovereign.” ey 
of June, the preceding year, Nasa a petition to 
his Majeſty, ſetting forth the many heavy grievances 
which the nation laboured under, through the obſti. 
nate miſnggnagement of the officers, of tlie crown; 
which grievances are ſpecially pointed out in the pe. 
tition irlelf in ſundry articles. Their petition, as 'well 
as that of the county of Middleſex, and many others 
received no anſwer. Upon the 14th of March, this 
car, they preſented an addreſs, reinGaftance! and 
Petition to his Majeſty, ſerting forth all the former 
grievances in their firſt perition, with other new ar- 
ticles,” and craved that his Majeſty would diſſolve the 
| parliament, aSHhgw become no longer a repreſentation 
of the ople, nor could be, in che ſenſe of the con- 
Ren confidered as a legal parliament. To this 
addreſs and remonſtrance they received a ſevere an- 
ſwer. . IAbiz did not hinder the intrepid eitirens of 
London to preſent. another addreſs of remonltraace 
and petition to the King upon the 23d of May, where: 
in they alert their right of nee and expreſs 
their aſtoniſhment at the awful cenſure paſſed upon 
them in his Majeſty's late anfyver from the throne, 
To this remonſtrance they received much the fame 
anſwer as before ; ſhorter indeed in its ſize, but equal 
ly ſevere in its contents. It was on this occaſion that 
Mr Alderman Beckford, a perfon intrepid and zeal- 
ous for the cauſe gf liberty; and that of the citizens of 
London, delivered. a ſpeechto his Majelty, which ſtands 
recorded in the journals of the eourt'of common coun- 
il, as 2 perpetual memorial of his greatneſs of mind, 
integrity, and raſolution. The zuſtęre beams of ma- 
jeſty could not damp his ſpirits, nor the ſplendor 
of royalty in frowns, intimidate him, when the free- 


dom and liberty. of England and London ſeemed to be 
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in danger. His ſpeech was worthy of a great citi- 
zen to deliver,” and worthy of the greateſt monarch 
to hear. It ſeems to have been diftated by wifdom, 


and delivered with true zeal; the contents are im- 


portant, the ſtile elegant and manly; and the whole 
is à maſter- piece in its kind. The periggpn and re- 
monſtrances the reader will ſee in the notes, with the 
royal reply, and this ſpeech of Mr Beckford ſub- 
joined. There was another addreſs and remon- 
france preſented upon the 2 iſt af November, this 


Tote King's moſt Bxcellent Ma- 


2 ſt Sid £4 | l 

The humble Petition of the Liv 
aof the City of London, in Com- 

mon Hall aſſembled. 1 85 

''Moft gracious Soutereign, 
We, your Majeſty's dutiful and 
foyal ſubjects, the Li. my of the City 
of London, with all t 
which is due from free ſubjects to 
their lawful Sovereign, but with all 
the anxiety which the ſenſe of the- 
preſent oppreſſions, an4 the juſt 
dread of future miſchiefs produce 
in our minds, beg leave to lay be- 
fore your Majeſty ſome of thoſe in- 
tolerable” grievances, which your: 
people have fuffered from the evil 
conduct of thoſe who have been en- 
truſted with the adminiſtration ot 
2  Majeſty's* government; and 
Tom the ſecret unremitting influ- 
euce of the worſt of cuunſellors. 
We ſhould be wanting in our 
duty to your Majeſty, as well as lo 
ourſelves and our paſterity ſhould 
we forbear to repreſent to the 
throne * the *defperate attempts 
which have been; and are too ſuc- 
ceſsfully made, to deſtroy the con- 
ſtitution, to the ſpirit of Which we 
owe the relation which ſubfitts be- 
tween your Majeſty and the ſubjects 
of theſe realms, aud to ſubvert 
thoſe ſacred laws which our anceſ- 
tors have ſealed with their blood. 
„„ 


e humility 


year, 


principles, and in violation of eve- 


ry duty, have, by various enumer- 


ated means, invaded our invaluable 


and unalienalle right of trial by 
Jury. bens ano 
I hey have, with impunity, iſſued 


general warrants. — — ſei- 
zed perſons and ptiv 
"'Fhey have rendered the laws 
non ca our ſecurity, by e- 
ading the Habegs Corpus. 
« They have cauſed puniſhments, 
and even perpetual impriſonment 
to be inflicted; without trial, con - 
viction, or ſeutence. | 
- They have brought into diſre- 
pute te civil mayiſtracy, by the 


appointment of perſons who are, 


in y reſpects, unqualified for 
maar a truſt, and bave 
thereby purpoſely furniſned a pre- 
tence for calling in the aid of a mi- 

litary power. 
They avow and endeavour to e- 
ſtabliſh a maxim, abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with our conſtitution; * that 
an occaſion for effeQualiy employ- 
ing a military force, always pre- 
ſents itſelf, when the civil power 
is trifled with or inſulted.” And 
by a fatal and falſe application'of 
this maxim, they have wantoply 
and wickedly facrificed the lives of 
many of your Majeſt: 's innocent, 
ſubjects. and have proſtituted your 
Majeſty's ſacred name and autho- 
rity, to. juſlify, applaud, and re- 
Sd - © © commend 
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year, which ſet forth much the ſame grievances, and 


prayed for the ſame redreſs ; but as they co 
little new, I have paſſed ahera.over, 


_ very 


About fix days after the reſignations, which have 
been mentioned above, the Duke of Grafton reſign, 


ed his pla 


and office of firſt Lord of the Treaſury, 


and was —— by Lord North, πhO was already 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Various reaſons were 


athgned for his Grace's refignation, though perhaps 


none 00 them the true ones: Some imputed his con- 


ons. their own. Wegal and 
yactione. 


They have ſoreened more than 
one murderer: from &puniſhment, 
and in its place ha unnaturally 
tubſtituted reward. 

They have. abliſhed number- 
lef; . uncoufintfonal regulations. 
_ andtaxatians in our colomes z they 
have cauſed à revenue to be raiſed: 
in ſome of them hy prerogative. z 
they have «ppointed-civil law jud- 

es to try reveune cauſes, and to 

paid from out ot the Cqndemaars 
tion money 

After Aakiag inſalted and def at- 
ed the li, on different occaſions, 
and by different contrivances, both 
at home aud abroad, tbey haye at: 
length completed their defign, 23 
violently wreſling from: oy e 
the laſt ſacred Aght we ad left, 
the right of election, by the unpre-· 
cedented ſeating of à candidate, 


notorioufly ſet up and chofen only: 


by themſelves; they have thereby: 


taken from your ſubjects all hopes 


of parliamentary redreſs, and have 


left us no reſource. none GOD ; 


but in your Majeſty. / 

All this they have been adle tu 
effe@ by corruption; by a ſcanda- 
lous miſapplication and embezz e- 
ment of the public treaſure, and 2 
ſhameful proſtitution of public ho- 
nours and-employments ; procu- 


duct 


be made good without examina- 
tion, and inſtead of puniſhing, con- 
ferring honours. en a pay-maſter, 
the pubiic defaulter of unaccount- 
ed millions. 

From an unſigned ſenſe of the 
duty we awe to your Majeſty, and 
to our country, we have veutured 
thus humbly to lay before the 
throne theſe great. and important 
truths, which it has been the buſi- 
neſs of your miniſters 
We moſt earneſtly'|beſeech your 
Majeſty to grant us redreſs: It is 
fer the purpoſe of redreſs alone, 
and for ſuch occaſions as the pre- 
fent, that thoſe great and extenſive: 

wers are eutruſted to the Crown, 

the wiſdom of that canſtitution, 
which your Majeſty's illuſtrious fa- 
mily was choſen, to defend, and 
which, we truſt in -GOD, it will 
for ever continue to ſupport. .- 


To the King's 1 


The humble... Addreſs, R emona 
france. and Petition, of the Lord 
"Mayes. Aldermen, * Livery of 

City of London, in COommoa 
all aſſembled. „ 
May it pleaſe your Majeſty, - 
We have — in our petition 
dutifully repreſented to your Ma- 


jeſty, the chief injuries we have ſu- 


ring deficiencies of the civil liſt. to ſtained. ' We are unwilling 1 


conceal, 
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duct, to fear of being reſponſible for meaſures which 
he was not allowed to conduct according to his own 
judgment, and others to ſome certain diſguſt which 
they could not account for. Whatever was the cauſe, 
both parties reproached him, and the friends of the 
court, though he ſtill ſupported their meãſures, com- 
plained of him for deferting them. Lord North now 


catched hold of the helm, where we will ſind him ſteer- » 


ing the veſſel of ſtate through the greateſt part of this 
hiſtory ; with what ſucceſs, the period of his political 
* 


lieve that your Majeſty can 
flight the deſires of your people, 
or be regardleſs of their affection. 
and deaf to their complaints. Yet 
their complaints remain unanſwer- 
ed; their injuries are confirmed; 
and the only judge removeable at 
the pleaſure of the crown, has been 


defending in parliament, the law 
and the conſtitution. +. 
We, therefore, venture once 
more to addreſy ourſelves to your 
Majeſty, as to the father of your 
ple; as to him who muſt be 
th able and willing to redreſs 
our grievances ; ind we repeat our 
apphcation with | the greater pro- 
priety, becauſe we ſee the inſtru- 
ments of our wrongs, who bave 
carried into exeqution the mea- 
fures of which we'complain, more 
1 diftingviſhed by your 
Jeſty's royal bounty and fa- 
vour. 5 N. 
_ Under the ſame ſecret and 
malign influence, which through 
each ſuccefſive adminiſtration has 
defeated every good, and ſuggeſied 
every bad intention, the majority 
of the Houſe of Commons have de- 
rived your people of their deareſt 
Tights. | | n 
They have done a deed more 
rumous in its confequences than 
the levying of ſhip money by 


diſmiſſed from his high office, for 


Career, 


Charles the firſt ; or the difpentite 
power aſſumed by James the ſe- 
cond. Adeed, which muſt vitiate 
all the futuge proceedings of this 
parliament, for the acts of the le- 
giſlature itſelf can nꝗ more be valid 
without a legal Houſepf Commons, 
than without a legal prince upon 
the throne. ps 
Repreſentatives of the people are 
eſſential to the making of laws, and 
there is a time when it is morally 
demonſtrable, that men ceaſe to 
be reprefentatives; that time is 
now arrived: The preſent Houſe 
of Commons do not repreſent the 
pecple. | | 
We owe to your Majeſty, an o- 
bedience under the reſtrictions of 
the laws for the calling and dura- 
tion of parliaments ; and your Ma3 
jeſty owes to us, that our repreſen- 
tation, free from the force of arms 
or corruption, ſhould be preſerved 
to us in parliament. It was for 
this we ſucccisfully ſlruggled un- 
der James the ſecond; for this we 
ſeated, and have faithfully ſupport- 
ed your Majeſty's family on the 
throne ; The people have been in- 
variably uniform in their abjeck, 
though the different mode of attack 
has called for a different defence. 
Onder James the ſecond, they 
'complained that the ſitting of par- 
liament was interrupted, becauſe 
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eareer, and the matters of fact will declare. The 
debates concerning domeſtic affairs had been ſo warm- 
ly agitated, that American affairs which had been re- 
commended in his Majefty's ſpeech; had hitherto been 
overlooked: It was not now to be expected, conſi- 
dering thgtemper of the miniſtry with regard to af- 
fairs at home, that the coloniſts who were inſiſting 
upon the ſame privileges, would find much favour. 
Upon the 5th of March, the miniſter, however, 


* 


thought proper to bring in a bill for a repeal of fo 


* 


N was not corryptly ſubſervient to 


his defigns: We complain now, 
that the fitting of this partiament 
is not interrupted. becauſe it .is 
cocruptedly ſubſ t to the de- 

s of your Majeſty's miniſters. 


Had the parſament, one ep 
the ſecondy as fubmiſſive to- 


his commands, às the parliament 
is at this day to the dictates of 4 
miniſter z inſtead of clamours for 
its meeting, the nation would have 
rung, as now, with outcries for its 
diffelutior.. | 


The forms of the conftitntion, 
like thoſe of religion, were not d- 


ſtabliſhea- for the form's fake, bit 
for the ſubſtance ; and we call 
GOD and men to witneſs, that ; 
we do not owe our liberty to tho 


nice and ſubtle diſfinctions, which 
places and penſions, and lucrative 


empioyments have inyented; ſo 


neither will we be deprived of it 


by them; but as it was gained by 
the ſtern virtue of our anceſtors, 
by the virtue of their deſcendants 
it ſhall be. preſerved. 

Since, therefore, the miſdeeds of 
your Majeſty's miniſters, in viola- 
ting the freedom of election, and 
depraving the noble conſtitution of 
parliaments, are notorious, as well 
as ſubverfive: of the fundamental 
laws and liberties of this realm ; 
and ſince your Majeſty, both in 
dondur and juſtice, Is obliged in- 


much 


violab!y to preſerve them, accord - 
ing ta the oath made to GOD and 


Low ſubjects at, your coronation ; 
'We your Majelly remonſtrants 


aſſure ourſelves, that your Majeſty 
will reſtore the conſtitutional go- 
vernment and quiet of your peo- 
ple, of ain ang tbis parliament, 
and removing thoſe evil miniſters 


for ever trom your councils. 


His Maje/ty's An/aupr, delivered the 
| 3 * of Mak. I770. 4 


I ſhall always be 881 to receiyt 


the requeſts, and to biſten to the 
complaints of my ſubjects ; hut it 
| thay me great cancern, to find that 

ny of them ſhouſd bave been fo 


far miſled as to gffer.me an addreſs 


and remonſtrance, the contents of 
which I cannot but conlider as dil- 


reſpectful to me, injurions to my 


parliament, and irreconcileable to 


the principles $f the conſtitution. 


1 have ever/made the law of the 
land the rulg of my conduct, e. 
ſteeming it my chief glory to reigh 
overa free 47 With this view 
I have always been caretul, as well 
to execute faithfully the truſt repo- 
fed in me, as to avoid even the ap 
pearance of invading any of tho 
powers which the conſtitution bas 

laced in other hands; It is only 

y perſevering in ſuch. conduct, 
that I can either diſcharge my ow 
duty, or ſecure to my ſub) — 

lee 


W e 
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much of the late act paſſed in the ſeventh of the pre- 
ſent reign, as related, to the impoſing of a duty upon 
paper, painters colours, and glaſs; the tax upon tea, 
which was laid on by the ſame act, being ſtill to be 
continued. The reaſons given for this repeal were; 
that the act had been the occaſion of danggrous com- 
binations on the other ſide of the Atlantic, and had 
created diſcontents at home among the merchants tra- 
ding to thoſe parts, which made the repealing of the 
act a matter of ſerious conſideration. This ſaid little 
for the wiſdom of the legiſlature, in paſſing a law, 
which in its own nature could not but give general 
diſcontent and commotion among the ſubjects. It 
would appear that the miniſter did not intend to pur- 
ſue the principles of conſiſtency whit. he repealed 
only part of that act, and condemned the whole of it, 


as inconſiſtent with true wiſdom, and the eb 


aracter of 


the Britiſh legiſlature. The coloniſts had as great an 


free enjoyment ofthoſe rights which 
my family were called to defend, 
and, while I a@ upon theſe prin- 
ciples, I ſhall have a right to ex- 
ge, and 1 am confident 1 ſhall 
continue to receive, the ſteady and 
affectionate ſupport of my people, 


_ _ BECKFORD's Speech. 
Moſt Gracious Sovereign, | 
Will your Majeſty be pleaſed ſo 
far to condeſcend as to permit the 
Mayor of your loyal city of Lon- 
don, to declare in yur royal pre- 
ſence,'on behalf of his fellow citi- 
zens, how much the bare appre- 
henfion of your Majeſty's diſplea- 
ſure would at all times affect their 
minds. The declaration of that 
diſpleaſure, has already filed them 
with inexpreſſible anxiety, and 
with the deepeſt affliction. Permit 
me, Sire, to affure your Majeſty, 
that your Majeſty has not in all 
Your dominiods any ſubjects more 
faithful, more dutiful, or more af- 
fectionate to your Mijeſty's perſon 


bdbjection 


and family; or more ready to ſacri- 
fice their lives and fortunes in the 
maintenance of the true honvt and 
dignity of your crown. weak 
e do. therefofe, with the'great- 
eſt humility and ſubmiſhon, moſt 
earneſtly ſup licate your Majefty 
that you will not diſmiſs us from 
your preſence, without expreſſing 
a more favourable opinion of your + 
faithful citizens, and without ſome 
proſpect, at leaſt of redreſs. . _ 
Permit me, Sire, farther t6 ob- 
ſerve. that noever has already 
dared, or ſhall hereafter endeavour 
by falſe inſinuations and ſug- 
geſtions, to allenate your Majeſty's 
affections from your loyal e 
in general, and from the city o 
London in particular, and to with- 
on your 3 and re- 
rd for your people, is an enemy 
to your Welt s perſon and es | 
ly, a violator of the public peace, 
and a betrayer of our happy ton- 
ſtitution, as it was eſtabliſhed at 
the glorious revoiution. 
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objection to the authority chat had laid a duty on teas, 
as that which laid a quty upon paper and glaſs. They 
conſidered the authority, impoſing ſach duties upon 
them without their confent, as illegal and oppreſſive, 
and were not willing te admit a claim of the Engliſh 
legiflaturg thar denied them the common rights of 
other ſubjects. They inferred, if this claim was ad- 
mitted or complied with, that a parliament which lay 
at ſuch a diſtance from them, were in a great mea- 
fure ignorant of their ſtrength, and whoſe intereſt it 
was to eaſe themſelves by oppreſſing of them, would 
ne ver come to an end in their requiſitions, as long as 
they could find any thing to tax iti the colonies. They 
therefore confrdered the partial repeal of the act as 


no favour, wile the partiament inſiſted upon their 


taxing them when they pleafed. Thoſe in the oppo- 
Hrion reaſoged much upon the ſame principles; but alſo 
added that it would be a real injury to Great Britam, 


and prevent the coloniſts from buying our manufac- 


tires, which would bring on diſtreſs at home, as well 
as on the other ſide the Atlantic. They gave inſtances 
how much the exports to America had fallen ſhort 
in the ſpace of two years; that in 1768 they had ex- 
ceeded 1769 no leſs than the prodigious ſam of 
744, oo0l. they amounting in the former to 2, 378, oool. 
and in the latter to 1,634,000. This was a convin- 
cing proof of the operation of thoſe new laws that 
had given rife. to the diſturbances in the coloniſts. 


The miniſtry ſeemed to think light of all this, and en- 


deavoured to account for this difference upon a plan 
of their own, which they could not but fee was fala- 
cious and abſurd. They ſaid the difference was ac- 
counted for, by ſuppoſing that the non · importation 
which enſued was foreſeen by the importers, and 
that 228 had laid in a double quantity of goods. This 

Was 
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was ſpeaking at random, without any certainty, and 
the true account might have been diſcovered, by ex- 
amining the exports before the conteſt began, which 
would have led them to have made a better eſtimate. 
The oppoſition, argued againſt the tea act, from the 
jautihty thereof; they affirmed that it woulproduce 
little adyantage to this nation, and would be a ſource 
of perpetual diſcontent to the colonies : that by the 
keeping up the ' eſtabliſhment of cuſtom-houſes for 
that trifling tax, we would oppreſs the Americans 
without any real advantage: that theſe voracious of- 
ficers and their dependents would eat up the whole 
revenue that aroſe from the duty, and where then 
would be the profit !—Thar the enge would not 
pay the charge of collecting it. It is manifeſt that 
this act could have no other object except dominion; 
for inſtead of being any advantage to government or 
this country, it was a real diſadyantage. It was 
heaping charges upon the morher country, to colle& 
from the colonies what would not pay the collectors, 
on which account the people at home would have 
that deficiency to make-up. There could no politi- 
cal end be anſwered by it, except one, and that is to 
provoke the colonies to rebellion, with an intention to 
ſeize upon their poſſeſſions. If men are not infatuated 
with the ſtrongeſt partiality, they can find no other 
reaſon for continuing this part of the act, after they 
had repealed the other parts of it. Supremacy ſeems 
to have been the leading idea with the miniſtry, which. 
of itſelf is ſo mean and fooliſh, that even folly itſelf 
would be aſhamed of it, when there is no. moral or 
political end to be anſwered thereby. For one coun- 
try to claim dominion over another at ſo great a di- 
ſtance, would require the legiſlature both to be om- 
diſcient and omnipotent. It was certainly ſufficjent 
for 
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for Britain to live in friend{hip with their brethreu 
under the ſame ſovereign, and ſuffer each other ta be 
their own legiſlators, walking according to the prin- 
ciples of their firſt conſtitution. But ſuch manucevrez 
of government have not been uncommon in the world; 
nations oſten ſtretch their power and authority, till 
by proceeding too far their government is deſpiſed. 
The government was now poſitively bent upon pur- 
ſuing the principles of dominion and ſupremacy, and 
determined to ſupport the tea act at all events. The 
coloniſts who were well informed of all the proceedings 
of our parliament, which they conſidered as the real 
deeds of the court, and the miniſtry, grew more and 
more obſtinate in their oppoſition, and were not de- 
termined to apt with ſtatutes, which they conſi- 
dered as directly contrary to their natural rights and 
the poſitiys laws of the Britiſh empire. The whole 
American continent was in a ſtate of the utmoſt agi- 


ration, and nothing was to be ſcen but deep concern, 


commotion, and ſorrow throughout the colonies. 
Upon the 12th of March, a moſt dreadful fray hap- 
pened between the filers: of the tyenty-ninth regi- 
ment and the inhabitants of Boſton, in which ſeveral 
People loſt their lives, and the whole city was thrown 
into the utmoſt confuſion. The reports concerning 
this dreadful riat have been ſo various and contradic- 
tory, that it is difficult to diſcover the truth from 
ſuch diſcordant repreſentations. The military who 
had been ſent to Boſton by the authority of govern- 
ment, to enforce the new laws, arrived in that city 
- with the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of their being ſent there 
to quell an actual rebellion. They therefore be- 
gan to uſe freedoms inconſiſtent with the rules of 
peace, and the tranquility of that city. Their beha- 
viour gave great offence to the citizens, who were 


not 
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not a little prejudiced againſt them, from the con ſi- 
deration that they were ſent there, to be a check up- 
om their liberties... It was not that the officers were 
guilty of any difreſpe& to the inhabitants, but did all 
that was in their power to promote a good under- 
ſtanding between the ſoldiers and the townſmen. But 
thoſe who know the compoſition of Britiſh regiments 
in theſe modern times, will eaſily perceive that it is 
no eaſy taſk to reſtrain them from outrage when they 
have the ſmalleſt oecahon to exert their powers. A 
collection of men gathered, not only from the loweſt 
but the baſeſt of the people, who have nothing to re- 
ſtrain. them but military diſcipline, and who always 
conſider themſelves in an enemy's coꝝntry, where e- 
yer they are, will always be ready 8 the ſmalleſt 
relaxation of command, to fall into extravagances. 
By comparing the accounts given by Captain Preſton 
and that from Boſton, it appears that the ſoldiers had 
not behayed orderly, nor the townſmen very diſ- 
creetly. The private quarrels of individuals ſoon 
grew to open outrage, and the colliſion of oppoſite 
parties, kindled a flame that was not eaſily quenched. 
The ſoldiers paraded the ſtreets with drawn cutlafſes 
and bayonets, and the people provoked them with in- 
ſults, aud opprobrious ſpeeches. The ſoldiers con- 
ſidered the people to be rebels, and behaved to them 
accordingly, and the citizens looked upon them as a 
banditti of oppreſſors, ſent by government to enſlave 
them. It was no wonder that people inſpired with 
ſuch different ſentiments ſhould not agree. 

When once matters are carried ſo far as to iſſue in 
edding of blood, it is not an eaſy taſk to reconcile 
the cantending parties. Though the lieutenant- gover- 
nor, the magiſtrates, and other officers did all that was 
in their power ta ſatisfy the people; yet the remem- 

brance 
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ted this tranſaction as only a prelude to the enforcing 


* gillative bodies, animated thoſe who were more cool 


ſuch a ſtare of agitation; that it was impoſſible to re- 
concile their minds to the military. They interpre. 


of laws by military execution, when once the govern- 
ment had perfected their meaſures; and the reſt of 
the colonies pretended to ſee their own fate in what 
had now happened at Bolton. This unhappy com- 
motion was the occaſion of more evils, both to the 


government and the colonies ; for as the repreſenta. 
tion of the facts were deim on both ſides in the 


ſtrongeſt manner, it left impreſſions upon the minds n 
of the partizans, which were not eaſily cffaced. The ci 
controverſy ag home concerning the ſame ſubjects, h 
added additional fuel to the flame of contention, and tl 
the ſecret manuceyres of government, to diſappoint ſe 
the efforts of thoſe that were ſtruggling for liberty, m 
being fometimes diſcovered, encreaſed the violence fir 
of oppoſition. The houſe of aſſembly of South Ca- ar 
rolina had voted the ſum of 1 500 l. ſterling to the ſo- ba 
ciety of the bill of rights, which was oppoſed by the w! 
heutenant-governor, in conſequence of inſtructions thi 


from the miniſtry in England. Copies of the letters thi 
from England were demanded by the aſſembly, but the 


were refuſed by the lieutenant-governor, which crea- tw 
ted great diſguſt in the province.. Provoked with this the 
interference of the crown ; they were determined to bal 
ſhew their oppoſition more openly ; and agreed to the 
ſtop all commercial intercouſe with New York, on tog 
account of that province breaking the non. importa- kne 
tion agreement. This and other public deeds of le- mot 


in the oppoſition, and by degrees made all the colo- 
nies unite in one common cauſe. It ĩs difficult to al- 


certain what is the whole truth in this controverſy, 
but 
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but the reader will judge for himſelf when he reads 
the accounts of both parties, which ſhall be left to 
his conſideration, | 


Aletter from Boſton fore this matter in a true light, 


On the evening of Monday being the 5th of March, 
ſeveral ſoldiers of the 29th regiment were ſeen para- 
ding the ſtreets with their drawn cutlaſſes and bayo- 
nets, abuſing and 3 numbers of the inhabi- 
rants. 

A few minutes after nine o'clock, four youths, 
named Edward Archbald, William Merchant, Frau- 
cis Archbald, and John Lek: jun. came down Corn- 
hill together, and ſeparating at Dr Loring's corner, 
the two former, in paſſing a narrow alley, where a 
ſoldier was brandiſhing a broad ſword, of an uncom- 
mon ſize, againſt the walls, out of Whie ff be ſtruck 
fire plentifully, and a perſon of a mean countenance, 
armed with a large cudgel, by him, Edward Arch- 
bald bid Mr Merchant take care of the ſword, on 
which the ſoldier turned round, ſtriick Archbald on 
the arm, and then puſhed at Mercia: - Merchant 
then ſtruck the ſoldier wich a ſhort ſtick, and-the o- 
ther perſon ran to the barrack, and brought with him 
two ſoldiers, one armed with a pair of tongs, the o- 
ther with a ſhovel; he with the tongs purſued Arche 
bald through the alley, collarred and laid him over 
the head with the tongs. The noiſe brought people 
together, and Johm Hicks, a young lad, coming up. 
knocked the ſoldier down, but let him up again; and 
more lads gathering, drove them back to the bar- 
rack, where the boys ſtood ſome time as it were to 
keep them in. In leſs than a minute ten or twelve 
loldiers came out, with drawn cutlaſſes, clubs, and 
dayonets, and ſet upon the unarmed boys, who, find- 


ing 
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ing the inequality of their equipment, diſperſed. On 
hearing the nbiſe, one Samuel Atwood came up to 
fee what was the matter, and met the ſoldiers afore- 
faid ruſhing down the alley, and aſked them if they 
intended to murder people? they anſwered, Yes, by 
G- d, root and branch! with that one of them ſtruck 
Mr Atwood with a club, which was repeated by ane- 
ther, and, being unarmed, he turned to go off, and 
Teceived a wound on the left ſhoulder, which reach. 
ed the bone. Retreating a few ſteps; Mr Atwood 
met two officers, and ſaid, Gentlemen, what is the 
matter? they anſwered, you'll ſee by and by. Imme- | 
diately after, theſe heroes appeared in the ſquare, | 
aſking where were the boogers? where were the | 

i 


cowards ? Tyfirty or forty perſons, moſtly lads, being 
by this means gathered in King-ſtreet, Captain Pref. 
ton, with a party of men with charged bayonets, came 
from the main-guard, and taking their ſtations by the ſ 
cuſtom-houſe, began to puſh and drive the people off, 1 
pricking ſome, and threatening others; on which the 


people grew clamorous, and, it is ſaid, thre w ſuow⸗ te 
balls. On this the captain commanded his men to t 
fire, and more ſnow- balls coming, he again ſaid, d—i 1 
you, fire, be the conſequence what it will! — One ſol. 
dier then fired, and a townſman, with a cudgel ſtruck yr 
him over the hands with ſuch force that he dropt his * 


firelock, and, ruſhing forward, aimed a blow at the at 
captain's head, which grazed his hat, and fell pretty of 
heavy upon his arm, however, the ſoldiers continu- 


ed the fire, ſucceſſively, till ſeven or eight, or, a of 
. ſome ſay, eleven guns were difcharged. ba 
By this fatal manoeuvre, ſeveral were laid dead of kiy 
the ſpot, and ſome lay ſtruggling ſor life; but what 
ſhewed adegree of cruelty unknown to Britiſh troops, ing 
ſha 


at leaſt ſince the houſe of Hanover has directed theif 
FEY operations, 
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operations, was an attempt to fire upon, or ſtab with 


their bayonets, the perſons who undertook to remoye 


the ſlain and wounded ! At length, 

Mr Benjamin Leigh, of the Delph Manufadtory, 
came up, and after ſome converfation with Captain 
Preſton, relative to his conduct, adyiſed him to draw 
off his men; with which he co Wed. 

The dead are Mr Samuel Gray, killed on the ſpot, 
the ball entering his head and beating off a large por- 
tion of his ſkull. 

A mulatto man, named Criſpus Aitucks, born in 


| Framinghani, who was here in order to go for North 


Carolina, alſo killed inſtantly : two balls entering his 
breaſt, one of them in ſpecial goring the right lobe 
of the lungs, and a great part of the liver moſt hor- 
ribly. 

Mr James Caldwell, mate of Captain Morton's veſ- 
ſel, in like manner killed by two balls entering his 
back. | 
Mr Samuel Maverick, A promiling youth of ſeven- 
teen years of age, ſon of the widow Maverick; mor- 
tally wounded ; a ball went through his belly, and 
was cut out at his back: he died the next morning. 

A lad, named Chriſtopher Monk, about ſeventeen 
years of age, apprentice to Mr Walker, ſhipwright, 
wounded; a ball entered his back about four inches 
above the left kidney, near the ſpine, and was cut out 
of the breaſt onthe ſame fide ; apprehended he will die. 

A lad, named John Clark, about ſeventeen years 
of age, whoſe parents live at Medford, wounded ; a 
ball entered juſt below his groin and came out at bis 
hip, on the oppoſite fide ; apprehended he will die. 

Mr Edward Payne, of this town, merchant, ſtand- 
ing at his entry door, received a ball in his arm, which 


tered ſome of the bones; . 
Ff Mr 
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Mr John Green, taylor, coming up Leverett 8— 
lane, received a' ball juſt under his hip, and lodged 
in the under part of his thigh, which was extracted. 

Mr Robert Patterſon, a ſea-faring man, wounded; 
a ball went through his right arm, and he ſuffered 
great loſs of blood. 

Mr Patrick Carr, about thirty years of age, who 
worked with Mr Field, leather breeches maker, in 
Queen-ſlreet, wounded; a ball entered near his hip 
and went out at his ide. 

A lad named David Parker, an apprentice to Mr 
Eddy the wheelwright, wounded ; a ball entered his 
thigh. 

The people were immediately alarmed with the re- 
port of this horrid maſſacre, the bells were ſet a ring- 
ing, and great numbers ſoon aſſembled at the place 
where this tragical ſcene had been acted; their feel- 
ings may be better conceived than expreſſed ; and 
while ſome were taking care of the dead and wound- 


ed, the reſt were in conſultation what to do in thoſe- 


dreadful circumſtances. But ſo little intimidated were 
they, notwirkſtanding their being within a few yards 
of the main-guard, and ſeeing the 29th regiment un. 


der arms, and drawn up in King-ſtreer, that they kept 


their ſtation, and appeared, as an officer of rank ex- 
preſſed it, ready to run upon the very muzzles of their 
muſkets. The lientenant-governor ſoon came into the 
town-houfe, and there met ſome of his Majeſty's coun- 
cil, and a number of civil magiſtrates ; a conſiderable 
body of the people immediately entered the council 
chamber, and expreſſed therafelyes to his honour with 
a freedom and warmth becoming the occaſion. He 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to pacify them, requeſting 
that they would let the matter ſubſide for the night, 
and promiſing to do all in his power that juſtice ſhould 
be done, _ the law have 1 its courfe ; men of influ- 
ence 
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ence and weight with the people were not wanting 
on their part to procure their compliance, by repre- 
ſenting the horrible conſequence of a promiſcuous 
and raſh engagement in the night. The inhabitants 
attended to theſe ſuggeſtions, and rhe regiment un- 
der arms being ordered to their barracks, they ſepa- 
rated and returned to their dwellings by one o'clock. 
At three o'clock Captain Preſton was committed to 
priſon, as were the ſoldiers who fired, a few hours af- 
ter him. 

Tueſday morning preſented a moſt ſhocking ſcene, f 
the blood of our fellow- citizens, running like water 
through King: ſtreet, and the merchants Exchange, 
the principal ſpot of the military parade for about 18 
months paſt. Our blood might alſo be tracked up to 
the head of Long Lane, and through divers other 
ſtreets and paſſages. | 

At eleven o'clock the inhabitants met at Faneuil- 
hall, and after ſome animated ſpeeches, they choſe a 
committee of fifteen reſpectable gentlemen to wait 
upon the lientenant-goyernor in council, to requeſt of 
him to iſſue his orders for the immediate removal of 
the troops. 

Their Meſſage t, 

- < That it is the unanimous opinion of this meeting, 
that the inhabitants and ſoldiery can no longer live to- 
gether in ſafety; that nothing can rationally be ex- 
pected to reſtore the peace of the town, and prevent 
further blood and carnage, but the immediate removal 

of the troops; and that we therefore moſt fervently 
pray his honour that his power and influence may be 
exerted for their inſtant removal.” 

The Governor replied : 


I am extremely ſorry for the unhappy differences 
detween the inhabitants and troops, and eſpecially 


tor 
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| for the a ion of the laſt evening, and I have exerted 
myſelf upon that occaſion that a due enquiry may be 
made, and that the law may have its courſe. I have 


in council conſulted with the commanding officers of 


the two regiments who are in the town. They have 
their orders from the general at New-York. It is 


not in my power to countermand thoſe orders. The 


council haye deſired that the two regiments may be 
removed to the caſtle, From the particular concern 
which the 29th regiment has had in your differences, 
Colonel Dalrymple, who is the commanding officer 
of the troops, has ſignified that that regiment ſhall, 
without delay, be placed i in the barracks at the caſtle, 
until he can ſend to the general and receive his fur: 
ther orders concerning both. the regiments, and that 
the main-guard ſhall be removed, and the 14th regi- 
ment ſo diſpoſed and laid under ſuch reſtraint, that all 
occaſion of future diſturbances may be prevented.“ 


The foregoing reply having been read aud fully 


conſidered —the queſtion. was put, Whether the re- 
port be ſatisfaQory ? It paſſed ia the negative (only one 
diſſentient) out of upwards of 4000 voters. | 

It was then moved, that John Hancock, Eſq; Mr 
Samuel Adams, Mr William Molineux, William Phil. 
lips, Efq; Dr Joſeph Warren, Joſhua Henſhaw, Eq; 
and Samuel Pemberton, Eſq; be a committee to wait 
on his Honour the Lieutenant-governor, and inform 
him, chat the reply made to the vote of tlie inhabitants 
is by no means ſatisfactory; and that nothing leſs will 
fatisfy them, than a total and immediate removal of all 
the troops. 

The committee having waited upon the heutenant- 
governor, his Honour laid before the board a vote of 
the town of Boſton, paſled this afternoon, and then 
addreſſed the baard as follows : 


3 
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« I lay before you a vote of the;tawn,of Baſtan, 
which I haye juſt.now received from them, and L now 
ak Vour advice, what you judge neceſſary to be done 
upon it. 

The council thereupon expreiſed themſelyes to be 

unanimouſly of opinion, “ that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for his Majeſty's ſervice, the good order of 
the town, and the peace of the province, that the 
troops ſhould be immediately removed out of the 
tomn of Baſton; with which opinion Colonel Dal- 
rymple gave his word of honour that he would ac- 
quieſce.” 5 

Upon the aboye report, che inhabitants expreſſed 
the higheſt ſatisfaction; and after meaſures were ta- 
ken for the Fecuriry' of the town, the meeting was diſ- 
ſolyed. 

A moft ſolemn proceſſion was made through Bo- 
ſton at the funeral of rhe four murdered youths. On 
this occaſion all the ſhops were ſhut up, all the bells 
in the town were ordered to toll, as were thoſe in 
the neighbouring rowns, and the bodies that moved 

from different quarters of the town, met at the fatal 

place of action, and were carried together through 
the main ſtreets, followed by the greateſt concourſe 
of people ever known, all teſtifying the moſt ſenſible 
grief, to a vault provided for them i in the middle of 
the great burying: ground. | 

From the time of this fatal tragedy, a military 
guard of town militia has been conſtantly kept in the 
town-houſe and rown-priſon, ar which ſome of the 
moſt reſpectable citizens haye done duty as common 
ſoldiers. | 

In conſequence of this affair, the inhabitants of 
Roxburgh petitioned the Lieutenant-governor Hutch- 

infon 
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inſon to remove the troops from Boſton; and recei- 
ved for anſwer, That he had no n to order the 
Ring' r troops from any place where they are poſted by his 
Majeſtiy s order ; at the ſame time he acquainted them 
with what had been done with the concurrence of 
the commanding oſſicer. 


Captain Preſton's own account will ſez this matter in 
its full light. 9 

It is matter of too great notority to need any proofs, 
that the arrival of his ; Majeſty's troops in Boſton was 
extremely obnoxious to its inhabitants. They have 
exer uſed all means in their power to weaken the re · 
giments, and to bring them into contempt, by promo- 
ting and aiding deſertions, and with impunity, even 
where there has been the cleareſt evidence of the 
fact, and by groſsly and falſely propagating untruths 
concerning them. On the arrival of the 64th and 
65th, their ardour ſeemingly began to abate; it be- 
ing roo extenſive to buy off ſo many; and attempt; 
of that kind rendered too dangerous from the num- 
bers, Bur the fame ſpirit reyived immediately on its 
being known that thoſe regiments were ordered for 
Halkfax, and hath ever ſince their departure been 
breaking out with greater violence. After their em- 
barkation, one of their juſtices, thoroughly agquaint- 
ed with the people and their intentions, on the trial 
of the 14th regiment, openly and publicly, in the 
| hearing of great numbers of people, and from the, 
ſear of juſtice, declared, . that the ſoldiers muſt now: 
take care of themſelyes, nor truſt too much to their arms, 
for they were hut a handful; that the inhabitants car- 
ried weapons concealed under cheir cloaths, and would 
deſtroy them in a moment they pleaſed,” This, 
conſidering the malicious temper of the people, was 
an alarming circumſtance to the ſoldiery. Since which 
| ſeveral 
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ſeveral diſputes have happened between the towns- 

people and ſoldiers of both regiments, the former 

being encouraged thereto by the countenance of even 
ſome of the magiſtrates, and by the protection of all 

the party agamſt government. In general ſuch diſ- 

putes have been kept too ſecret from the officers. 

On the 2d of March, two of the 2gth. going through 
one Gray's rope- walk, the rope-makers inſultingly 

aſked them if they Wodld empty a yault, This un- 

fortunately had the deſired effect, by provoking the 
ſoldiers, and from words they went to blows. Both 
parties ſuffered in this affray, and finally the ſoldiers 
retired to their quarters. The officers, on the firſt 

knowledge of this tranſaction, took every precaution 

in their power to prevent any ill conſequences. Not- 

withſtanding which, ſingle quarrels could not be pre- 

yented ; the inlapitants conſtantly provoking and 

abuſing the foldiery. The inſoſence, as well as utter 

hatred of the inhabitants to the troops, increaſed dai- 

ly ; infomuch, that Monday and Tueſday, the 5th and 
brh inſtant, were privately agreed on for a general 

Engagement ; in conſequence of which, ſeveral of the 

militia came from the country, a armed to join their 

friends, menacing to deſtroy any who ſhould oppaſe 

them. This plan has fince been diſcovered. 
On Monday night, about eight o'clock, two ſoldiers 
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te were attacked and beat. But the party of the town(- 
al people, f in order to carry matters to the utmoſt length, 
le broke into two meeting houſes and rang the alarm 
ie, bells, which I ſuppoſed was for fire as uſual, but was 
W: ſoon undeceived. About nine ſome of the guard came 
Sy to and informed me, that the town inhabitants were a(- 
1 ſembling to attack tlie troops, and that the bells were 
1d ringing as the ſignal for that purpoſe, and nor for fire, 
is; and the beacon intended to be fired to bring 1 in the 
00 diſtant 
Cc . 
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diſtant people of the country. This, 31 Was captain 
of the day, occaſioned my repairing immediately to 
the main-guard. in my way there 1 ſaw the people 
in great commotion; and heard them ufe the moſt 
_erne] and horrid threats againſt the troops. In a fey 
minutes after I reached the guard, about an hundred 
people paſſed it, and went towards the Cuſtom- houſe, 
where the King's money is lodged. They immedi- 
ately furrounded the centinel poſted there, and with 
clubs and other weapons threatened to execute their 
vengeance on him. I was ſoon informed by a townf- | 
man, their intention was to carry off the foldier from 
his poſt, and probably murder him. On which 1 de- 
fired him to return for further intelligence; and he 
ſoon came back and aſſured me he heard the mob de- 
clare they would murder him. This I feared might 
be a prelude to their plundering the King's cheſt. I 
immediately ſent a non-commiffioned officer and 
twelye men to protect both the centinel and the King's 
money, and very ſoon followed myſelf, to prevent (if 
poſſible) all diſorder ; fearing leſt the officer and ſol. 
diery by the inſults and e of the rioters 
ſhould be thrown off their guard and commit fome raſh 
act. They ſoon ruſhed through the people; and, by 
charging their bayonets in half circle, kept them at a 
little diſtance. Nay, ſo far was I from intending the 
death of any perſon, that ! ſuffered the troops to go 
to the ſpot where the unhappy affair rook place, with- 9 
out any loading in their pieces, nor did I ever give 


orders for loading them. This remiſs conduct in me 
perhaps merits cenſure; yet it is evidence, refulting 
from the nature of things, which is the beſt and ſureſt c 
that can be offered, that my intention was not to aft b 
offenſtvely, but che contrary part, and that not with- . 
out compulſion, The mob ſtill increaſed, and were 5 


more 
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more outrages, ſtriking their clubs or bludgeons one 

againſt another, and calling out, * Come on, you Raſ- 
cals, you bloody Backs, you Lobſter Scoundrels ; 
fire if you dare, G— damm you, fire and be damn'd ; 
we know you dare not ;* and much more ſuch lan- 
guage was uſed. At this time I was between the ſol- 
diers and the mob, parleying with and endeavouring 
all in my power to perſuade them to retire peaceably; 
but to no purpoſe. They advanced to the points of 
the — 8 ſtruck ſome of them, and even the muz- 
Ales of the pieces, and ſeemed to be endeavouring to 
doſe with the ſoldiers. On which ſome well-beha- 
red perſons aſked me if the guns were charged; 1 
replied, yes. They then aſked me if I intended to 
order the men to fire; I anſwered no, by no means; 
obſerving to them, chat I was adyanced before the 
muzzles of the men's pieces, and muſt fall a ſacrifice 
if they fired; and that the ſoldiers were upon the half- 
cock and charged bayonets, and my giving the word 


| fre, on thoſe circuſtamces, would prove me no offi- 


cer. While I was thus ſpeaking, one of the ſoldiers, 
having received a ſevere blow with a ſtick, ſtepped a 
ltete on one fide, and inſtantly fired; on which turn- 
ing to, and aſking him why he fired without orders, I 
was ſtruck with a club on my arm, which for ſome 
time deprived me of the uſe of it; which blow, had 
it been placed on my head, moſt brobably would have 
deſtroyed me. On this a general attack was made 
on the men by a great number of heavy clubs, and 
ſnow-balls being thrown at them, by which all our 
lives were in imminent danger; ſome perſons at the 
ſame time from behind calling out, Damn your 
bloods, why do not you fire ?? Inſtantly three or four 
of the ſoldiers fired, one after another, and directly 


after three more in the fame confuſion and hurry. 
8 g The 
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The * RR ran away, except FER unhappy 
men who inſtantly expired, in which number was Mr 
Gray, at whoſe rope- alk the prior quarrel, took 
place; one more is ſince dead, three others are dan- 
gerouſly, and four flightly wounded. The whole of 
this melancholy affair was tranſacted in almoſt twenty 
minutes. On my aſking the ſoldiers why they fired 
without orders, they ſaid they heard the word © Fire, 
and ſuppoſed i it came from me. This might be the 
caſe, as,many of the mob called out, © Fire, fire, but 
I aflured the men that l gaxe ne ſuch order, that my 
words were, © Don't fire, ſtop Your firing : * In ſhort, 
it was ſcarce poſſiblę for the foldiers-to know who ſaid 
fire, or don't fire, or ſtop your firing. On the peo- 
ple's aſſembling again to take away the dead bodies, 


che foldiers, fuppoſing them coming to attack them, 


were making ready to fire again, which I prevented 


by ſtriking up their firelocks With my hand. Imme- 


diately after a townſman « came and told me, that 4 or 
5000. people were aſſembled i in the next ſtreet, and 
had ſworn to-take my life with every man's with me; 
on which Thudged it unſafe to remain there any long- 
er, and therefore ſent the party and centry to the 
main- guard, and when they, arrived there, telling 
them off into ſtreet frings, divided and planted them 
at each end of, the ſtreet, to ſecure their rear, mo- 
mently expecting an attack, as there was a, conſtant 
cry. of the inhabitants. Jo arms, to arms turn out 
with your guns,” aud the town drums beating to arms. 
I ordered my drum to beat to ar ms, and being foon af- 
ter joined by the different companies of the agth re- 
giment, I formed them as the guard into ſtreet firings. 
The 14th regiment alſo got under arms, but remain, 
ed at their barracks. I immediately ſent a ſerjeant 


with a party to Colonel Dalrymple, the commanding 
officer, 
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officer, to acquaint him- with every particular. Se- 
veral officers going to join their regiment were knock- 
ed down by the mob, one very much wounded, and 
is ſword taken from him. The liemenant-goyernor 
and Colonel Carr, were ſoon after met ar the head 
of the 29th regiment, and agreed chat the regiment 
ſhould retire to their barracks, and the people to 
their houſes; but I kept the piquet to ſtrengthen the 
guard. It was with great difficulty that the Lieute- 
nant- -governor prevailed on the people to.be quiet and 
retire: at laſt they all went off, excepting about a 
hundred. | 

A council was immediately called, on the breaking 
up of which, three juſtices met, and Hucd a warrant 
to apprehend me and eight ſoldiers, On hearing of 
this procedure, I inſtantly went to the ſheriff, and 
ſurrendered myſelf, though for the ſpace of four hours 
1 had it in my power to have made my eſcape, which 
1 moſt undoubtedly Kould have attempted, and could 
eaſily have executed, had I been the leaſt conſcious 
of any guilt. On the examination before the juſti- 
ces, two witneſſes ſwore that I gave the men orders 
to fire ; the one teſtified he was within two feet of 
me; che ather. that I ſwore at the men for not firing 
at che firſt word. Others ſwore they heard me uſe 
the word, fire; but whether do or do not fire, they 
could not ſay ; a others, that they heard the word fire, 
but could not ſay if it came from me. The next day 
they got five ox {ix more ta ſwear I gave the word 
to fire. So bitter and inyeterate are many of the male- 
contents here, that they. are induſtriouſly uſing} every 
method to fiſh out evidence ta prove it was a concert- 
ed ſcheme to murder the inhabitants. Others are in- 
fuſing the utmoſt malice and revenge into the minds 
of the pec ple, who are to be my Jurors, by falſe pub- 

lications, 
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blications,. yotes of towns, -and all. other artifices. 

That fo, from a ſettled rancour againſt the officer; 
and troops in general, the ſuddenneſs of my trial af. 

ter the affair, while the people's minds are greatly 
inflamed, I am, though perfectly innocent, under 
moſt unhappy circumſtances, having nothing in rea- 
fon to expect, but the loſs of life in a very ignomini- 

ous manner, without the e of his l 8 
| Juſtice and goodneſs, 

Here ends Captain Preſton's account, to which 
may be added his trial, which began on Wedneſday 
the 24th of October, and was continued from day ta 
day, Sunday excepted, till Tueſday the zoth. The 
witneſſes who were examined on both ſides amounted 
to about 50. The lawyers. for the crown were Mr 
Barne and Mr Samuel Quincy ; for the priſoner, Mr 
Auchmuty and Mr John Adams. Each of them ſpoke 
three hours at leaſt. About Monday noon the judges 
began their charge. Judge Trowbridge, who ſpoke 
firſt, entered largely into the contradictory accounts, 
given by the witneſſes, and declared, that it did not 
appear that the priſoner gave orders to fire; but if 
the jury ſhould think otherwiſe, and find it proved 
that he did give ſuch orders, the queſtion then would 
naturally be, What crime is he guilty of? They ſure- 
ly could not call it marder.—Here he explained the 
crime of murder in a yery diſtin& manner, and gave 
it as his opinion, that by law the priſoner was not guil- 
ty of murder ; obſerving, that the King had a right 
to ſend his traops here; that the commanding officer 
of theſe troops had a right to place a centinel at the 
cuſtom-houſe ? that the centine] placed there on the 
night of the zih of March was in the King's peace; 
that he durſt not quit his poſt; that if he was inſulted 
ar mr, the captain of the guard had a right to 

prote& 


_ 
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ai e. thar 1 ee and his party, who 
came there for that purpoſe, were in the King's 


peace; that while they were at the cuſtom- houſe, for 


the purpoſe of protecting the centinel, it was plaiuly 


proved that they had been aſſaulted by a great num- 


ber of people; that the people aſſembled there were 
not in the King's peace, but were by law conſidered 
as a riotous mob, as they attacked the priſoner and 
his party wich pieces of ice, ſticks, and clubs; and 


that even one of the witneſſes againſt him confeſſed 


he was armed with a Highland broadſword; that the 
rioters had knocked down one of the foldiers of the 
party, laid hold of ſeyeral of their muſkets, and chat, 
before the ſoldiers fired, the cry was, Knock chem 
down! Kill chem! Kill them! That all this was ſworn 
to by the witneſſes, and if the jury believed them, 
the priſoner could not be found guilty of murder. He 
then proceeded to explain what the law conſidered 
as man-ſlaughter, and obſerved, as before, that if they 
gave credit to the witneſſes, who teſtified the aſſaults 


made on the priſoner and. his party, they could nox 


find him guilty of man-Haughter, and concluded with 
ſaying, that if h he was guilty of any offence, it could 
only be excuſable homicide ; that this was anly found- 
ed on the ſuppoſition of the priſoner's having given 
orders to fire, for if this was not proved, they muſt 


acquit him. 


Judge Oliver, who ſpoke next, began with repre- 
ſenting, in a very nervous and pathetic manner, the 
inſults and outrages which he, and the court, through 
him, had received on a farmer occaſion (meaning the 
trial of Richardſon) for giving his opinion in a point 
of law; rhar, notwithſtanding, he was reſolyed to da 
his duty to his God, his King, and his country; that 
he ye both inſults "we threats, and that he would 
Nor 


[ 


not t forego 4 moment 8 peace of eri 505 the 
applauſe of millioſs. He agreed in ſentiment with 
the former judge, that the priſoner was not guilty, 

Judge Cuſhing ſpoke next, and agreed entirely 
with the other two, with regard to the priſoner's 
. 

Judge Lyndex concluded. He ſpoke a conſider- 
able time, and was of the fame opinion with the other 
judges. Towards the cloſe of his ſpeech, he ſaid, 
Happy I am to find, that, after ſuch ſtrict examina. 
. tion, the conduct of the priſoner appears in fo fair a 
light; vet feel myſelf, at the ſame time, deeply af. 
fected, that this affair turns out ſo much to the dif- 
grace of every perfon concerned againſt him, and ſo 
much to the ſhame of the town in general.“ The 
jury then returned their verdict, Not Guilty, He 
was immediately diſcharged, and is now in the caſtle. 
Great numbers attended during the trial, which way 
carried on with a ſolemn decency. 


As one evil generally introduces another, during 


the time of theſe commotions on the continent of As 
merica, a fet of lawleſs ruffians in Orange caunty, 
Carolina, broke out into open violence, and ſet all 
law and goverament at defiance. They called them- 
ſelves Regulators, and committed many wicked and 
cruel outrages. Their principal averſion was direct. 
ed againſt courts of juſtice, and gentlemen of the law, 
to whom they ſhewed all manner of deſpite and con- 
tempt. When Judge Henderſon and ſeveral lawyers 
were returning from Saliſbury c circuit to Hillſborough 
to hold the court there, they lay in wait for them, 
with rifle guns to diſpatch them; but the Judge re- 
ceiving intelligence of their defign; went another way, 
and by that means preſerved his own life, and that of 
his attendants. OP ſtill threatened to meet him at 
| Hilliborough, 
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Hillſborough, and to execute their vengeance on him 
and his company there. They put their threatenings 
in execution, and in a moſt mercileſs and eruel man- 
ner treated Colonel Fanning, Mr Hooper, and ſome 
others. Ihey deſired the judge to proceed, but ac- 
cording as they directed him, and put à ſtop to all 
proceedings of — The judge eſcaped with dif- 
ficulty, by ſecretly withdrawing, which put them in- 
to a great rage, and provoked them to ſuch a degree, 
that they plundered and deſtroyed all the furniture 
in Colonel Fanning's houſe, ſeized all his papers and 
books, and ſcattered them in the wind; they alſo 
carried off all his money and plate, drank plentifully 
of bis liquors, and ſet the reſt a- running in the ſtreets. 
They next broke the church bell in pieces, and were 
going to pull down the church, but in this they did 
not agree. To finiſh their tragedy, they took a ne · 
gro that was hanging in chains, and placed him in 
the judges chair, to ſhew their entire contempt of all 
jultice. Such is the dangerous tendency of commo- 
tions in government; under the ſhadow and pretence 
of purſuing their own privileges, miſchievous and 
wicked men often deſpiſe all legal government, and 
plunder their fellow ſubjects. The reports concern- 
ing the riot at Boſton had now reached England, 
which made it neceſſary for parliament to enquire in- 
to the cauſes and reaſons of that unfortunate affair. 
The miniſtry appeared ſhy on this occaſion, for 
though two regiments were ſhut up in Caſtle William, 
without any order from government, which was no 
{mall affront to the miniſter and the court, yet they 
were afraid to enter upon an enquiry, for fear of the 
oppoſition inſiſting upon an enquiry concerning the 
whole affair. It was thought that government ima- 
gined, by ſuffering the matter to hang in ſuſpence, 
tat 
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that the coloniſts would divide and fall out among 
themſelves, and ſo make the buſineſs of the miniſtry 
more eaſy. In this they were, however; miſtaken. 
A motion was made, upon the 8th of May, for an 
addreſs to the throne, ſetting forth the diſputes that 
had ariſen among the ſeveral governors and command- 
ers, in almoſt all the colonies ſince the appointment 
of a commander in chief; that the colonies have 
been for ſome time, and ſtill are, from this and 
other cauſe, in a ſtate of great diſorder and con- 
fuſion; that the people of America complain of the 
eſtabliſhment of an army there, as ſetting up a milita- 
ry government over the civil; and therefore praying 
that all theſe matters may be confidered, and ſuch 
meaſures taken as would replace things upon a con- 
ſtitutional footing: This motion was introduced by 
obſerving, that in the preſent critical ſituation of 
fairs; chèy were expreſsly called upon to enquire; 
how the miniſters here, no leſs than Their officers. 
there; have managed fo unforrunately, as to kindle 
the preſent flame of diſſention between the mother 
country and the colonies. That in fulfilling this 
duty, they muſt not only conſider the matter of fact, 
but the right of things: not only the turbulence of 
the Americans, but the cauſe of that turbulence : : and 
not only the power of the crown, but the equity with 
which that power has been exerciſed, This was a 
motion that was not likely to be carried in a houſe 
where the miniſter had a powerful majority. It met 
with the fate of many others of the like nature, and 
had a negative put upon it, Upon reflection, one can- 
not help thinking it ſtrange; that men who are em- 
ployed in buſineſs, and manage it fairly, ſhould have 
ſach an averſion to having their conduct examined. 
A refulnt of this ſort always implies, either ſome de- 
fect 
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fect in management, or an arbitrary deſpotiſm in thoſe 
employed in public affairs; both of which are incon- 
{ſtent with the true exerciſe of good government. 
In the debates on this occaſion, the miniſterialiſts 
made a poor figure; after ages, when calmly reading 
the debates in this ſeſſion of parliament, will be filled 
with aſtoniſhment, to find; that in a matter of ſo much 
conſequence, there mould have been any occaſion for 
debate at all; and it will equally amaze them, unleſs 
they are equally corrupted, to view the defences of 
adminiſtration, of a cauſe, which none, except men 
bf corrupt minds, and deſtitute of all ſenſe of honour, 
fhanie, and humanity, would attempt to maintain. 
The miniſtry were on this occaſion charged with 
tergiyerſation, and want of ſyſtem. It was affirmed 
that they had ſent contradictory orders to the gover- 
nors in the colonies, and made their ſeryants blunder 
like-themſelyes, for want of a ſettled plan of opera- 
tion ; that they had impoſed taxes, and repealed them, 
impoſed them, and repealed them again; diſſolved aſ- 
ſemblies, and called them again, and ſuffered them to 
ft and proceed to buſitieſs, without diſavowing or diſ- 
countenancing the meaſures that had procured their 
diſſolution. Promiſes had been made to the aſſem- 
blies, that certain duties ſhould be taken off, and re- 
pealed; which were unwarrantable; of dangerous con- 
ſequence, and an high breach of privilege ; and that 
it was equally derogatory from the honour of the 
crown, and freedom of parliamentary deliberations, 
to have its faith pledged to perform ſuch promiſes, 
Troops had been ſent , driven out with diſgrace, and 
violence and ſubmiſſion had alternately ſucceeded one 
another; that treaſons had been charged and adopt- 
ed by parliament, which were neither proved, nor 
attempted to be proved : or if they exiſted, were 
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they atem apr to be detected and puniſhed, which 
Was 40 high reffection upon the dignity of parliament, 
This fort 9 reaſqning had no influence ; the miniſtry 


de a fort of ftoical indifference, bore. all with pa- 


rence, withoor attempting even to make their uſual 
PIR A few reflechons, for the Take of form, 
were thrown ® out againſt the coloniſts, as turbulent, 
difloyad, and difaffefted to the government of this 


country, and people that wanted to be independent 


| of Great Britain. It was afferted that the crown had 


a right to ſend troops to any part of the empire, and 
ſtation them there according to pleaſure ; and that 
there was a_ neceſſity of employing them at that 
time, for ſupporting the progreſs of the laws, a- 


gainſt æ people that were nearly in a ſtate of rebel- 


lion. Theſe reflections were only thrown' out as 
hints, whithout any particular diſcuſſion, rather 
to get clear of the debate for the preſent, than 
as arguments intended to convince the oppoſite 
party of the propriety of the reaſoning. Thoſe that 
are guided by the dictates of common ſenſe, and plain 
arguments muſt not expect them from the miniſtry at 
this time. Even their Uampions who undertogk to 
defend their meaſures in long laboured diſſertations 
upon government, and the rights of fupreme powers 
to rule over all their dominions with abſolute ſway, 
were in great diſtreſs to find principles and concluſions 
which plain men could underſtand. Many dark and 
diſmal productions teemed from the preſs, ſtuffed 
with arbitrary concluſions, void of all poſſibility of 
demonſtration. Theſe were echyed by the hirelings 


of the miniſtry as unanſwerable productions. though 


thoſe who trumpeted their fame moſt, did not under- 
ſtand a word that was in them. They were intend- 
ed te to throw miſt in the eyes of the public, to cover 
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deſigns that could not be decently avowed openly, and 
this was all that the authors could propoſe, except 
tlieir penſions, which they greedily expected. Afrer 
all the duſt of the ſchoolmen, and caſuiſts had been 
ſwept together, and thrown in the! eyes of the peo 
ple, the; majority ſtill: preferved their fight; and per- 
ceiyed che deſigns of the miniſtry. It would be the 
greateſt {inſult td truth and common ſenſe, to affirm 
that the arguments on both ſides were of equal force. 
There were many abſurd things ſaid on both ſides; as 


vwilll often happen in the courſe of diſputution, but in 


forming an eſtimate of the force of the arguments, a 


man of very plain underſtanding will be at flo doſs ſet- 


ting aſide priyate intereſt and prejudice; which way 
10 determine. Thoſe who attempt to defend the 
proceedings of either; party in All particular, will 
Hud ir a taſł not eaſily to be performed; audit will 
ſhe w more of partiality than god ſenſe, ro affirm that 
there were not errors on both ſides. It is a part 
of our natural infelicity which has prevailed for ſome 
time paſt, that parties in oppoſition have been for 
defending their own proceedings, when they have to- 
tally given up the principles by which they only could 
be defended; and by departing from the true prin- 
ciples of charity, have made no allowances for the 
prejudices and weakneſs of their opponents. What 
has much aggravated this evil is, that in the various 
diſputes upon this ſubject, the moral ſide of the que - 


ſtion has been but little conſidered. Syſtems of po- 


licy, or of government, without morality, are like a 
body without a {pir it, only dead and beggarly. ele- 


ments, generated by corruption, and ſupported by ob- 


ſtinacy. Moral privileges are by the laws of nature as 
much the right of rational creatures, as thoſe that come 


under the notion of political; and human policy, with- * 
our. 
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out being built upon moral principles, will in the 
end become like the "baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, vaniſh 
and not leave a wreck behind it. The beſt founda- 
tion of government and policy, is truth; without this 
they will always turn 40 oppreſſion. Shs 

This year the miniſty were 6. buſily empliyed « in 
proſecuting the printers and bopkſellers- for publiſh. 
ing libels, and the magiſtrates of the city of London 
for refuſing to execute the orders of the Commons, 
_ that very little of American affuirs came before par- 
liament. It may not be unprofitable in this chaſim 
of modern affairs in the American hiſtory, to fill the 


blank with 2 few particulars of the ancient hiſtory of 
the colonies. And as this Hiſtory is principally in- 


tended to record the wars in that weſtern part of the 
world, we ſhall take a ſhort view of ſome of the firſt 
Wars with the Indians, which vas Feder on 1 by he 
N 11 thols * 1 £61 
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44 view f the fot War Alias ” 1 ad the 
Natives be taking of Acadia An attempt upan 
Deber, Ge. | 


me 


1 are nien cient inftfacd/by * an- 
nals of thoſe times concerning the true cauſes and 
ſprings of the firſt Indian war. The wat itſelf is ſuf- 
ficiently deſcribed, though the cauſes {till in a great 
meaſure lie hid: Two things ſeem to have given riſe 
to thoſe bloody and cruel meaſures ; the covetouſneſs 
ef the coloniſts, and the treachery of the French. The 
new coloniſts frequently i in the extending their terri- 
tories, did not ſtrictly obſerve the lines which bound- 
ed their new acquired poſſeffions, and frequently 
were found making encroachments upon the poſſeſ- 
ſons of the original natives, which though 1 were 
rery inconſiderable, were magnified by the French 
emmiſſarĩies, who were ſcattered among the Indians, 
s the moſt atrocious acts of injuſtice and iniquity. 
Theſe emmiffaries ſtirred up the Indians, who were 
not ill to irritate againſt a people for whom they had 
but little regard, and againſt whom their own private 
ntereſt inclined; them to believe rhe ſmalleſt accuſa- 
tions, What added much to the diſguſt the natives 
bad againſt the colonifts, and created in rheir minds 
very ſtrong antipathy againſt them, was the prac- 
- rice 
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tice of ſome occaſional traders, who came upon their 
coaſts without defign of ſettling. Theſe, upon occa- 
fions, committed depredations, and enticed ſome of 
the Indians aboard their ſhips, and carried them to 
Europe, and ſold them For ſlaves. The natives who 
conſidered thoſe free-booters as friends and connec. 
tions of the coloniſts, mutually engaged in the ſame 
deſigns of plunder and. depredation, were determined 
fo extirpate this new race of people, as enemies to 
all their common and natural rights. Their minds 
could not {uggeſt any other reaſon why they came to 
ſettle among them, except to invade their rights, and 
ſeize their poſſeſſions. —Being ignorant of their lan. 
gnage, and incapable ; of :underitanding on a ſugden 
their ſigns and ſignatures. of expreſſion, they inter, 
prered: the whole as tokens of n or ſigns of dif: 
Jimylarion./ | \ 

The writers of the Hiſtory of New England have 
drawn the characters of the Indians of thoſe times in 
the moſt frightful and forboding colours. They 
have. repueſented, them as worſhippers of the deri, 
and as truę ſyhjects of the prince of the power of the 
air. —Cruel, barbarous, unmerciful, and unrelenting. 
Among the various tribes of theſe infidel ſavages, none 
were more powerful, warlike, and formidable than 
the nation of: the \ Pequots, which lay; between the 

Naragan/ets and the Mobgenas,. This tribe had now 
become: a; terror not only to the new ſettlers, but ic 
the other tribes of Indians in their neighbourhood, 
on account of their power, cruelty, and oppreſſion, 
Their arms were almoſt irreſiſtible, and their power 
intolerable; and the late thefts and pillagings of the 
Engliſh free-booters had encreaſed their rage to the 
higheſt degree of revenge and reſentment. It was 


no wonder that the coloniſts, when they fell in theit 
Way, 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. us? 
way, felt the effects of their unbridled fury and re- 
vegas. 421 ieee hat ot nenen, 
In the year 1634, an open rupture began between 
theſe fierce natives and the coloniſts. A party of In- 
dians attacked Captain Stone and Captain Norton, 
when they were ſailing up the river Connecticut, and 
killed them, with ſix men who were in company, and 
ſank the veſſel in the river. Hiſtorians do not inform 
us whether theſe gentlemen were failing within the 
boundaries of the colony, or were for the fake of 
fibing, or for ſome other reaſons, beyond the line of 
agreement. It was a practice ſo frequently purſued” 
by the coloniſts, to proceed beyond the bounds of 
their purchaſe, that the natives often complained of 
the encroachments which they made upon their poſ- 
ſeſſions. Whatever was the cauſe of theſe hoſtilities, 
the truth is, that the Indians began now to take a moſt 
ſevere revenge. 'Fhefe ſavages attacked the crew of 
a veſſel that were caſt upon Long Iſland, and killed 
ſeveral of the men; and in 1636, they boarded a 
ſhip near Block Iſland, killed the captain, and com- 
mitted ſeveral more outrages. The coloniſts finding 
that this Indian war turned more ferious than they 
expected, began to conſider upon ſome ſuirable me- 
thods of defence, as well as offenſive projects, to an- 
noy thoſe cruel and barbarous affailants. The go- 
vernor and council of Boſton ſent an hundred and 
twenty men, under the command of the Captains 
Endicot, Underhill, and Turner ;—who boldly at- 
tacked the Indians, who left their huts, and retired 
to the ſwamps and woods for their ſafety and preſer- 
ration, Before this army proceeded any further, 
they ſent a meſſage to the Pequots, deſiring them to 
deliver up the murderers, who were the occaſion of 
the war, that the innocent might not be involved _ 


with 
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with the FT in the calamity of war. kbete fierce 
and furious people either conſidered their cauſe to 
be juſt, or were determined, at all events, to ſupport 
* brethren in the cauſe they were-now engaged 

They would liſten to no propofals of accommo- 
es. but were determined to carry on the war: 
Their refuſal brought on a ſkirmiſh, in which the na- 
tives, were defeated, and all their huts. in that part of 
the country, and their corn were deſtroyed. Theſe 
' Kkirmiſhes were only prefaces to a more bloody war 
that no followed, which was carried on with great 
fury and barbatity on the fide of the natives. The 
priſoners which fell into their hands, were tortured 
in the moſt ſhocking and inhuman manner, and put 
to all the extremities of pain that wanton barbarity 
could devife. Maids and children were roaſted alive, 
and the barbarvus ſavages all the while mocking 
their pains, and rowing 4 geſtures and 1 
ſtons of agofty. 

This nation of Pequors Joie policy and craft to 
their barbarity and cruelty ; they at this time deviſed 
a ſcheme, which had it taken place, muſt have total- 
ly deſtroyed all the infant colonies. They ſent Talks 
to all the various tribes: of Indians of their acquaint- 
- ance, ſetting forth the neceffity of an aſſociation among 
themſelves, to extirpate this new race of people, 
which might be eaſily done, by a confederacy of the 
various tribes, before the coloniſts were provided fot 
a defence, or were grown ſtrong by an encreaſe of 
their numbers ; that by one. deciſive blow, they had 
it now in their power to free themſelves of neigh- 
hours, who, if they were not at this time ſubdued, 
would a in ſhort time become their maſters, and de- 
prive them of all their poſſeſſions. This was a moſt 
judicious and political ſcheme, and would have pro 

ve 
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tion. 

The Engliſh ebloniſts knowing both the power and 
enmity of theſe ſayages; raiſed forces with all expedition 
for their own defence, with a deſign, if poſſible, to put 
an end to the war, by Extirpating that revengeful 
tribe of Indians: With an army of about 700 men, 


* 


„ 


of Which 560 were Indians of the Naraganſet tribes, 


the reſt were coloniſts, they advanced to the enemy's 
country. Their commanders were Iſrael Stoughton, 


Captain Underhill, and Captain John Maſon, Un- 
derhill and Maſon marched before the other troops 
could join them, and advanced in ſearch of Saſſacus, 
the grand Sachem of the Pequots, who had retired 
with his men into what he thought an impregnable 
fortreſs. The Naraganſet Indians, upon hearing of 


the name of Safſacus, fell a trembling, and would 


not advance; they. ſaid he was a god, and no man 
could kill him: They were therefore of no uſe in 
this expedition. The officers with their ſmall hand- 


ful of troops, under the direction of an Indian ſpy, | 


which they had ſent to ſearch for the Pequots, came 
upon them by ſurpriſe, and entered their fort ſword 


in hand; after making prodigious laughter among 


the ſavages, they ſet fire to the fort, and totally de - 
| Li , {troyed 
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ſtroyed it. On chis occaſion, ſix hundred Indians of the 
tribe of Pequots were ſlain, and only two men of the co - 
loniſts. Of the whole e in this fort only eight eſca- 
ped to carry the tidings of the diſaſter to their friends. 
The heat of the action, and the want of proviſion had 
now greatly exhauſted the ſtrength of the coloniſts, 
which would have proved fatal to them, had not ſome 
veſſels arrived with proviſions in Pequot harbour in 
the very time of need, and in the midſt of their diſ- 
treſs. This ſupply refreſhed their ſpirits, and pre- 
pared them for another ſharp encounter which ſoon 
happened. There was another Indian fort at ſome 
diſtance, whither the news had been carried of the 
defeat of their troops, and the deſtruction of their 
fort: In this ſort of fortreſs, there were upwards 
of three hundred fayages of the beſt troops of the 
Pequots. Thefe advanced with all expedition to re- 
venge the death of their friends, and attacked the 
colonilts with great fury. But they met with ſuch a 
warm reception, that they betook themfelves ro a 
ſwamp, after leaving a great number. dead upon the 
ſpot. The former defeat of their friends, and the re- 
- pulſe they now met with, in a great meaſure damped 
their courage, they expreſſed their chagrin and diſ- 
appointment with moſt pitiful howling and cries, ac- 
cording to the manner of their country. By this 
time the Captains Patrick and Stoughton came up 
with the forces of the Maſſachuſets bay, which was a 
| ſeaſonable reinforcement to the Connecticut forces, 
- which were now both much fatigued, and many of 
them wounded in the two foregoing ſkirmiſhes. There 
were {till a great number of the Pequot ſavages ſcat- 
tered in different parties, concealed in ſwamps and 
thickets, lying ready to take the firſt opportunity of 


revenge ; but when they perceived this new reinforce · 
. W | ment 
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ment of the coloniſts, they fled to the fort where Saſ- 


ſacus had taken refuge, and upbraided him as the 


<cauſe of the late diſaſters, and of their total ruin. Se- 


veral hundreds of theſe miſerable creatures were ta- 


ken by Captain Stoughton; the women were carried 
captives, and the men put aboard of a ſhip of one 
Skipper Geelop, where they all periſhed, by what 
accident hiſtorians do not inform us. During this 
war, thirteen of their Sachems, or little kings, were 
flain, and Saſſacus was betrayed, and at laſt put to 
death by the Maqua Indians, a tribe of ſavage Canni- 
bals, to whom he had fled for ſafety. How far the 
neceſlity of the caſe might juſtify the conduct of the 


- coloniſts in this war, I will not pretend to ſay, but it 
appears to have been carried on with a vigour which 


approached very near to an exceſs of ſeyerity. This 
war was ſoon ended, and the whole tribe of Pequots 
extirpated. From the beginning to the finiſhing 
thereof, three years were not fully elapſed. 


In the year 1638, another Indian war had well 


nigh broke out, on account of ſome Engliſh vaga- 
bonds having murdered an Indian in the woods. This 
ſavage belonged to the tribe of the Naraganſets, 
which on this occaſion began to riſe, but the war was 
prevented by the puniſhment of the murderers, and 
proper ſatisfaction was given to the injured party. 
What moſt ſtruck the Indians on this occaſion was, 
that all the three men who had been concerned in the 
murder, were executed, which they conſidered as an 
exceſs of juſtice. Although there were many jealouſies 
and ſuſpicions between the coloniſts and the natives, 
yet from this time, till 1074; there was no open war. 

atters were always ſettled in fuch a manner, that 
the general tranquility was preſerved. In 1674, one 


John Saufman, an Indian preacher, who had been | 


ſent 
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ſent to preach the Goſpel among the Indians, inform- 
ed the gayernar of Plymouth, that Philip, an Indian 
king, near mount Hope, with ſeveral other tribes, 
had formed a plot to extirpate the Engliſh through. 
out the country. Soon after this, Sauſman was mur- 
dered, and his body fopnd in a pond, and his hat 


and gun upon the ice. Upon enquiry, it was found 
that one Tobias, a counſellor of Philip, had murdered 
him, and thrown him into the pand, to prevent a diſ- 
covery. The murderer was puniſhed, as he deſeryed, 
but Philip continued to carry on his plot; and in the 
month of June, this. year, began the hoſtilities, by 
plundering the plantations near Mount Hope. The 
tz to preyent the further pillagings of the 1n- 
dans, ſent out a ſmall army ta protect the plantation, 
and to defend it againſt the deſigns of Philip. As 
every thing had the appearance of a war, and hoſti- 
lities were begyn, the colony of Plymouth appointed 


a day of faſting and humiliation, to aſk the Divine aid 


and aſſiſtancę againſt their cruel and fayage enemies. 
On this occaſion they had given no offence to theſe 
new foes, and therefore could with confidence appeal 
to heayen concerning the juſtneſs of their cauſe. But 
as the beſt of men, and the moſt righteous cauſe are 
liable to particular misfortunes in the courſe of pro- 
vidence, fo theſe coloniſts upon the very day of their 
humble devotion were aſſaulted by their enemies. The 


inhabitants of Sivnazey, in returning from prayers, 
were attacked by ſome lurking Indians, when ſome 


were killed, and ſeyeral wounded. This both alarm- 
ed and rouſed the coloniſts, who now thought that 
their ſafety and preſervation depended upon their ac- 
tivity, and the vigour of the meaſures which they 


| . Upon the 26th of June, a company of 


aorle, under the command of Captain Thomas Pren- 
| 5 MX” uc e, 
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ice, and another of foot, under the command of Cap- 
zain Pais) Henchman, . marched from Boſton to 
Mount Hope. They were afterwards joined by a 
company of yoluptegrs, vader Captain Moſley, and 
another company of foot from Swanſey, under Cap- 
tain Cudworth, Upon the 28th, «hey ſent out a 
ſcout of twelve men to ſee if hey could diſeoyer the 
enemy, who were ſoon acquainted with their ſitua . 
ſion, by a diſcharge of myſquetry ſrom a thicket, with 
which one was killed and agother wounded, The re- 
maining ten, inſtead of retreating to their main body, 
puſhed baldly forward and attacked the Indians, and 
Pr them tO fight, though their numbers Were ten 
times more than this fmall reconoitering party. The 
main body of the calpniſts next morning charged the 
Indians in their quarters, routed them, and put them 
to flight ; upon which their whole country was left 
| open to this yictorious army. In the quarters of this 
| enemy were found the mangled bodies of [ſeveral 
W Engliſhmen, Whole heads were ſtuck upon poles, and 
Bibles torn in pieces, in contempt of their religion. 
| [a the wigwams of the enemy were found all the ſig- 
natures of hurry and a precipitate retreat. Philip 
now fled from theſe parts, but was the occaſion of 
& ſeyeral more bloody conflicts, which in the iſſue ruin- 
. ed his cauſe, aud was the reaſon of many Indians lo: 
ing their lives, 

It is really amazing in the hiſtory of this war what 


e remarkable defeats were given to large bodies of In- 
i dans, by mere handfuls of coloniſts, though they 
t vere armed jn the ſame manner, and fought with the 
- "Wine weapons. In an open field, a very ſmall party 
y of Engliſh would often defeat ten times their own 


mer, and the enemy leaye a third part of their 
forces dead in the field of battle. Were I To men- 
tion 
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tion the ſeveral particular engagements in which ff. 
teen have routed an hundred and forty-five, I ſhould 
certainly, in this ſceptical age, be accuſed of a great 


degree of credylity. This war, which was princi. 


pally carried on in the way of buſh- fighting, was ex. 
ceeding bloody both to the coloniſts and the Indians, 
Many of the new built towns were burnt, and the 
plantations laid waſte, the inhabitants were often in. 


ſtantly put to death, or carried captiye, and reſeryed 


for the moſt lingering and excruciating torture; and 
conſidering the infant ſtate of thoſe plantations, it 
was next to a miracle that they were not totally ex- 
tirpated by ſuch numerous and powerful enemies, who 
were formidable of themſelves, and ſometimes aſſiſted 
by the French. | . | 
"Philip, who had been the original cauſe of this 
bloody war, fled from one tribe to another, as the 
chance of war and the various accidents of his fortune 
obliged him; and ſuch was his inveterate and unre- 
lenting enmity againſt the coloniſts, that in all parts 
whither he fled, he endeavoured to make the people 
parties in the war againſt the Engliſh. As his revenge 
was exceſſive, the ſchemes of his policy were deep, 
and often concerted with a ſagacity which more civi- 
lized and enlighted politicians would have marked 
with the epithets of wiſdom.— But as he paid no re- 
gard to the moral principles of government, when he 
purſued the dictates of his fury and revenge, he at 
laſt laid a ſnare in which he himſelf was entangled, 
and which proved the ruin of his cauſe. To provoke 
the Maquas, a neighbouring tribe, againſt the coloniſts, 
he ſet upon ſome of their people in the woods and 
killed them, and then publiſhed that the Engliſh had 
done it; but as ſuch daring wickedneſs ſeldom paſſes 


unpuniſhed, providence laid open his ſchemes, and 
| poſe 
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poſed the whole of his deſigns. One of the Maquas 
d people, whom Philip thought had been killed, was 
only dangerouſly wounded, who informed his nation 
of the real actor in that tragedy. This excited the 
revenge of the whole tribe, who fell upon Philip, 
and deſtroyed many of his people, and would have 
diſpatched himſelf, had he nor fled, and taken ſhelter 
in Mount Hope, from whence, in a ſhort time he was 
" alſo forced to flee. This deſperate Indian was as 
ſuperſtitious as he was revengeſul; he believed in all 
the prognoſtications of his magicians and pawwaws, 


was perſuaded that no Engliſhman could kill him. 
He was at laſt ſhot through the body by an Indian in 
the ſervice of the colonies, and expired ſoon after in 
the very place where he had firſt concerted the 
ſcheme of extirpating the coloniſts, and his head was 
carried to Plymouth. The people of New England 
at this time made an obſervation with regard to the 
ſtate of their affairs, which perhaps will hold in ge- 
neral with regard to all countries in the fame ſitua- 
tion. They took notice, that till once they began to 
reform their manners, and obſerve the inſtitutions of 
the Goſpel with more exactneſs, that they never proſ- 
pered in purſuing this war; but after they began in 
earneſt to reform abuſes, and obſerve the moral in- 
litutions of God in ſincerity, their affairs took quite 
a different turn, and they proſpered in their underta- 
kings. It may be neceſſary to obſerve here, how all 
parties in all nations are ready to declare others in a 
late of rebellion, that oppoſe the meaſures they are 
fond of purſuing. .. | 4 
Cotton Mather in his Hiſtory of New England ob- 
leryes, that on September the 6th, 1676, four hun- 
ad Indians were ſurpriſed in Quechcho, of which, 
one 


and from an aſſurance of one of their prophecies, ' * 
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die half had been acceſſary to the late rebellion, and 
for that reaſon were ſold for flaves: As theſe natives 
were not the ſubjects of England, nor of tlie colo. 
niſts, it was impoſſible that they could be rebels in the 
common acceptatiom of that word. I the coloniſts 
claimed all that country as their own, their claim was 
anjuft; and the reſiſtance of rhe natives was lawful de. 
fence againſt in vaders: or if the Indians attacked the 
Engliſh unjuſtly, it was an unlawful invaſion, but tot 
# rebellion of ſubjects againſt lawful government. 
One of the moſt remarkable actions in this war, 
was an attack upon a fort in the country of the Na- 
raganſets, which lies eaſt of Connecticut river, and 
fouth 6f Patuſet. The coloniſts of New England find- 
ing themfelves harraſſed by thofe tribes in chr neigh- 
bourkood, reſolved upon giving them an effectual 
overthrow, that in time coming they might behave 
with more civility to their neighbours. Hating mul. 
tered an army of fifteen Hundred men, they marched 
in the middle of winter iſito their enemies country, 
in the midſt of froſt and fnow, and came upon one of 
their principal forts by ſurpriſe, which they carried, 
after much flaughter on both fides. This fort was 
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only one perſon could paſs, with difficulty. | 
An Indian, whoſe name was Peter, who had taken 
ſome diſguſt at his tribe, was guide to the Nev 
England forces, and led them to this fortreſs. This 
deſerter ſhewed them a certain place in the foreſt, 
where, by throwing four or five trees, about a foo! 
from the ground, over the fwamp, they might attack 
the garriſon with good hopes of fucceeding. This 
was the only place where it appeared vulnerable, 
| though 
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though. over againſt this paſſage there was a blbek- 
houſe, which rendered the attempt exceedingly dan” 
gerous. The coloniſts began the attack at one o clock. 
which was led on by Captain Moſley and Captain Da- 
vefiport, u ho ruſhed: into the fort, when” à bloody 
conflict began. Six of the principal officers! were kill- 
ed in the firſt aſſault, and a great many of their pri- 
rate men; but they at laſt carried the fortreſs, and 
le w above ſeven hundred Indians in arms. The reft 
fled, and betook themſelves to a cedat ſwamp, at ſome 
diſtance, whither the coloniſts did not purſue them. 
This expedition was commanded by Joſiah Winſlow, 
Eſq; who had under him many. brave and intrepid of- 
ficers, who behaved with a gallantry that would have 
done honour to a Roman legion. I he Indians in this 


hort ſiege had ſeven hundred men killed, and three 


hundred mortally wounded, beſides old mei, women, 
and children that were preſſed to death in the midſt 
of the encounter. Of the New England fortes, eighty- 
fire were lain, and an hundred and fifty wounded: 
The other exploits during this war conſiſted chiefly in 
the burning of towns, and laying waſte' of villages, 
on the part of the Indiatis, and of defeating ſmall par- 
ties of the, enemy, on the part of the coloniſts. On 
theſe occaſions, many deſperate actions were petform- 
ed; which thoſe that are atcuſtomed to the method 
of carrying on war in Europe, w would ſcarcely be able 
to give credit to, were it not that they are too well 
authenticated to be called in queſtion. In thoſe ericoun- 
ters with the Indians, the coloniſts ſhe wed an uncommoi 
bravery, and were never afraid to engage three times 
their own number in the open field, at the ſame wea- 
pons. Nor in general can it be affirmed, that they 
coveted war merely for the fake of dominion: The 
valy error that they appear to have fallen into in car- 


rying 
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rying on cheir wars, ſeems to have been, a deſire to 
enlarge che dominion: of Great Britain, and of ma- 
king conqueſts. for their mother country, which they 
deliyered up to the diſpoſal of her government. 
In the montli of April, 16903 a naval force, with ſeven 
hundred troops, under /the command of Sir William 
Phipps, faited from Nantaſket, in New England, with 
orders to ſeize. the French ſettlements in Nova Scotia, 
then called Acadia, which they attacked, and had 
them delivered up to King William, whom the. cclo- 
niſts in thoſe. parts had acknowledged as their fove- 
reign. The reaſon of this expedition, feems to have 
been to diſtreſs the French, who at this time ſtirred 
up the Indians againſt the coloniſts, under the pre- 
tence that they were rebels againſt their ſovereign, 
and furniſhed them with arms and ammunition ; with 
which they did great damage to the planters. The 
coloniſts conſidered this method as the moſt effectual 
to put an end to the war; for, provided they could 
once fubdue the French, or drive them from their 
fettlements, they knew that the Indians would ſoon 
de oyercome. Sir William Phipps, with a fleet of 
thirty ſai} of ſhips, failed from New England to Que- 
bec, but did not arrive till the 7th of October, when 
the froſt was ſetting in. This expedition was intend- 
ed to ſapport an army of land forces that were to 
march from New York, of ſome colonifts and Chri- 
ſtian Indians. After fome bold efforts, this attempt 
miſcarried ; but who was to blame, is not eaſily learn- 
ed from the hiſtory of thoſe times. It is well known, 
that although this expedition miſcarried, the French 
were in great terror, and expected nothing leſs than 
to be driven out of Canada. This ſhews what the 
coloniſts were then able to attempt, without any aſ- 
liſtance frem the mother country. | 
=o | Beſides 
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Beſides the agency of the French, there were-othet 
reins which the Indians gave for this war with the 
coloniſts. They alledged that tlie Engliſh refuſed to 
pay the yearly tribute of corn, agreed upon at tlie 
concluſion of the peace that they hindered them 
from catching ſiſh in Sago river, by the nets, Which 
hindered the fiſh from coming where they were wont 
to come. They ſaid, though the coloniſts. had got 
their lands, they imagined the ſiſhes in the -xivers had 
been ſtill their privilege, But the greateſt grievance 
of all, was the giving patents for lands which belong» 
ed to them; this incenſed them greatly. And it muſt 
be allowed chat neither the people of Old or New 
England had any right to give any perſons patents to 
the lands of the Indians without their conſent. It 
is a ſtrange method of reaſoning, that ĩs uſed by many 
ſelfiſh policicians, that European ſovereigus, becauſe 
ſome of their ſubjects take poſſeſſion of ſome parts of 
a continent, that therefore they may portion out the 
whole to their friends, according to their good will 
and pleaſure. Vet this is the force of all the argu- 
ments of either the French or the Englith for their 
right of poſſeſſion of many parts of the world. 
What gave the firſt and moſt conſiderable influence 


to the Indian war, was the behaviour of the French 


in Canada.—Theſe ambitious Gauls had no ſooner 
made a ſettlement in thoſe parts-of the weſtern world, 
chan they began to make conqueſts, and endeavour- 
ed to ſubject the Indians to the French dominion, 
When theſe natives found themſelves in a ſituation to 
reſiſt the power of France, they defended their own 
rights, and made repriſals upon the enemy; and fre. 
quently were ſo ſucceſsful, that notwithſtanging the 
French having the advantage of fire arms, they were 
Edt by che Indians, with great loſs, and put in 

fear 
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fear of NES their own dominions. The five nations 


as they are called, of /Sinekas, Cayugas, Onoidos, 
Onadagues, and Mohawks,” which lie ſouth' eaſt of 
the lake Ontorio, and north weſt from New Vork 
and Albany, were zealous oppoſers of the French 
dominion. Theſe tribes were united among them- 
ſelyes upon the moſt liberal principles of freedom and 
liberty, and abhorred all ſorts of ſlavery to ſuch a de- 


gree, that they would not even enſlave a'caprive. 


Such were their ideas of liberty and juſtice, that when 
a certain man broke the jail of New Vork and fled to 
the five nations, that they paid his debt, but would 
not deliver up his perſon, but adopted him into their 
tribes, and made him free. Læcedemon, in the very 
height of its glory, did not excel the five nations in 
their ideas of liberty. It was no wonder that a peo- 
ple ſo zealous for freedom ſhould have had an hearty 
averſion to a nation which, for 7 ages, armer 
to make ſlaves of all the world. 


The Dutch who ſettled at New Vork, 1 609, about 


fix years after the French came to Canada, made no 
attempts of conqueſt, but lived peaceably with the 
five nations, and carried on trade: between the Dutch 
and theſe Indians, there was a perfect friendſhip. The 


Engliſk, Who ſucceeded to the Dutch in the ſettle: 


ment of New Vork, obſerved nearly the ſame plan, 
between whom and thi five nations, there continued 
a good underſtanding for many years; though it muſt 
be granted that the Engliſh did not ſupport the'prin- 

ciples of friendſhip with the fame ardour and zeal] that 
the five nations ſupported ir, yet the alliance which 
the Engliſh” entered into with the five nations was 
never broken on their part for the ſpace of ſixty years. 
This may plainly teach us, that had the European 
Chriſtiane been as honeſt and fairhful as the Fe) 
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of the five 'nations, there would have been no OCCA- 
on for ſuch horrid wars, as have often ap in 
thoſe parts of the word. 

The coloniſts of New England, aſt any bloody 
{cirmiſkies with the French and eaſtern Indians, where- 
in many lives were loſt on both fides, entered into a 
reaty with the five nations at Albany, in the year 
1689. The reaſon of this treaty, upon the part of 
the New England coloniſts was, that they were in- 
formed that the eaſtern Indians, by the means of the 
French, were ſoliciting a confederation with the five 
nations, Which they very wiſely conjectured, would 
not be for the intereſt of the Engliſh, nor be conſiſt- 
ent with their ſafety. The five nations had been for- 
midable to the French, even before they were in poſ- 


leſſion of fire arms, and now that they were ſupplied 


with theſe, ſhould they be engaged againſt the Eng- 
liſh, they would be very dangerous enemies. For 
this reaſon it was canſidered as a piece of needful po- 
licy, to have them, if poſſible, united in one intereſt _ 
with New England, againſt the French, and the Indi- 
ans in the French intereſt. The agents on the part 
of New England were Colonel John Pynchon, Major 
John Savage, and Captain John Bull, and on the fide 
of the five nations was, Tahajadoris, a Mohawk Sa- 
chem. After the uſual formalities on ſuch occaſions, 

Tahajadoris addrefſed theagents in the following man- 
ner: 

« Brethren, you are welcome to this houſe, which 
appointed for our treaties, and public buſineſs with 
the Chriſtians : We thank you for renewing the cove- 
nant chain. It is now no longer of iron, and ſubject 
to ruſt as formerly, but of pure ſilver, and includes in 
it all the King's ſubjects, from the Senakas country, 
feſtward, as far as any of the great King's ſubjects 

live, 
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lire, and ſouthward from New England: 10 Wann 
Hexe he gave a bea yer... 

We are glad to hear of the gig cats our 
great King has had over the French by ſea, in taking 
and ſinking ſo many of their men of war. You tel 
us in your propoſals that we are one people; let us 
then go hand in hand together, to ruin and deſtroy 
the French, aur common enemy. Gives another bea. 
yer, The corenant-chain between us is ancient, as 
you tell us, and of long ſtanding, and it has been kept 
inviolably by us. When you had wars ſometime ago 
with the Indians, you deſired us to help yon; we did 
it readily, and to the purpoſe, for we purſued them 
very cloſely; by which we preyented the effuſion of 
much blood. This was a fign that we loved truly 
and fincerely, and from our hearts— Gives a belt. 
Jou adviſe us to purſue our enemies, the French, 
vigorouſſy. This we aſſure you we are refolyed to 
do to the utmoſt of our power; but ſince the French 
are your enemies likewiſe, we deſire our brethren of 
the three colonies to ſend us an hundred men for the 
ſecurity of this place, which is ill provided, in caſe of 
an attack from the French-—The Chriſtians baye 
viduals enough for their entertainment. Gives one 
belt. 

We patiently bore many injuries from te French, 
from one year to another, before we took up the axe 
againſt them. . Our patience made the governor of 
Canada think that we were afraid of him, and durſ 
not reſent the injuries we had long ſuffered ; but nov 
he is undeceived, We aſſure you that we are reſolv- 
ed never to drop the axe; the French ſhall never ſec 
our faces in peace; we ſhall. never be reconciled a 
long as one Frenchman is alive; we ſhall never make 


peace, thougn our nation ſhould be ruined by it, and 
erer 
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krery one of us cut in pieces. Our brethren of che 
three colonies may depend on this Gives a beaver. 
s to what you told us of the Orvanagungas and 
Uragees, we anſwer: that we were never ſo proud 
and haughty as to begin a war without provocation. 
You tell us that they are treacherous rogues. We be- 
lieve it; and that they will undoubtedly aſſiſt the 
French. If they ſhall do this, or ſhall join with any 
of our enemies, either French or Indians, then we 
will kill and deſtroy them.“ —Gives a beaver. 

Then the Mohawks offered five of their mi to 
guard the agents home againſt any of their Indian 
enemies, who they were afraid might be lying in wait 
for the agems, and gave a belt. Then the ſpeaker 
proceeded, and ſaid, We have ſpoke what we had 
to ſay of the war, we now come to the affairs of 
peace: we promiſe to preſerve the chain inviolably, 
and wiſh that the fun may always ſhine in peace over 
our heads, that are comprehended im this chain. We 
give two belts, one for the ſun, the other for his 
beams, We make faſt the roots of the tree of peace 
and tranquillity, which is planted in this place. Its 
roots extend as far as the outmoſt of your colonies. 
If the French ſhould come to thake this tree, we 
would fee] it by the motion of its roots, which extend 
inro our country. But we truſt it will not be in the 
governor of Canada's power to ſhake this tree, which 
has been ſo firmly and ſo long planted with us.“ —Gives 
two beavers. 

Laſtly, he deſired the Magiſtrates of Albany to re- 
member what he had ſaid, and gave them a beaver. 
The New England agents were not fully ſatisfied with 
all that the Sachem had ſaid; for the chief thing 
they wanted, was to know heir diſpoſition concern- 
ing this Point. The five nations anſwered, We 

cannot 
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cannot declare war againſt the eaſtetn Indians, for 
they have done no harm; nevertheleſs our brethren 
of New England may be aſſutes that we willive and 
die in friend{bip with them. Wher we took up 


arms againſt the French and their cotfederates, ve 
did not make war with them at the perſuaſibns of ons 
- brethren here; for they did nor fo much as know our 


intention till fourteen deys after out * had begun 
to march.“ 

Theſe ! hednk hem we cl fatages, plas; in many 
inſtances to have better notions of juſtice than the po- 


lite and eivilized Chriſtians in Europe: they confider. 
war as unrighteous, without men receive injury, 
and do not account it a fuffictent reaſon to engage in 
war even in behalf of their friends, till once _—_ know 


the grounds of the controverſy: 

Among all the Indian tribes, none were fach ene- 
mies to the Engliſh coloniſts as thoſe who were called 
the French praying Indians: Theſe being perverted 
by Jefair miffionaries, who not only poiſoned their 
minds with all the abſurdities of Popery, but iu.willed 
into them the greateſt antipathy againſt the” Engliſh 


by lyes and falfe repreſentations. Thefe tribes were 


fo fully under the French influence, that they took 


every opportunity to harrafs and diſtreſs all cheit 
neighbours that were inclined to favour the Engliſh. 


They had loſt their former honeſty which they had 
while they were Heathens, and were become ſuch 
conſummate diſſemblers, that there was no depending 
pon any thing they ſaid.— And what rendered them 
ſtill more dangerous and abominable, they were more 
barbarous and cruel than when they were profeſſed 


_ Infidels. The French prieſts had inſtructed them in 


none of "thoſe principles of religion and humanity 


which ſoften the heart, and footh rhe rugged paſſions 
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of rhe ſoul: they had {till concealed from them the 
Scriptures, and the pure dofrines'of moraliry which 
they cbntain, and only taught them concerning the 
infallibiliry of the Pope, and the omnipotence of the 
French king. Theſe miſſionaries of Rome in the 


firſt inſtance taught them that all the Engliſh were he- 
retics, and in a ſtate of damnation; and that it was me- 
ritorious to deſtroy as many of chem as they were able; 
and that cheating them with lyes and falſe promiſes, 


was ſo fat from being a crime, that it was the great- 


eſt virtue, and would meet with argample reward in 
the other world. Under the inſſuence of ſuch tu- 
torage, it was no wonder that a barbarous and ſa- 
rage people turned worſe than they were before. | 
One thing which often rendered the coloniſts 
-utifuccefsful in their attempts againſt the French and 
Indians was, the neglect or incapacity of their gover- 


nors, which were then ſent from Great Britain. As it 


frequently happened that thoſe gentlemen who were 
appointed to theſe offices were more intent in purſuing 


their own intereſt, than looking aſter the welfare of 


the colonies, they often negle&ed the proper mea- 


; fares neceſſary for obtaining their welfare. The | 


coloniſts who were not allowed by government 
to interfere. in that department which belong- 


ed to the crown, but who at the ſame time ſuffer- 


ed by the miſconduct of its ſervants, were ready, in 
their hearts, to deſpiſe men, whom they found take 
upon them poſts of importance they were not quali- 
fied to fulfil. Governors appointed by authority, at 
{o great adiſtance, and not connected with the inha- 
bitants, by the common ties of mutual intereſt, unleſs 
they are both men of good ſenſe and great virtue, will 
ſeldom anſwer the purpoſes of good legiſlature. When 
a government intends the general welfare of the com- 


munity, it ſhould lay aſide all partiality in the appouit- 
| LI 
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ment of men to offices of ſtate; and i chuſe the 
wiſeſt and beſt; and ſuch as are fitteſt for the depart- 
ment aſſigned. Aparticular acquaintance with the peo- 


ple where the magiſtrates are to reſide and rule, as well 
as common intereſts joined together with theirs, will 


Always be found neceſſary to make men acceptable in 


that character. It has been much owing to the Eng- 
liſh government not being careful in this particular, 
that ſuch diſcord has ariſen between Great Britain 
and her once flouriſhing colonies. 

Before we return to the regular courſe of the hi. 
ſtory of the preſent war, it will be neceſſary to take 
a view of the conſtitution: of the ſeveral colonies in 
America, that, by examining their fundamental rights 
and privileges, we may be able to judge concerning 
the cauſe of the e conteſt hav is now carrying 
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W. E have already taken a view of the confine 


of the colony of Maſſachuſets bay, their original chax- 
ter of privileges, and the tenure by which they hold 
their right of poſſeſſion of their lands in thoſe parts. 
It was not long after the firſt coloniſts ſettled in Ame- 


rica, before they differed concerning ſome points of | 
religion, and carried their contentions fo far as to 


perſecute thoſe who could not, or would not conform 
to their articles of faith. This barbarous and inhuman 


diſpoſition proceeded ſo far as not only to make them 


deny the Diſſenters, from their creed, che prixileges of 
citizens, but alſo to baniſh them ont of the country, 
with thręatenings of ſevere puniſhment provided they 
ſhould return. Ihis violent and intolerant practice, 
though it is a ſevere reflection upon the character of 
tbe coloniſts, in the caurſe of providence, turned out 


for good to thoſe who were perſecuted, and. made 


them ſeek to provide for themſelves in other parts of 
the country, which they would not have thought of 
in an ordinary courſe of affairs.. It was for the rea- 
ſons juſt now mentioned, that, ſome of the perſecuted 


folonilts, in the year 1639, began a ſetilement in 


Rhode 


* 


| therefore t to tolerare all Forms” of religion, Except 
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Rhode Iſland. This is one of the ſmalleſt provinces, of 
which New England is compoſed. It lies off Moutt 
Hope, and conſiſts of a ſmall iſland of that name, and 
is the old plantation of Providence. This Iſland, from 


whom the Province has its name, lies in Naraganſet 


bay, and is about ſifteen or ſixteen miles in length, 
and four or ſive in breadth. This iſland is one of the 
moſt beautiful and pleaſant parts in New England. 
On account of the fruitfulneſs of the foil, and tem- 
perateneſs of the climate, it is called by ſome the Pa- 

radiſe of New England ; for though it does not lic 


above 60 miles ſouth of Boſton, it is much warmer in 
winter, being ſurrounded by the ſea, and not ſo affected 


by land breezes as the neighbouring parts on the con- 
tinent. There was a very conſiderable trade carried 
on before the war in this iſland with the ſugar colo- 
-nies, with butter and cheeſe,” horſes, fheep, beef, 


' Pork, timber, and frames for houfes. The freeneſs of 


the firtiarion in proceſs of time inxited ſo many planters 


to this iſland," that it was ſoon overſtocked, and ſome 


of them purchafed land, and built the towns of 
Providence” and Warwick. What contributed much 
to the population of this colony was; the free unlimi- 


ted toleration that was granted in it, to all ſorts of 
religious profeſſions. This practice of toleration will 


always have a great influence, both upon the encreaſe 
of the inhabitants of colonies, and the govern- 
ment of all nations; for though it is affirmed by ſome 
that toleration of ſoltatics i is the occaſion of diviſions, 


and contentions in nations, yet the very contrary is 


matter of fact. For it is by laying unneceſſary re- 
ſtraints upon men's conſciences that creates ſectaries, 
which if they were permitted to take their own way, 
would ſeldom give any trouble. Government ought 


ſuch 


' 
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ſuch as will. not give liberty to others. Rhode iſland 
was formed into a diftin& government by a charter 


granted in the fifteenth, of King Charles the ſeeond. 


This charter gives to the inhabitants of this colony 
free liberty for the exerciſe of their religion, and 
makes Rhode Iſland a corporation poli 0 
and fact, by the name of the governor, and company 
of the Engliſh colony of Rhode Ifland and Providence 
plantations, in New England, in America; and that 
by the ſame name they and their ſucceſſors ſhall and 
may have perpetual ſucceſſion, and ſhall and may be 
perſons capable in law to ſue and plead for all their 


Itic, in name 


jult privileges *. The governor and company were 


* $HODE 1SLAND CHARTER. 
Charles the ſecond, by the grace 
of God; &c. To all to whom theſe 


rſents ſhall come, greeting. 


hereas we have been informed 


by the humble petition of our tru- 


ſty and well beloved ſubjeas, John 
Harke, on the behalf of Benjamin 
Arnold, William Brenton, William 
Codington, Nicholas Faſton, Wil- 
liam, Boulſton, John Porter, John 
Smith, Samuel Gorton, John 
Weekes, Roger Williams, Thomas 
Oney, Gregory Dexter, John Co- 
zeſhall, Joſeph Clarke, Randall 
Haulden, John Greene, John 
Noome, Samuel Witdbore, Wil- 
bam Field. James Barker, Richard 
Tew, Thomas Harris, and William 
Dyre, and the reſt of the purcha- 
lers, anfl free inhabitants of our 
Hand called Khode fſlagd, and the 
reſt of the colony of Providence 
Pantations, in the Naraganſet bay, 
4 New England in Americz, That 
they, purſuing with peace and loy- 
a minds, their ſober, ſerious, and 
rehpious intentions, of godly edi- 
Ming themſelves, and one another 
athe holy Chriſtian faith and wor- 
ſp as they were perſuaded, toge- 
ther with the gaining over and con- 
«lion of the poor ignorant Indian 
natives, in thoſe parti of America, 
ta dne lincere profeſſion and obe- 


. 4 
/ 


5 
dience of the ſame faith and wor- 
ſhip, did not only by the confent 


and good encouragement of our 


royal progenitors, tranſport them- 
ſelves qut of this kingdom of Eng- 
land into America; but alſa fiuce 
their arrival there, after tbeir ſirſt 


ſettlement amongſt other our fub-. 


je ets in thoſe parts, for avoiding of 
diſcord, and thoſe many evils which 


were likely to enſue upon thoſe: 


our ſubjects, not being able to bear 
in thoſe remote parts their diffe- 
rent apprehenſions in religious 
conceryments; and in purſuance. 
of the aforefaid ends, did once a- 
gain leave their defirable ſtations 


and habitations; and with exceſſive 


labour and travel. hazard and+ 
charge, did tranſplant themſelves: 


into the midſt of the Indian natives 
who, as.we are informed, are the. 


molt potent princes and people of 
all that country ; whereby the good 


providence of God (from hom 


the plantations have taken their 
name) upon their labour and in- 


duſtry, they have not only been 
preſerved to admiration, but have 
increaled and proſpered, and are 


ſeized and poſſeſſed; by purchaſe 
and conſent-of the ſaid natives, to 
their full content, of ſuch lands, 
iſlands, rivers, harbours, and roads 
as are very convenient both for 

1 plantations, 


"i A 
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to have a common ſeal, and the governor might af: 
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ſemble the company as often as he pleaſed. The go. 


yernor, by the charter, was to be elected annually by 
the general aſſembly in the month of May, and every 
accidental vacancy, by death, or otherwiſe, was to be 


lled up by the aſſembly. The governor and deputy- 


governor were to take an oath for the due and faith. 
ful performance of their duty, and all other inferior 
officers were to govern the colony, according to the 
laws that were then in being and in uſe, as far as they 
* E NET 
and alfo for building of ſhips, ſu &s, and to ſecure them in te 
ply of pipeſtaves, and other mer- free exerciſe and enjoyment of a 

chandize, and which lies very com- their civil aud religious rights ap- 
modiqus in many reſpects for com- pertaining to them as our loving 
merce, and to accommodate our ſubjects; and to preſerve uuto them 
ſouthern plantations, and may that PN in the true Chriſtian 
much advance the trade of this faith and worſhip of God, which 
our realm, and greatly enlarge the they have ſought with ſo much 
the territories thereof, they having, travel, and with peaceable minds 
dy near - neighbourhood to, and and loyal ſuhjection to our royal 
friend'y ſociety with, the great bo- progenitors, and ourſelves, to en- 
dy of the Nartaganſet Indians, gi- joy ; and becauſe ſome of the peo- 
ven them encourageinent, of their ple and inhabitants of the ſame co. 
own accor:!, to ſubje& themſelves, lony canuot, in their private api- 


their people and lands, unto. us; nion, according to the liturgy, 


whereby (as is hoped) there may, form, and ceremonics of the church 
in time, by the bleſſing of God up- of England, or take or ſubſcribe 
on their endeavours, be laid a ſure the oaths and articles made and e- 


foundation of happineſs to all A- ſtabliſhed in that behalf; and for 


merica. And whereas, in their that the ſame, by reaſon of the re- 
Rumble adreſs, they have freely mote diſtances of thoſe places, will, 
declared, That it is much on their as we hope, be no breach of the uni- 
hearts (if they be permitted) to ty 4nd uriformityeſtabliſhed in this 
Fold forth a lively experiment, nation, have therefore thought fit, 
that a moſt flouriſhing civil ſtate and do hereby publiſh, grant. or- 


may ſtand, and beſt be maintained, dain, and declare, that our royal 


and that among our Engliſh ſub- will and pleaſure is, That no perſon 
jets, with a full liberty in religious within the ſaid colony, at any time 
concernfnents, and that true picty, hercaſter, ſhall be any-wiſe moleſ. 
rightly grounded upon goſpel prin. ted, puniſhed, diſquieted, or called 
ciples, will give the beſt and great- in queſtion, for any differences in 


Mt ſecurity to ſovereignty, ani will opinion iu matters of religion, and 
lay in the hearts of men the firong- do not actually diſturb the civil 
_ eſt obligations to true loyalty: now peace of our ſaid colony; but that 
„now Ye, That we being willing to all and every perſon and perſons 
encauraze the hopeful undertaking may, from time to time, and at all 
af our Tail loral and loving fub- times hereafter, freely and 
; . : ; Ve 
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were not contrary to the laws of England. When the 


aſſembly was not ſitting to arm the. people, and lead 


them forth to war againſt any enemy that came a- 
gainſt them. The right to the ſoil is held in the ſame 
manner as that of Maſſachuſetts bay, and upon the 
ſame tenure, as is manifeſt from the charter. In caſe 
of doubtful or perplexed controverſies, an appeal was 


to be made to the King as the dernier reſort. , 
The reader will judge for himfelf, whether the 
legiſlature of Britain has any right ro make laws for 


have and enjoy his and their own 
judgments andconſciences, in mat- 


ters of religious concernments, 


throughout the tract of land here- 


after mefitioned, they behaving . 


themſelves r quietly, 
and not uſing this liberty to licen- 
. tiouſneſs and profaneneſs, not to 
the civil injury or outward dif. 
turbance of others, any law, ſta- 
tute or- clauſe therein contained, 
or to be contained, uſage orcuſtom 
of this realm, to the contraryhereof, 
in any wife notwithſtanding. - And 
that they may be in the better ca- 
pacity to defend themſelves in their 
juſt rights and liberties againſt all 
the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, 
and others, in all reſpects, we have 
further thought fit, and at the 
humble petition of the perſons a- 
foreſaid, are gracioufly pleaſed to 
declare, That they ſhall have and 
enjoy the benefit of our late act of 
mdemanity, and free pardon, as the 
reſt of our ſubjects in other our do- 
minions and territories have; and 
to create and make them a body 
politic or corporate, with the 
powers or privileges herein after 
mentioned; and accordingly, our 
will and pleaſure is, and our eſpe- 
cial grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, we have ordained, 
conſtituted, and declared, and by 
theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and 


this 


ſucceſſors, do ordain, conſtitute, 
and declare, That they the ſaid 
William Brenton, William Coding- 
ton, Nicholas Eaſton, Benedict 
Arnold, William Boulſton, John 
Porter, Samuel Gorton, John 
Smith, John Weekes, Roger Wil- 
hams,. Thomas Olney, Gregory 
Dexte, John Cogefhall, Joſeph 


Clarke, Randall Houlden, John _ . 


Greene, John Roome, Wilſiam 
Dyre, Samuel Wildbore, Richard 
Tew, William Field, Thomas Har- 

orrow, Williams, and 
John Nickſon, and all ſuch others 
as are now, or hereafter hall be 
admitted, free of the company and 
ſociety of our colony of Providence - 
Plantations, in the Narraganſet bay, 
in New England, ſhall be, from time 
to time, and for ever hereafter, a. 
body corporate and politic, in fact 
and name, by the name of the Go- 
vernor and cotapany of the Eng- 
liſh colony of Rhode Ifland, and 
Providence Plantations, in New 
England, in America; and that by 
the ſame name they and their ſuc- 
ceſſors ſhall and may have per pe- 
tual ſucceſſion, and thall and may. . 
be perions able and capable in the 
law to ſue and be ſued, to plead 


and be impleaded, to anſwer and 


to be anſwered unto, to defend 
and to be defended, in all and ſing- 
of 7 _ gular 


9 
| 
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this colony, according to rhe language of their char. 


ter; or whether at that time ir was underſtood that 
the ſovereign had as good a right to make that peo. 
ple free, as he has to make free men in England. If 
the right to the. foil was in the King, then undoubted. 
ly it was given away upon the condition ef that char. 
ter. If he had no ſuch right, then the tight of the 
colony is good for nothing. But this was not the 
idea of either the King or parliament, or the colo. 
niſts at the time the charter was granted, 


* J 


" gvlar ſuits, cauſes. quarrels, mat- 
ters. actions, and things of what 


_ Kind or nature ſoever; and a'ſo'to 
ave,take,poſſeſs, acquire, and pur- 


chaſe lands, tenements, or beredi- 


taments, or auy goods or chatteis, 


and the fame to leaſe, grant, de- 
miſe, alien, bargin, ſell and vif- 
poſe of, at thei on will and 


: pleaſare, as other our liege peo- 
ple of this our realm of England, 


or any corporation or body poli- 


- 
= 


tic within the ſame, may lawfully 


do; and further. That they the 


ſaid Governor and Company, and 


their ſucceſſors, tha'l and may, for 
ever hereafter, have a common 
ſeal, to ſerve and ufe for all mat- 


ters, cauſes, things, and affairs 
” whatſoever, of them and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, and the fame ſeal to alter, 
Change, break, and make new from 
time to time, at their will and plea- 
faxe, as they ſhall think fit. And 
further, we will and ordain, and 


 by'theſe preſents, for us, our heirs 


and fucceffurs, do declare and ap- 


int, That for the better order- 


og and managir g of the affairs and 
buſineſs of the taid company and 


their'ſacceffors, there ſhall be one 
vernor, 


governor, one deputy 


and ten aſſiſtants, to be from time 
to time conſt tuted, elected. and 
choſen ont of th- freemen of the 
faid company, for the time being, 
in ſuch mauner and form as is 


bereafter in theſe preſerits exprel 
"fd; which ſaid — 


tbe governor of the ſaid company, 


s ſhall apply 


{ 

| 

, 

themſelves to take care for the beſt 
diſpoſing and ordering of the ge- 
neral buſineſs and affairs of and con- e 
cerning the lands and hereditament; f 
herein afterm:ntioned to be grant- 8 
ed, and the plantation thereof, and v 
the government of the people there. 4 
And for the better exeoution of on ' 
royal pleaſure herein, we do for us, EM 
our heirs and ſueceſſors,  affign al 
name, conſtitute, and appoint, the of 
afc reſaid Benedict Arnold to be the dl 
firſt and preſent governor, of the eſ 
ſaid company and the ſaid William an 
Boulſton, John Porter, Roger Wil- ur 
liams, Thomas Olney, John Smith, Pa 
John Greene, John Cogeſhall LY 
- James Barker, William Field, and dat 
Joſeſh Clarke, to be the ten pre- rie 
ſent affiſtants of the ſaid company, go! 
to continue in the ſaid ſeveral of- Ms 
ſiees re ſpectivt ly. until the firl: of 
Wedneſday which ſhall be in the bei 
month of May now next coming. tre 
And further, we will, and by the: mal 
preſents, for us, our heirs and ſi c- — 


ceſſors, do ordain and grant. That 


for the time being, or in his ab. 
ſence, by occafion of ſickneſs, 0! 
otherwiſe, by bis leave or permil- 
ſion, the deputy-governor, for tht 
time being, ſhall and may, from 
time to time, upon all occaſions, 
give order for the aſſembling * 3 
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The colony of Connecticut, comprehending New 


ſaid company, and calling them 
together, to conſult and adviſe of 
the buſineſs and affairs of the ſaid 
company; and that for ever bere- 
after, twice in every year, that is 
to ſy, on every firſt Wedneſ- 
day in the month of May, 
and on every laſt Wedneſda 

in October, or oftener, in caſe 
it ſhall be requiſite, the afliſtants, 
and ſuch of the freemen of the ſaid 
company, not exceeding fix per- 
ſons, for Newport, four perſons for 
each of the reſpective towns of 
Providence, Portſmouth, and War- 
wick, and two perſons fur each o- 
ther place, town, or city, who 
ſhall be from time to time thereunto 
elected or deputed by the major 
part of the freemen of the reſpec- 
tive places, towns or places for 
which they ſhal! be ſo elected or 
deputed . ſhall have a general meet- 
ing or atſembly. then and there to 
conſult, adviſe, and determine, in 
and about the affairs and buſineſs 
of the ſaid company and planta- 
tions. And further, we do of our 
eſpecial grace, certain knowledge, 
and mere motion, give and grant 
unto the ſaid governor and com- 
pany of. the Engliſh colony. of 
Rhode Ifland and Providence Plan- 


' tations, in New England, in Ame- 


rica, and their ſucceſſors, That the 


nis permiſſion, thedeputy-governor 
of the ſaid company, for the time 
being. the aſſiſtants, and ſuch of the 
treemen of the ſaid company as 
Mall be ſo aforeſaid elected or de- 
— or ſo many of them as ſhall 

preſent at ſuch meeting or af- 
tembly, as aforeſaid, ſhall be cal- 
led the general aſſembly; and that 
they, or the greateſt part of 
them preſent, whereof the gover- 
vor, and fix of the aſſiſtants at 
leaſt, to be ſeven, ſhall have, and 


governor, or in his abſence; or by. 


=: 5 Haven, 


have hereby given and granted un- 
to them, full power and authority, 
from time to time, and at all times 
hereafter, to appoint, alter, and 
change ſuch days, times and places 
of meeting, and general aſſembly, 
as they ſhall think fit, and to chuſe, 
nominate and appoint ſuch and ſo 
many perſons as they think fit. 
and ſhall be willing to acceptthe 
ſame, to be free of the ſaid com- 
pany. and body politic, and them 
into the ſame to admit, and to e- 
lect. and conſtitute ſuch offices and 
officers, and to grant ſuch needful 
commiſſions as they (}. all think fit 
and requiſite, for ordering, mana 
ging, and diſpatching of the affairs 
of the ſaid governor and company, 
and their — ? and, from 
time to time, to make, ordain, con- 
ſtitute, or repeal, ſuch laws, ſta- 
tutes, orders and ordinances, forms 
and ceremonie> of government and 
magiſtracy, as to them ſhall ſeem 
meet, for the good and welfare of 
the ſaid company, and for the go- 
vernment and ordering of the lands 
and hereditaments herein after 
mentioned to be granted, and of 
the people. that do, or at any time 
hereafter ſhall inhabit, or be with- 
in the fame; ſo as ſuch laws, or- 
dinances, arid copſtitutions. fo 
made, be not contrary and repug- 
nant unto, but, as near as may, be 
agreeable to the laws of this our 
realm of England, confidering the 
nature and conſtitution of the 
place and people there: and alſo; 
to appoint, order, and direc, erect 
and ſettle ſuch places and courts 
of juriſdiction, for hearing and de- 
termining of all actions; caſes, mat- 
ters and things, happening withitt 
the ſaid colony and plantation, and 
which ſhall be in diſpute, and de- 
pending there, as-they ſhall think 
tit; and alſo to diſtinguiſh and ſet 
Cs SA forth 


— 


aforeſaid to the 


able fine 
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Haven, received a charter the year before, from the 


forth the ſeveral names and titles, 


duties, powers and limits, of each 
court, office and - officer, ſuperior 
and inferior; and alſo, to eontrive 
and appaint ſuch forms of oaths 
and atteſtations, not repugnant, 
but as near as may be agreeable as 
5 and-ſtatutes 
of this guy realm as are convenient 


and: requiſu e. with reſpect to the 
due adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
due execution and diſeharge of al 
offices and places of truſt, by the 
perſons that ſhall be therein con- 
cerned ; and alſo to regulate and 


order the way and manner of all 


elections to offices. apd places of 


truſt, and to preſcribe, limit. and 


diſtinguiſk the number and bounds. 
herein after mentioned, and not. 


of. all places, towns, and cities, 
with the limits and | hounds 
herein particularly named, who 
have or ſhall have the power of e- 
lecting and ſending: of freemen to 
the faid E embly; and al- 
ſo to order, direct and authoriſe 
me impoling of lawful and reafon-- 
8, mulcts, impriſouments. 
and e —— 
cuniary and corporal, upon of- 
nders and deli — 

to the courſe of other corporations, 
within, this our kingdom of Eng- 
And again, to alter, revoke, 
annul or pardon, under their com- 
mon ſeal, ar otherwiſe, ſuch fines, 
mulcs, , iopriſonments; ſe otences. 
judgtggnts and condemnations, as 
ſhall be thought fit ; and to direct. 
rule, order and diſpoſe of all other 
matters and things, and partioular- 
ly that which relates to the making 
of ꝑpurchaſes ef the native Indians; 


uta, acenrding 


% 85 them ſhall ſeem meet; where- 


our faid people and inhabitant⸗ 
in che ſaid plantationa, may be fo 
religiouſly, ,peaceably and civilly 


| goyerncd, as that by their good 


fe, and orderly converſation, they 


Warrant and diſcharge. 
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fame 


may win and invite the native In- 
dians ot᷑ the country to the know- 
ledge and obedience of the only 
— God and —— — mankind; 
illing, commanding and requiring, 
and by,theſe preſents, for us, bp” 
heirs and ſucceffors, ordaining and 
appointing,/that all ſuch laws, ſta- 
tytes, orders; and ordinances, in. 
ſtructious. mmpoſitions, and direc- 
tions, as ſhall be fo: made by the 
rnot, deputy, aſſiſtants and 
men, or fuch number of them 
as aforeſaid and publiſhed in wri- 
ting under their common ſea), ſhall 
be carefully aud duly ' obſerved, 
kept performed and put in exe- 
aut ion, according to the true intent 
and meaning of the fame. And 
theſe our letters patents, or the 
duplicate or exempliſication there 
af. ſnall be ta alh and every ſuch of- 
ficers, fuperior or inferior, from 
time to time, for the putting of the 
ſame- orders, laws, ſtatutes, ordi- 
nances, inſtructions and directions, 
in due execution againſt us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, a ſufficient 
And fur- 
ther, our will and pleafure is, and 
we do! hereby for us, our heirs 
and ſucceſſors, cftablith and or- 
dain, That yearly, once in the year 
for ever hereafter, namely the 2- 
fort ſaid i Wedneſday in May, and 
at the town of Newport, or elie · 
Where if urgent occaſion do re- 
quire, the governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, and aiſiſtants of the ſaid 
company, anil other officers'of the 
ſnd company. or ſuchofthern as the 
general aſſembly ſhal! think fit, 
ihall- be in the ſaid general court 
or aſſembly, to be heid from that 
day or time, newly chaſen for the 
year eniuing, by greater part ot the 
laid company for the time being, 
as ſhall be then and there preſent. 
And if it ſhall happen that the pre* 
ſent governor, 3 
an 
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- fame authority; and much in the fame ſtile and upon 


and aſſiſtants, by theſe preſents ap- 


pointed, or any ſuch as fhalF here- 
after be newly chofen into their 


rooms, or any of them, or any o- 


ther the officers of the faid com- 


pany, ſnal i die. or be removed from 


nis or their ſeveral offices or places, 
de fore the ſaĩd general day of elec. 


tion, (whom we do hereby declare 
for any miſdemeanor or default, to 
be removable by the governor, aſ- 
ſiſtants and company. or ſuch great- 


er part of them, in any of the ſaid | 
"Brenton, or any two of the ſaid aſ- 


public courts to be affembled, as 


\#forefaid) that then, and in every 
- ſuch cafe, it ſhall and may be law-_ | 
give full power and authority to 


fal to and for the ſaid governor, 
deputy-governor, affiſtants, and 
company aforeſaid, or ſuch greater 
part of them ſo to be aſſembled, as 
18 aforeſaid, in any of their afſem- 
blies, to proceed to a new election 
of one or more of their company, 
in the room or place, rooms or 
places, of ſuch officer or officers fo 
dying or removed, according to 
their directions. And immedtiate- 
ly upon and after ſuch election or 
elections made of fach governor, 
deputy-governor, aſſiſtant or aſſiſt- 
ants, or any other officer of the 
T\md company, in manner and form 
aforeſaid; the authority, office, and 
power, before given to the former 
governor, deputy-governor, and 
other officer and officers ſo remo- 


ved, in whoſe ſtead and place new 


Hall be choſen, ſhall, as to him and 


them, and every of them' refpec- 
rely, ceaſe and determine: pro- 
vided always, and our will and 


pleaſure is, That as well ſuch as b 


are by theſe preſents appointed to 
be the preſent governor, deputy- 
Zovernor, aud athſtants of the ſaid 
company, as thofe which ſhall ſuc- 
geed them, and all, other officers 
to be appointed and chofen as a- 
foreſaid ſhall, before the underta- 
bing the execinion of the faid of- 
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wo 
* 


the 


fies and places reſpectirely, give 


their ſolemn engagement by oath or 
otherwiſe, for the due and ſaithful 
performance of their duties in their 
ſeveral offices and places, before 
ſuch perſon or perſons as are by 
theſe preſents hereafter appointed 
to take and receive the fame ; (that 
is to ſay) the ſaid Benedict Arnold, 
who is herein before nominated and 
appointed the preſent governor of 


The faid company, ſhall give the a- 


foreſaidengagement before William 


ſiſtants of the ſaid company, unto 
whom we do, by theſe preſents, 


require and receive the ſame; and 
the ſaid William Brenton, who is 


hereby befure nominated and ap- 
pointed the preſent deputy-gover- 


nor of the ſaid company, mall give 
the aforeſaid engagement before 
the ſail Benedict Arnold, or any 


two of the aſſiſtants of the ſaid com- 


pany, unto whom we do, by theſe 
preſents, give full power and autho- 
rity to require and receive the 
ſame ; and the ſaid Willam Boul- 
ſton, John Porter, Roger Williams, 
Thomas Olney, John Smith, John 
Greene, John Coggeſhail, James 


Barker, William Field, and Joſeph 


Clarke, who, are herein nominated 
and appointed the preſent aſſiſtants 
of the company,. ſhall give the ſaid. 
engagement. to their, offices and 

laces reſpectively belonging, be- 
fore the ſaid Benedict Arnold and 
William Brenton, or one of them, 
to whom reſpectively we do here- 
»y give full power and authority 
to require, adminiſter .or receive 
the ſame. And further, win 
ang. pleaſure is, that all and every. 
other fyture governor, or deputy- 
Er wire to be electe ee 4c 

y virtue af theſe preſets, ſhall. 
give the ſaid engagement before 
two or more of the fad 2 
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of the ſaid company for the time 
being, unto whom we do, by theſe 


_ preſents, give full power and au- 


Lacan 


thority to require, adminiſter or 
receive the ſame ; and the ſaid aſ- 
ſiſtants, 'and every of them, and all 
and every other officer or officers, 


to be hereafter elected and choſen 


by virtue of theſe preſents, from 


time to time, ſha!l give the like 


engagements to their offices and 


places reſpectively belonging. be- 


fore the governor, or depuiy-go- 
vernor, for the time being; unto 
which ſaid governor, or deputy-go- 
vernor, we do by theſe preſents 


give full power and authotity to 


require, adminiſter, ar receive the 
ſame accordingly. And we do 
likewiſe, for us, our heirs and ſuc- 


_ eeſfors, give and grant unto the 
ſaid governor and company, and 


their” ſucceſſors, by theſe preſents, 
that fot᷑ the more peaccable and or- 
derly government of the ſaid plan- 


tations, it ſhall and may be lawful 


tor the governor, deputy-governor, 


aſſiſtants; and all other officers and 


miniſters, of the ſaid company, in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
exerciſe of government, in the ſaid 
plantations, to uſe, exerciſe, and 
put in execution, ſuch methods, 
rules, orders, and directions, not 
being contrary and repugnant to 
the laws and ſtarutes of this our 
realm, as has been heretofore gi- 
ven, uſed, and accuſtomed in ſuch 
caſes reſpectively, to be put in 
practice, until, at the next or ſome 
other general aſſembly, eſpecial 

oviſion ſhall be made and ordain- 
ed in the caſes aforeſaid.” And we 
do further, for us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, give and grant unto the 
faid governor and company, and 
their ſuccefors, by theſe preſents, 
thar it ſhall and may be lawful to 
and for the faid governor, or in his 
abſence the deputy-governor, and 
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powered 


major part of the ſaid aſſiſtants for 
the time being, at any time, when 
the ſaid general aſſembly is not ſt 
ting, to nominate, appoint, and 
conſtitute ſuch and ſo many com- 
manders, governors, . and milita 

officers, as to them ſhall ſeem re- 
quilite, for the leading, condu@- 
ing, and training up the inhabitants 
of the ſaid plantations in martial at- 
fairs, and for the defence and ſafe - 
guard of the ſaid plantations; and 
that it ſhall and may be lawful $0 
and for all and every ſuch com- 
mander, governor, and militaf 

officer, that ſhall be ſo as aforeſaid, 
or by the governor, or in his ab- 
ſerce the deputy-governor, and fix 
of the aſſiſtants, and major part of 
the freemen of the ſaid company, 


_ preſent at any general aſſemblies, 


e e appcented and conſti- 
tuted, according to the tenor of 
bis and their reſpective commiſſions 
and directions, to aſſemble, exerciſc 
in arms, marſhal, array, and put 
in warlike poſture, the inhabitants 
of the ſaid. colony, for their eſpe- 
cial defence and ſafety; and to lead 
and conduct the ſaid inhabitants, 
and to encounter, repulſe, and re- 


Aſt by force of arms, as well by ſea 


as by land, and alſo to kill, lay and 
deſtray, by all fitting ways, enter- 
prizes, ard means whatſoever, all 
and every ſuch perſon.or perſons, 
as ſhall at any time hereaſter at- 
tempt or enterprize the deſtruction. 
invaſion, detriment or annoyance 


of the ſaid inhabitants or planta- 


tions; and to uſe and exerciſe the 
law martial, in ſuch;caſes only as 
occaſion ' ſhall neceſſatily require; 
and to take and ſurpriſe, by all 
ways and means whatſoever, all and 
every ſuch. perſon and perſons, 
with their ſhip or ſhips, armour, 
ammunition, or other goods of ſuch 
perſons as ſhall in hoſtile manner 
invade or attempt the defeming of 
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powered to chuſe its qwn' governor, and to hold h 
120 aſſemblies 


the ſaid plantation, or the hurt of of England, fit for that purpoſe, 
the ſaid company and inhabitants; that the perſon or perſons commit- 
and upon juſt cauſes to invade and ting any ſuch robbery or ſpail, ſhall, 


1 deſtroy the natives, Indians, or o- within the time limited by fuch 
3 ther enemies of the ſaid colony. proclamation, make full reftitution 
: Nevertheleſs, our wilt; and plea- or fatisfatiop of all ſuch injuries 
4 ſure. is, and we do hereby declare, done or committed, ſo as the ſaid 
" to the reſt of our colonies in New- | Prince, or others (0 complaining. 
8 Eugland, that it ſhall not be law: may be fully ſatisfied and content- 
A ful for this our {aid colony of ed; and if the ſaid perſon or per- 
A Riode- land and Providence pan ſons, who ſhall commit any ſuch 
4 tations in America, in New-Eng- robbery or ſpail, ſhail not make ſa- 
6 land, to invade the natives inha- tisfaQjon accordingly Within ſuck 
bu hiting within the hounds and limits time ſo to be limited, that then we. 
of their ſaid colonies, without the our heirs and fuccefſprs; will put 
J knowledge and conſent, of the ſaid ſuch perſon or perſons out of our 
* other colonies. And it is hereby allegiance and prateRion z and that 
x dec ared, that it thall not be law- then it ſhall and may be lawtul and 
of tut to or fut the reſt of the colonies fee for all princes or others, to pro- 
7 tg inzade or moleſt the native In- ſecute with hoſtility ſuch offenders. 
* dſaus. or any other inhabitants in- and every of them, their and every 
* habiting within the bounds or li- of their procurers, aiders, abbet- 
of mits hereafter mentioned, (they tors and counſellors, in that behalf. 
ny having ſubjected themſelves unto Provided alſo, and our expreſs will 
TR 13, and being by us taken into our and pleaſure is, and we do by theſe 
ut oa protection) without the pretents, for us, our heirs and ſuc- 
its knowledge and conſent of the go- ceſſors, ordain and appoint, that 
e- rernor and company of our colony theſe preſents ſhall not in any man- 
ad of Rhode-Illand and Providence ner hinder any of our loving fub- 
ts, plantation. Aiſo our will and jects whatſoever, from uſing and ex- 
re- peaſure is, and we do berchy de- erciſing the trade of fiſhing upon 
ea clate unto all Cbriſtian Tings, the coaſt of New-England in Ame- 
nd Princes and States, that if any per- rica, but that they, and every or 
er- ſon, which ſhall hereatter be of the any of them, ſhall have full and free 
all ſud company or plantation, or any power and liberty to continue and 
ns, other by appointment of che ſaid uſe the trade of ſiſhing upon the ſaid 
at- governor and company, for the coaſt, in any of the ſeas thereunts 
on, time. being, ſhall at any time or adjoining, cr any arms of the fea, 
ce times hereafter rob or ſpoil, by ſez or ſalt- Water, rivers and creeks, 
ta- Dr land, or do any burt, or unlaw+ where they bave been accuſtomed 
the ul hoſtility, to any of the ſubjects to fiſh, and to build aud ſet upon 
- 28 of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, of the waſte land belonging to the laid 
re; ay of the ſubjects of any Prince colony and plantations, tuch wharts, 
all or Rate, being then in a league with ſtages, aud work-houles as ſhall be 
and lis, our heirs and ſuccefiors ; upon neceſſary for the ſalting, drying and 
ns, complaint of fuck injury done to and keeping of their fiih, to be ta- 
ur, ay fluch Prince or State, or their ken or gotten upon that coaſt. And 
ach \ubjects, we, our - heirs and ſuc- further, for the encourage ment of 
ner dellors. will make open proclama- the inhabitants of our ſald con 
z of 00, within ahy parts of our rcam of Providence plantation, to ſet up- 
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* dame in the year, in the months of May and Oc. 
tober, 

{ct 
on the buſineſs of taking whales, it gers, as ſhall-or will willingly ac- ad 
ſhall be lawful for — f them in and to Rat faid We 
them. having ſtruck a whale, du colony and plantation, except ſuch of 

tus, or other great fiſh, it or them perſon or gerſons as are or ſhall be 20 

—— unto that coaſt, and into therein reſtrained by us, our heirs ca 

aud ſucceffors, or any law or ft+tyte ſo 

of this realm; and alſo to ſhip and er 

trahſport all and all manner of ett 

| goods, thattels, merchandize, and iy 

| e o, to hill and order otber thitigs what ſoever, that arc of. 

for the beſt advantage wit or that be uſeful or neceſſary for the dr: 

Jeſtation making no ul ſaid plantations, and defence there- the 

I of, and ofua)ly tranſported, and nat col 

ibited by any law or ſtatute of the 

this our realm ; yielding and paying ſou 

unto us, our heirs an ſucceffors, co 

ſuch the duties, cuſtoms and ſub- ing 

| pony ; A ar Fany of fidies, as are pr onght tobe paid or thr 
inhabitants of our fa lony — payable for the ſame. And further, hor 

- fet upon the planting of Wed, - onrwill and pleaſure is, and we do, dor 

il aud climate both ſeeming for us, our heirs and ſocceſſors, at- Nat 

to concur to the produc- dain, declare and grant unto the liet 

tion ot wines) or be induſtrious in ſaid governor aud campany, and "ce 

of fiſhing-banks, in their ſucceſſors, which are already unt 

Vr about the ſaid colony. we will, planted and ſettled within our faid run 

from time to time, give and aliow colony of Providence plantations, vide 

all gue and fitting encouragement or which ſhall hereafter go to inhz- eaſt 

therein, as to others in caſes of like bit within the ſaid colony, and al five 

nature: And further of our more and every cf their children which Sea 

ample- grace, certain knowledge, have been born there, or going thi- Patt 

and mere motion, we have given and ther or returning from thence, hall er 

"granted, and by theſe preſents, for have and enjoy all liberties and in- and 

us, Dur heirs and ſucceſſors, do gire munities of free and natural fub- hne 

| and grant, unto the ſaid governor jects, within any the dominions of the 
| and company of the'Englith colony us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, to all ip ſets 
| of Rhode Tfland and — rents, conſtruclions and purpoſes out 
Plantation i in the Narraganſett bay 8 hat ſoe ver, as if they and every of cula 
| ap New-Etgland, in America, and them were born within the realm don! 
| d every inhabitant there, and to of England. And further know je, wick 
| perry per fon and perſons trading that we, of our more abundant catu 
| -thither, and to every ſuch perſon or grace, certain knowledge, and mer land, 
perſons as are or ſhall be free of the motion, | bave given, granted and ther 
Aid colony, ful power and autho- confirmed, and by theſe preſents, Min 
E 2. from time to time, and àt all for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do and | 

times hereafter, to take, ſhip, tfanſ- zwe, grant and confirm, unto the and 
2 and carry away, out, of any of ſaid governor and company, and the | 

realms and Comnions. for and their ſuccefſors. all that part of our only 

towards the plantation and defence domini ons, in New England, in K — 
$ 


of the faid colony, ſuch and fo ma- 
vy of our loving ſubjeCts and firan- 


merica, containitig the > Nahantick 
aud Nanhygauſett alias 1 


tober. The charter of this province is as com 


ſett bay and countries and parts 
adjacent, bounded on the weſt, or 
weſterly, to the middle or channel 
of a river theres commonly calied 


and known by the name of Paw 


catuck alias Pawcawtuck river, and 


ſu along the ſaid river, as the great- - 


er or middle ffream thereof reach- 
eth or lies up into the north coun- 

y,northwarJ unto the head there- 
of. and from thence by a ſtrait line 
drawn due north, until it meet with 
the ſouth line of the Maſſachuſets 
colony, and on the north or nor- 


therly by the aforeſaid ſouth or 


ſoutherly line of the Maiſachuſets 
colony or plantation, and extend- 
ing towards the eaft or eaſtwardly 
three Engliſh miles, to the eaſt and 
north-eaſt of the moſt eaſtern and 
dortk eaſtern parts of the aforeſaid 
farraganſett-bay, as the faid bay 
lieth or extendeth itſelf from the 
ocean on the ſouth or ſouthwardly, 
unto the mouth of the river which 


runneth towards the town of Pro- 


vidence, and from thence along the 
taſtwardiy fide or bank of the ſaid 
fiver (higher called by the name of 
Seacunk river) up to the falls called 
Patucket falls, being the moſt weſt- 
verdly hne of P'y month colony; 
and ſo from the faid falls, in a ftrait 
line due north, until it meet with 
the aforeſaid line of the Maſſachu- 
ſets eolony, and bounded on the 
| the ocean, and in parti- 
culat the lands belonging to the 
town of Providerice, Patuxet, War- 
wicke, Miſquammac ock alias Paw- 
catuck, and the reſt upon the main 
land, in the tra& aforeſaid, toge- 
ther with Rhode-Iſland, Blocke- 
Ind, and all the reſt of the iſlands 
and banks in the Narraganſett bay, 
and bordering upon the coaſt of 
the tract aforeſaid, ( Fiſhers-Iſland 
only excepted) together with all 
firm lands, ſoils, grounds, havens, 
ports, rivers, waters, fiſhings, mines 


. * 
: J as 
* * 
* 


royal, and all other mines, minerals, 
precious ſtones, quarries, wood 
wood-grounds, rocks; ſlates, and 
and ſingular other commadities, 


Juriſdictions, - royalties, ' privileges, 


franchiſes, preminences and here- 
ditaments whatſoever, within the 
ſaid tract, bounds, lands and flands 


aforeſaid, to them or any of them 


belonging, or in any-wiſe appertain- 
ing. To bave.and to hold theſame, 


unto the ſaid governor. agd com- 


pany, and their ſicceſſors for ever, 
upon truſt, for the uſe and benefit 
of themſelves, and their aſſociates, 
freemer of the ſaid colony, their 


heirs and aſſigns. Tobe holden of 


us, our hetrs and ſucceſſors as of the 
manor of \Eat-Greenwich, in our 
county of Kent, in free and common 
ſocage, and not in capite, nor by 
Knight's ſervice. Yielding and pay- 
ing therefore to ns, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, only the fifth part of all 
the ore of gold and filver, whick 
from time to time, and at all times 
hereafter, ſhall be there gotten, had 
or obtained, in lieu and ſatisſaction 
of all ſervices, duties, nes, forfei- 
tures made or to be made, claims 
and demands whatſoever, to be to 
us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, there- 
fore or thereout rendered, made or 
paid; any grant or clauſe, in a late 
grant to the governor and company 
of Connecticut colony in America, 


to the contrary thereof in any wiſe 


notwithſtanding : the aforeiaid Faw- 
catuck river has ing deen yielded 
after much debate, for the fixed and 
certain donnds between theſe our 
ſaid colonies, by the agents thereof, 
who have alla agreed, that the faid 
Pawcatuck river ſhall be alſo called 
alias Narrogancett or Natroganſett 
river, and to prevent future diſputes 
that otherwiſe might atiſe thereby, 
for ever.hereafter, ſhall be conftru- 
ed, deemed and taken to be the 
Narroganeett river, in our late grant 


pleat: * 
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It is poſſible for any royal charter to be; and if the 


. . a 2 
— ſoyereigns of England had ever any power to grant 


| franchiſes of that ſort, this is undoubtedly as good a” 
ſecurity for rhe liberties of that proxtee, a reaſon 


wauld deſite “. n 2276 0 
In reading the annals of nations, men Who have no 
dther object in view except truth, would be ready to 
conclude from this and the following charter, that 
theſe two provinces were to all intents and purpoſes 
as free & any of the freeholders, in Great Britain, 
and had as, good a right to be their own legiſlatures, 
as either the freemeg of counties or towns in England. 
Bur caſuiſts who hate à mind to diſpute every thing, 
and can, for particular ends and reaſons, affirm what 
no man of common ſenſe is able to give his aſſent to, 


think no ſhame to deny the very immediate fignifica- 


to Conne@icut colony, mentioned 
&8 the eaſterly bounds of that co- 
Tony. And further, our will and 
pleaſure is, that in all matters of 

ublic- controverſies, which ma 

out between our colony of Pro- 
vidence - plantation, to make their 
appeal therein to us, our heirs and 
ſuccefſors, for redreſs in ſuch caſes, 
within thts out realm of England ; 
and that it ſhall be lawful to and 
for the inhabitants of the {aid colo- 
ny of Providence plantation, with- 
out lett or moleſtation, to paſs and 
repaſs with freedom into and 
through the reſt of the Engliſh co- 
lonies, upon their lawful and civil 
6ccaſions, and to converſe, and ho d 
commerce, and trade with ſuch of 
the inhabirants of our other Engffh 
colonies as ſhalt be willing to admit 
them thereunto, they 'behaving 
themſelves peaceably among them; 


. Lon 
any act, clauſe or ſentence, in any. 
of the ſaid colonies provided, or 
that ſhall be provided, to the con- 
trary in any wiſe notwithflanding. 
And laſtly, we do ſor us, our heirs 
and ſuceeſſors ordoin and grant un- 
to the ſaid governor aud contpany, 
and their ſuecèſſors, by theſe pre- 
ſ-nts, that theſe our letters patent: 
ſhall be firm, good, effectual and a- 
vailable, in all things;.in the law, 
to all intents, conſtructions and pur- 
poſes whatſoever, according to our 
true intent and meaning herein be- 
fore declared; and ſhall be conſtru- 
ed, reputed and adjudged, in all 
caſes, moſt favourably, on the be- 
half, and for the beſt benefit and be- 
hoof of the ſaid governor and com- 
pany, any their ſuccefſors, althovg" 
expreſs mention, &c. In witvels, 


&c. witneſs, &c. | 
Per Ipſum Regen. 


CEO ECTITCWUT CRAKTER.... 
Charles the Second, by the grace preſents ſhall come, greet've: 


ereas by the ſeveral navie ation 
diſcoverics, 


of God, &c. to all to whom theſe 
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tion of this charter. As if words either had no mean- 


ing, or were liable to change their ſignification at the 
nod of politicians, they boldly affirm, that theſe colo · 
nies never had a right to. be their own legiſlators. 
lt would be accounteda very hard caſe in England, 
for no juſt reaſon, to take away the charters of all cor 
porations in the nation, many of which haye no other 
ſecurity than the grants of princes, and the preſcrip 
tion of time. If theſe ſocieties were refuſed the pri- 
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vilege of repreſentation, a according to the laws of the 
SENT Nn | land, 


diſcoveries, and ſucceſsful planta - 
tions of divers of our loving ſu 

jects of this our realm of England, 
ſeveral lands, iſlands; places, colo- 
nies and plantations, have been or- 
dained and ſettled in that part of 
the continent of America called 
New-Eugland, and thereby the 


trade and commerce there hath 


been of late years much increaſed ; 
and whereas we have been inform- 
ed by the humble petition, of our 
truſty and well-beloved Jobn Win- 
trop; John Maſon, Samuel Willis, 
Henry Clarke, Matthew Allen, 
John Tappen, Nathan Gould, 
Kichard Treate. Richard Lord, 
Henry Woolcot, John Talcott, 
Daniel Clerke, John Ogden, Tho- 
mas Wells, Obadiah Brewen, John 
Glerke, Anthony Hawkins, John 
Deming, and Matthew Camfield, 
being perſons principally intereſts, 
ed in our colony or plantation of 
Connecticut in New-England, that 
the ſame colony, or the [greateſt 
part thereof, was purchaſed and 
obtained for great and valuable 
conſiderations, and ſome other 
part thereof gained by conqueſt, 
and with much difficulty, and at 
the only endeavours, experce and 
charge of them and their aſſociates. 
and thoſe under whom they claim, 
ſubdued and improved, and there- 
by become a conſiderable inlarge- 
ment and addition of our domini-- 


ons and intereſt there: now know 
ye, that in confideration thereof, 
and in regard. the ſaid colony is re- 
mote from other of the Engliſh plan- 
tations in the places aforeſaid, and 
to the end the affairs and bufineſs, 
which ſhall from time to time hap- 
pen or ariſe concerning the ſame, 
may be duly ordered and managed. 
we have thought. fit, at the bum- 
ble petition of the perſons afore- 
ſaid, and are aciouſly pleaſed to 
create and make them a body po- 
litie and corporate, with the 
powers and privileges herein after- 


mentioned; and accordingly our. 


will and pleaſure is, and our eſpe- 
cial — Sn e e, and 
mere motion, we have ordained, 
conſtituted. and declared, and by 
theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, do ordain, conſtitute 
and declare, that they the ſaid John. 
Wintrop, John Maſon, Samuel 
Willis, 3 Clerke, Matthew Al- 
len, John Tappen, Nathan Gould, 
Richard Treate, Richard Lord, 
Henry Wollcott. John Talcott, 
Daniel Glerke, John Ogden, Tho- 
mas Wells, Obadiah Brewen, John 
Clerke, Anthony Hawkins, John 


Deming, and Matthew Camfield. 


and all ſuch others, as now are, or 
hereafter ſhall be, admitted and 
made free of the company and ſo- 
ciety of our colony of Connecticut, 
in America, ſhall, from tin, e to 
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land, they corld not be jaſtly obRgedtopay any revenue 
to che government. IH the cafe of the coloniſts be 
different from this; they are only ſla ves, and not free 
ſubjects of the Britiſn empirmſee. 
: Virginia; whieh firſt had a very large ſignification, 
though granted to x company then reſident in Lon- 
don, is held by much the ſame” tenare as the other 
evlonies,” with this difference, that the councit has, 


A. D. 1777. 


by the eharter, a power to make laws for the good 


c 


time, aud for ' ever hereafter, be 
ohe body corporate politic, in 
fact and name, by the name of 
dvernor and Company of the 
glifh colony of Connecticut, in 
New. England, in America; and 


that'by e fame name they, and 


their fucceſſors mall nd may have 
perpetual ſucceſfion. anti hall and 
may be per ſons able and capable 
zn the: fat, to plead and de im- 


pas to anſwer and to be an- 
r 


q unto, to defend and be de- 


fended,” in alt and fngular ſuits, 


exufes, quarrels, matters, aQions, 
and things, of what Kind or nature 


foever ; and 'alfy, to have, take, 


offeſs, - acquire, and ' purchaſe 
ds, tepements,” or heredita- 


ments, or any goods or chattels, 


and the fame” to leaſe grant, de- 
miſe, alien, 
poſe of, as our other liege 

of this our realm of England, or 


any other corporation or body po- 
; lle within the ſame, may lad Hal- 


ly do: And further, That the faid 
23 and company, and their 
acceſſors, ſhall aud may, for ever 


hereafter, hve a rommon ſeal to 


ſerve and uſe for al cauſes, mat - 
ters, things, and affairs whatſoever. 
them and their ſucceſſors, and 


the ſame ſeal to alter, change, 


break, and make new, ſrom time 
to time, at their wills and plea- 
ſures, ag they-ſhall think fit. And 


bargain, Tell, and dif-' 
* the people thereof. ' And for the 


of the colony, (according to their own diſcretion j 


whereas 


further, we wit and ordain, and by 
theſe preſents, for ts, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, do declare and appoint, 
That, for the better ordering and 
managing of the affairs and buſi- 
nels of the faid e ompany, and their 
ſacc eſſors, there fhall be one go- 
vernor, one deputy-governor, and 
twelve affiſtants, to be, from time 
to time, conſtituted, elected, and 


ehoſen, out of the freemen of the 


ſaid company, for the time being. 
it ſuch manner and form as Here- 
after, in theſe preſents, is expreſſed; 
which faid officers ſhalſ apply them- 
ſefves to take care for the beſt diſ- 
pofſng and ordering of the genera} 

incfs and affairs of and and con- 
cerning the lands and heredita- 
ments herein aſter- mentioned to 
be granted, and the plantation 
thereof, and the government of 


better exectition ot our royat plea- 
ſare/ herein, we do, for us, our 
heirs and ſucceffors, aſſign, name, 
conſtitute. and int the afore- 
ſaid John Wintrop to be the firſt 
and 11 the faid 
company, and the faid John Ma- 
ſon to be the deputy-governor. and 
the ſaid Samuel Willis. Matthew 
Allen, Nathan Gould, Henry 
Clerke, Richard Treate, John Og- 
den, Thomas Tappen, John Tal- 
cott, Thomas wells, Henry Wool- 
cott, Richard, Lord and Daniel 


Clerke, 


- 
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whereas the other coloniſts are bound to confine all 


new laws to the ſpirit of the conſtitution of, Great 
Britain. This is a power granted 49 perſons living 
within England, to rule Britiſh ſubjeRts at diſcretion, 
which is not conſiſtent, with either the character of 
Engliſhmen, nor the conſtitution of England. There are 


three charters which were granted at different times hy 


King James the firſt, to the Virginia company, one to 


Clerk, to be the twelve preſent 
aſſiſtants of the ſaid company, to 
continue in the faid ſeveral offices 


reſpectively until the ſecond Thurſ- 


day, which ſhall be in the month 
f October, now next coming. 
And further, we will, and by theſe 


pros for us, our heirs and 


ſucceſſors, do ordain and grant, 


That the governor of the ſaid 


company, for the time being, or 
in his abſence, by occafion of fick- 
neſs, or otherwiſe, by his leaye 


or permiſſion, the deputy gover- 
no for the time 3 wall and 
may, from time to time, upon all 
occaſions, give order for the aſ- 
ſembling the ſaid company, and 
calling them together, to conſult 
and adviſe of the buſineſs and af- 
fairs of the ſaid company, and 


that, for ever hereafter, twice in 


every year, that is to ſay, on every 


| Tecond Thurſday in October, and 
on every ſecond Thurſday in May, 


or oftner, in caſe it ſhall be requi- 


lite. the affiſtants and ſreemen of 


the ſaid company, or ſuch bf them 


not exceeding two perſons from 


each place, town, or city, who 
ſhall be, from time to time, there- 
unto elected or deputed by the ma- 


- jor part of the freemen of the re- 


ſpettive towns, cities, and "places 
for which they ſhall be fo elected 
or deputed, ſhall bave a general 
meeting or aſſembly, then and 


Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Sommers, and others, 
April 10, 1606, and two 


to the treaſurer and com- 
Pany 


there to conſult and ↄdviſe in ard 
about the affairs and buſineſs of 


' the ſaid company 3 and that the go- 


vernor, or in his abſence the depu- 
ty governor, of the ſaid company 
for the time being, and ſuch ofthe 
aſſiſtants and freemen of the ſaid 
company as ſhaſl te ſo elected or 
deputed, and be preſent at ſuch 
meeting or aſſemby. ot the great- 
eſt number of them, whereof the 
overnor or deputy governor, and 
of the aſſiſtants, at leaſt, to be 


ſeven, ſhall be called the general 
aſſembly, and ſhall have full power 
and authority to alter and change 
their days and times af pes. or 
ng 


general aſſemblies, for the ele 
the govetnor, deputy governor, 
and affiſtaots, or other officers. 


or any bther courts, aſſemblies, 


or meetings, and to chuſe, nomi- 
nate, and appoint ſuch, and ip 
many other perſons. as they ſhall 
think fit, and all be willing to 
accept the ſame, to be free of the 
ſaid company and body politic, 


and them into the ſame-to admit. 


and to eleR and conſtitute fuch 
oificers as they ſhall think fit and 
requiſite for the ordering, mana- 
ging, and diſpoſing of the affairs 
of the ſaid governor and compan 

and their ſucceſſors, And we do 
hereby, for ns, our heirs, and ſuc- 
et ſſors, eſtabliſh and ordain, That 
one in the year, forever hereaſter, 
WTI * namely 


| 
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' pany for Virginia, the one dated March 23, 1609, 


and the other March 12, 1611-2. 
exceedingly long an 


"choſen for the year enſuing, b 
ſuch greater part of the ſaid com- 


end of this volume. 


Theſe being 


d tedious, ſhall he given at the 


Pennſylvania, which is a proprietory colony, was 


namely, the ſaid ſecond Thurſday 
in May, the governor, deputy go- 
vernor and afliftants, of the ſai 

company, and other officers ofthe 
ſaid company, or ſuch of them as 


the ſaid general afſembly ſhall ' 
think fit, 8 


all be, in the ſaid ge- 
neral court andaſſembly, to be held 
from that day ar time, newly 


pany, for the time | being, then 


and there preſent. 


And if the governor, deputy-g 
vernor, and affiſtants, by theſe pre- 
ſents appointed, or ſuch as here- 

after be newly choſen into their 
rooms, or any of them, or any o- 
ther the officer to be appointed 
for the ſaid company, ſhall die, 
or be removed from his or their 
ſeveral offices or peed before the 
ſaid general day of election, (whom 
we do hereby declare, for any miſ- 
demeanour or default, to be re- 
moveable by the governor, aſſiſt- 
ants, and company, or ſuch great- 
er part of them, in any of the 
ſaid public courts to be aſſembled 
as is aforeſaid) that then, and in e- 
very ſuch caſe, it ſhall and may he 
lawful to and for the governor, de- 
puty-governor, and aſſiſtants, and 
company aforeſaid, or ſuch greater 
part of them ſo to be aſſembled, 
as jis-aforefarid in any of their aſ- 
ſemblies, to proceed to a new 


granted to the proprietor, William Penn, much in the 
ſame manner as the others are granted to the proprie- 
tors and poſſeſſors thereof. The charter gives Sir Wil- 
liam power to make laws, raiſe money by the con- 
ſent of the freemen or their deputies, to appoint judges 


and 


election of one or more of their 
company, in the room or place, 
rooms or places, of ſuch governor, 
deputy-governor, aſſiſtant. or o- 
ther officer or officers ſo dying, or 
removed, according to their diſcre- 
tions. And immediately upon, and 
after ſuch eleQion, or e Fan 
made of ſuck governor, deputy- 


by governor, affiſtant or aſſiſtants, ar 
any other officer of the ſaid com- 
any, in manner and form afore- 


aid, the authority, office, and 
power before given to the former 
governor, deputy-governor, or o- 


ther officer and offices ſo removed, 


in whoſe ſtead and place new ſhall 
be choſen, ſhall, as to him and them 
and every of them reſpectively, 
ceaſe and determine. Provided a 

ſo and our will and pleaſure is, 
That as well ſuch as are by theſe 
preſents appointed to be the pre- 
ſent governor, deputy-governor, 


and aſſiſtants of the ſaid company, 


as thuſe that ſhall ſucceed them, 
and all other officers to be appoint- 
ed and choſen as aforeſaid, ſhall, 
before they undertake. the execu- 
tion of their {aid offices and places 
reſpectively, take their ſeveral and 
reſpective corporal oaths, for the 


due and faithful pertormance of 


their duties in the ſeveral offices 
and places, before ſuch perſon or 
perſons as are, by theſe preſents, 
hereafter appointed to take and 

receive 
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and officers neceſſary for the probates of wills, a 
power to pardn crimes, except murder and high 


treaſon, and in theſe to grant reprieves. Alſo to make 


any laws not repugnant to the laws of England. But 


in doubtful caſes, the ſubjects were allowed to appeal 
to the King. In this charter there is a particular re- 


ſerve concerning the Britiſh parliament with regard to 


taxation; this power of parliament is expreſſed in the 
charter; for it is ſaid no taxes ſhall be laid upon the 


inhabitants but by act of aſſembly or act of parliament. 


receive the ſame; that is to ſay, 
The ſaid John Wintrop. who is 


herein before nominated and ap- 


pointed the preſent governor of the 
ſaid company, ſnall take the ſaid 


. oath before one or more of the 


maſters of our court of chancery, 
for the time being; unto which 
maſter of chancery we do, by theſe 
preſents, give full power and au- 
thority to adminiſter the ſaid oath 
to the ſaid John Wintrop accord- 
ingly; aud tae ſaid John Ma- 
ſon, who is herein before nomina- 
ted and appointed the preſent de- 
puty-governor of the (aid compa- 
ny, ſhall take the ſaid oath before 
the ſaid John Wiatrop, or any two 
of the aſſiſtants of the ſaid com- 
pany ; unto whom' we do, by theſe 
preſents, give full power and au- 
thority to adminiſter the ſaid oath 
lo the ſaid John Maſon according- 
ly; and the ſaid Samuel Willis, 
Henry Clerke, Matthew Allen, 
John Tappen, Nathaniel Gould, 
Richard Treat, Richard Lord, 
wo Wolicot, John Talcott, Da- 
nel Clerke, John Ogden, and Tho- 
mas Wells, who are herein before 
nominated and appointed the pre- 
ſent aſſiſtants of the ſaid company, 
ſhall take the oath before the ſaid 
john Wintrop, and Jobn Maſon, 
or one of them; to whom we do 
dereby give full power and autho- 
"ty to adminiſter the ſime accor- 
eivoly, And out further will and 


Such 


pleaſure is, That all and every go- 
vernor, or deputy-governor, to be 
eleced and choſen, virtue of 


. theſe preſents, ſhall. take the ſaid 


oath before two or more of the aſ- 
ſiſtants or the ſaid company, for 
the time being; unto whom we 


do, by theſe preſents, give full 


power and authority to give and 
adminiſter the faid oath according- 


ly. And the ſaid aſſiſtants, and e- 


very of them, and alior every other 
officer or officers to be hereafter 
choſen, from time to time, to take 
the ſaid oath before the governor 
or deputy-governor, for the time 
being ; unto which ſaid governor, 


ve do, by theſe preſents give full 


power and authority to adminiſter 
the ſame accordingly. And fur- 
ther, of our more ample grace, cer- 


tain knowledge, and mere motion, 


we have given and grantes, and by 
zal preſents, for us, our he irs and 
ucceſfors, do give and grant unto 
the ſaid governor and company of 
the Engliſh colony of Connecticut,. 
in New-England, in America, and 
to every inhabitant there, and to 
every perſon and perſons trading 
thither, and to every ſuch perſon 
and perſons as are or ſhall be free 
of the ſaid colony. full power and 
authority, from time to time and 
at all times hereafter, to take, ſhip, 

tranſport, and carry away, for and 
towards the plantation and defeuce 
of the id colony, fuck of our lo- 
ar 
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Such as | have accepted of this charter ought not to 
complain of parliamentary taxation, unleſs they un. 
derſtood that they were both to have a repreſentation 


ving ſubjects and ſtrangers as ſhall, 
or will, willingly accompany them, 
in and to their ſaid colony and 
plantation, except ſuch perſon or 


ſtrained by us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors; and alſo to ſhip and tranſ- 
-port all; and all manner of goods, 
chattels, merchandizes, and other 
things whatſoever. that are or ſhall 
be uſcful or neceſſary for the in- 
habitants of the ſaid colony, and 
may lawful y be tranſported thi- 
ther; nevertheleſs not to be diſchar- 

ged of payment to us, our heirs and 
e of the duties, cuſtoms, 
and ſubſidies, which are or ought 
to be paid or payable for the ſame. 
- And further, our will and pleaſure 
is, and we do, for us, our heirs, 
and ſucceſſors; ordaia, declare and 
grant unto the ſaid governor and 
company, and their ſucceſſors, 
that ali and 7 1 the ſubjects of 
us, our heirs or ſucceffors, which 
all go to inhabit within the ſaid 
colony, and every of their children 
which ſhall happen to be horn 
there, or on the fea; in going thi- 

| 2 ther, or returning from theace, 
ſhall have and enjoy all liberties, 
| and immunities, of free and natu- 

ral ſubjects within any of the do- 
minions of us, our heirs or ſucceſ- 
ſors, to all jutents, cenſtructions 


rſons as are or ſhall be therein 


in their own aſſemblies, and in the parliament of Bri. 
tain; whichit is manifeſt they never dreamed of, This 
ſhews us that the far greater part of thoſe patent pri. 
vileges are imperfect, and chat many arguments taken 
from grants are in the nature of the thing inconcluſive 
in point of juſtice and natural right. 

Mr Pen, according to his charter, framed a ſyſten 
of government for the ruling the province of Penſylya. 


na 
and purpoſes whatſoever, as if they 


and every of them, were born 


within the realm of England. And 
we do authorize, and empover 
the governor, or in his abſence the 
deputy-governor for the time be- 
meg, to appoint two or mote of the 
laidaſſiſtants, at any of their courts 
or aſſemblies to be held as afore- 
aid, to have power and authority 
to adminifter the oath of ſuprema- 
cy and obedience to all and every 
perſon and perſons, which ſhall at 
any time or times hereatter go ot 
pais into the ſaid colony of Con- 


neQicut ; unto which ſaid aſſiſt- 


ants, ſo to be appointed as afore- 


aid, we do by theſe preſents give 


full power and authority to admi- 
niſter the faid oath accordingly. 
and we further of our eſpecial 


grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, give and grant unte 


the ſaid governor and company of 
the Engliſh colony of Connecticut 
in New-England in Ametica, and 
their ſucceſſors, that it ſhall and 
may be lawful to and for the go. 
vernor, or deputy governor, and 
ſuch of the aſſiſtants of the faid 
company for the time . ab 
ſhall. be aſſembled in any of the 
general courts aforeſaid, or in any 


courts to be eſpecially ſummoned 


or aſſembled for that purpoſe, 4 
88 e | 
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nia, conſiſting of forty articles, which boch ſhew his 
wiſdom and juſtice, as proptietor of that province. 
The preface to the frame, and the form itſelf, are ex- 
preſſed as follows: Ran lb fon 
« For particular Frames and Models, it will become 


My reaſons are : Firſt, That the age is too nice and 
difficult for it; there being nothing the wits of men 
ire more buſy and divided upon. *Tis true, they 


me to ſay little; and comparatively I wilt fay nothing. 


ſeem ro agree in the end, to wit, Happineſs ; but in 


the greater part of them, whereof 
the governor, or deputy governor, 
and x of the aſſiſtants, to be always 
ſeven, to erect aud make ſuch. 
judicatories for the hearing and de- 
termining of all actions, cauſes, 
matters, and things happening 
within the ſaid colony or plantation, 
and which ſnall be in diſpute and 
depending there, as they ſhall think 
fit and convenient; and alſo, from 
time to time, to make, ordain, and 
eſtabliſh, all manner of wholeſome 
and reaſonable laws, ſtaiutes, ordi- 
ances, directions, and inſtructions, 
not contrary to the law s of Eng- 
land, as well for ſettling the forms 
and ceremonies of government and 
magiſtracy, fit and neceſſary for 
the ſaid ptantation, and the inhab- 
ants there, as for naming and 
kling all ſorts of officers, both 
ſuperior and inferior, which they 
iha)l find needful for the govern- 
ment and plantation of the faid 
colony, and the diſtinguiſhing and 
ſetting forth of the ſeveral duties, 
powers and limits of every ſuch 
office and place, and the forms of 
ſuch oaths, not being contrary to 
the laws and ſtatutes of this our 
realm of England, to be admini- 
tered for the execution of the ſaid 
leveral offices and places; as alſo 
for the diſpoſing and ordering of 
the election of ſuch of the ſaid 
as are to be annually choſen, 


the 


and of ſuch others as fhall ſucceed, 
incaſe of death or removal, and ad- 
miniſtring the faid oath to the new- 
elected officers, and granting ne- 
ceſſary commiſſions, and for impo- 
fition of lawful fines, mulcts, im- 
priſonments, or other puniſhments, 
upon offenders and delinquents, ac- 
cording to the conrſe of other cor- 
porations within this our kingdom 
of England; and the ſame laws, 
fines, mulcts, aud executions, to 
alter. change, revoke, annul, re e aſe 
or pardon, under their common 


feal, as by the faid general aſſembly, 


or major part of them, ſhalt be 
thought fit; and for the dire cting, 
ruling and diſpoſing of all other 
matters and things, whereby our 
faid 3 inhabitants there, ey 
be fo 


religiouſly, peaccably and 


civilly governed, as their good life, 


and orderly converfation, may win 


and invite the natives of the country 
to the knowledge and obedience of 
the only true God and Saviour of 
mankind, and the Chriſtian Faith; 
which in our royal intentions, and 
the adventurers free profeſſion, is 
the only and principal end of this 
plantation; willing, commanding, 


and requiring, and by theſe pre- 


ſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, ordaining and appointing, 
that all ſuch laws, ſtatutes, and or- 
dinances, inſtructions, impoſitions 
and directions, as ſhall be ſo _— 
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by the goternor, deputy g 


publiſhed in writing under their 


common ſeal, ſhall carefully and 


duly be obſerved, kept, performed 
and put in execution, according 
to the true intent and meaning of 
the ſame ; and theſe out letters 
patents, or the duplicate or exem- 
plication thereof, ſhall be, to all 
ad every ſuch officers, fuperiors 
and inferiors, from time to time, 
for the putting of the ſame orders, 
laws, Ratutes, ordinances, inſtruc- 
tious and directions, in due execn- 
tion, againſt us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors a ſuſſicient warrant and di(- 
charge. Aud we do further, for 
us. our heirs and ſucceſſors give 
_ and grant unto the ſaid governor 
and company and their ſucceſſors, 


by theſe preſents, that it ſhall and 


may. be lawful to and for the chief 
com manders, governors and offi- 
cers of the ſaid company for he 
time being, who ſhall be reſident 
in the parts of New Eng land here 
after mentioned. and others inha- 
biting there, by their leave, admit - 
tance, appointment or direction, 
from time to time, and all times 
hereafter, for their ſpecial defence 
and ſafety, to aſſemble, marſhal, 
array, and put in warlike poſture, 
the inhabitants of the faid colony, 
and to commiſſionate, empower 


opel nor 
and aſſiſtants, as atoreſaid; and 


208 Thirdly, 
Io9956 ent, 4% DEQ 2 | 
and authorize 1045 war for per- 
ſons as they ſhall think Ft. to lead 
and conduct the ſaid inhabitants, 
and to encounter, expulſe, repel; 
and reſiſt by force of arms, as well 
by ſea as by land. and alſo to kill; 

ay and deftroy; by all fitting ways 
enterprizes and means whatſoever 
alt and every ſuch perfon or perſons 
as ſhall at any time” hereafter at- 
tempt or enterprize the deſtruction 
invaſion detriment or annoyance of 
the ſaid inhabitants and planta- 
tions, and to uſe and exerciſe the 
law martiabin ſuch cafes only as 
occaſion\fhalt require, and to take 
or ſurpriſe, by all ways and means 
whatſoever, all and every ſuch per- 


ſon or perfons, with their ſhips, ar- 


mour, ammunition, and other 
goods, of fuch as ſha il, in ſuch hoſ- 
tile manner, invade or attempt the 
defe ing of the ſaid plantation, or 
the hurt ot the faid' company and 
inhabitants; and, upon juſt caſes, 
to invade and deſtroy the natives or 
other enemies of the ſaid colony. 
Nevertheleſs: our will and pleaſure 
is, and we do hereby declare unto 
all Chriſtian kings, princes and 
ſtates, that if any perfons, which 
fhall hereafter be of the ſaid com- 
ang or plantation; of -any other, 

y appointment of the ſaid govern- 
or and company, for the time be- 
ing, ſhall at any time or times 7 — 
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Thirdly; I know what is ſaid by the ſeveral admirers 
of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, which are 
the rule of one, a few, and many, and are the 8 55 
common ideas of government, when men diſcouNC on 
that ſubject. But I chuſe to ſolve the controverſy 
with this ſmall diſtinQion, and it belongs to all three: 
Any government is free to the people under it (what- 
erer be the frame) where the laws rule, and the peo- 
ple are à party to thoſe laws; and more than this is 


1 I] 
' 11 
au 


tyranny, oligarchy, or confuſion, n. 
nnen . But 


after rob or ſpoil, by fea or by land, 
add do any hurt, violence, or un- 
lawful hoſtility, to any of the ſub- 
ets of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, 
or any of the any ay of any prince 
or ſtate, being then in league with 
us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, upon 
complaintpf ſuch injurydone to any 
ſuch prince or ſtate, or their ſub- 
jects, we, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
will make open proclamation with- 
in any parts of our realm of Eng- 
land, fit for that purpoſe, that the 
2 or pęrſons committing any 

h robbery of {poil ſhall, within 
t 


the time limited by ſuch procla- 
mation, make. full reſtitution or 
ſatisfaction of loch injuries done 


gr committed; ſo as the ſaid prince 
or others ſo complaining. may be 
fully ſatisfied and contented: And 
if the ſaid. perſon or perſons, who 
ſhall commit any ſuch robbery or 
{poil, ſhall not make ſatigfaction ac- 
cordingly. within ſuch time ſo to 
de limited, that then it ſhall and 
may be law ful for us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, to put ſuch perſon or 


derſons out of our allegiance and 


protection; and that it ſhall and 
may be la wful and free for all prin- 
ces and  o'hers to proſecute with 
hoſtilities ſuch offenders, and every 
of them, and every of their pro- 
curers, aiders, abettors, and coun- 
{lors in that behalf. Pro- 
faded alſo, and our expreſs will 


and pleaſure is, and we do, by 
theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, ordain and appcint, that 
theſe preſents ſhallnot, in any man- 
ner, hinder any of our loving ſub- 
jects whatſoever to uſe and exer- 
ciie the trade of fiſhing, upon the 
coaſt of New-England in America; 
but they. and every or any of them 
ſhall have full and free power and 
liberty to continne and uſe the ſai 
trade of fiſhing upon the ſaid coaſt, 
in any of the feas thereunto ad- 
joining, or any arms of the ſeas, or 
Galt-water rivers, where they have 
been accuſtomed to fiſh; and to 
build and ſet upon the waſte lands 
belonging to the ſaid colony of 
Connecticut, ſuch wharfs, ſtag 
and work-houſes, as ſhall be ne- 
eeſſary for the ſaltlug, drying, and 
keeping of their fiſh, to be taken 
or gotten upon that coaſt ; any 
thing in theſe preſents contained to 
the contrary notwithſtanding. And 
know ye further, that we, of our 


more abundant grace, certain 


knowledge, and mere motion, have 
given, granted and confirmed, 


and by theſe preſents, for us, 


our heirs and ſucceſſors, da 
give, grant and confirm, unto 
the ſaid governor and company, 
and their ſucceſſors, all that 
art of our dominions in New Eng- 
and in America, bounded on the 
Eaſt by the Narroganſett river, 
| commonly 
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But laſtly, when all is faid, there is hardly ane frame 
of government in the world ſo ill deſigned by its firſt 
founders, that in good hands would not do well 
enough; and ſtory tells us, che beſt in ill ones can do 
nothing chat is great or good i Witneſs the Jewiſh and 
Roman ſtates, Goyernments,. like, clocks, g0 from 
the motion men give them; and ag governments are 
made and moved by men, ſo þy zhem they are ruined 
too. Wherefore governments rather depend upon 
men, than men upon governments. Let men be good 
and the government can't be bad; if it be ill, they 


will cure it. But if men be bad, let the goverument 


commonly called e . 
where the ſaid river falleth 4 
the ſea, and on the north by the 
line of the Maſſachuſets plantation, 

d on the ſouth by the ſea, and 
3 longityde, as the line of Maſſa- 

| Wen 715 running from eaſt 


th ye that is (p.t0 ſay) from the 


to the South Sea, on the welt part. 
with the ilands thereunto ad)oin- 
ing, together with all the ſᷣrm Jands, 
Oils, grounds, havens, ports, Ti- 
vers, Waters, fiſhings, mines, mi- 
nerals, precious ſtanes,quarries, and 
all and fingular commadities, juriſ- 
dictions, royalties, pri Pl 
chiſes, pre-eminenees, and heredi- 
taments whatſoever, within the ſaid: 
tract, bounds, lands, and iflands 


aforeſaid, or to them, or any of 
them belonging. To bare and to 
the ſame, unto! the ſaid go- 
vernar and company, their ſucceſ- 
{or, and aſſigus, for ever, upon truſt 
and for the uſe and benefit of them 


hold the 


{clves, aud their iates, freemen 


of the {aid colony, their heirs and 


alligns ; to be holden of us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, as of our ma- 
nor of Eaft Greeuwich, in free and 
comman ſoccage, and not ix capite, 


N anſett bay, on the eaſt, foe 
Sou 75 . , 


es, fran fir 


be 


nor by knights ſervice; yielding and 
paying therefore to us, our heirs 
and ſacceſfors, only the fifth part 
of al} the ore of gold and filver, 
which from time to time and al) 
times hereafter, ſhall be there got- 
n, had or obtained, in lieu of all 
rvices, duties and demands what- 
ver, to be to 'us, our heirs or 
fuccefſors, therefore or thereout 
rendered, made, or paid. A 
laſtly, we do for us, our heirs ar 
ſnccefſors, grant tothe faid go- 
vernor and company and their 
fucceſfors, by thefe preſents, that 
theſe our letters patents mall be 
rm, good, and effectual in the law 
to all intents, couſtructions and 
purpoſes whatſoever, according to 
our true intent and meaning here- 
15. 2 declared, as ſhall be _ 
hed, reputed, and adjudged moſt 
favourable on the e for 
the beſt benefit ind behoof of the 
ſaid governor and” eompany, and 
their ſucceſſors, although expreſs 
mention, &c. In witneſs, &c- 
Witneſs the King, Wetminter, 
— three and twentieth day of A- 
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be never ſo good, they will endeavour to warp' and 
ſpoil it to their turn. 

I ku ſome ſay, Let us have good laws, and no 
water fot the men that execute them: But let them 
conſider, That thougk good laws do well, good men 
4 better: For good laws may want good men, and 
be #boliſhed- or evaded by ill men; but good men 


will never want good laws; nor ſuffer ill ones. *Tis 


true, good laws have ſome abe upon ill miniſters, but 
that is where they have no power to eſcape or aboliſh 

em, and the people are generally wiſe and good: 
— a looſe and depraved people (which is to the 
queſtion) love laws and an adminiſtration like them- 
ſelves. That therefore which makes a conſtitution, 
muſt keep it, viz: Men of wiſdom and virtue, qualities, 
that becauſe they deſcend not with worldly inheri- 
tances, muſt be carefully propagated by a virtuous 
education of youth; for which after-ages will owe 
more to the care and prudence of founders and rhe 
ſueceſſiye magiſtracy, than to their parents for their 
privare pitrimonies, 

Theſe conſiderations of the weight of government, 
and the nice and various opinions about ir, made it 
uneaſy to me to think of publiſhing the enſuing frame 
and conditional laws, foreſteing, both the cenſures 
= will meet with from men of different humours 

engagements, and the occaſion they may give of 
diſcourſe beyond my deſign. 

Bur next to the power of neceſſity, (which is a ſoli- 
citor that will rake no denial), this induced me to a 
compliance, that we Have (with reverence to God and 
good conſcience to men) to the beſt of our {kil), con- 
tfived' and compoſed the Frame and Laws of this o- 
vernment, to the great end of all government, viz. To 
ſupport power in reverence with the people, and to 

ſecure 
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ſecure che people from the abuſe of reren d that they 


may be free by their juſt obedience, and the, magi. 


ſtrates honourable for their juſt admidtitration 1 For 
liberty without obedience is confuſion, and obedience 


without liberty i is ſlavery. To carry this evenneſs is 
partly owing to the conſtitution, and partly to the 
magiſtracy: Where either of theſe fail, government 
will be ſupject to convulſions; but where both are 
wanting, it muſt be totally ſubverted: Then where 
both meet, the government is like to endure... Which 
T humbly pray, and hope GOP will pleaſe; to make 
the lot of this of Penfilvania. Amen. 

| Winton 3 
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2 60 To all people to whom theſe preſents hall ec come: 
Whereas King Charles the ſecond, by his letters. pa- 
tents, under the great ſeal of England, for the conſi- 
deration therein mentioned, hath been graciouſly plea- 
ſed to give and grant unto me William Penn (by the 
name of William Penn, Eſq; fon and heir of Sir Wil- 
liam Penn deceaſed) and to my heirs and aſſigns for- 
ever, all that tract of land, or province, called Penſyl- 
vania, in America, with divers great powers, pre- 
eminences, royalties, juriſdictions, and authorities, ne- 


ceflary for the well. being and government thereof: 


Now know ye, That for the well-being and govern- 
ment of rhe faid proyjnce, and for the encouragement 
of all the freemen and planters that may be therein 
concerned, in purſuance -of the powers afore men- 


tioned, 1 the faid William Penn have declared, grant- 
ed, and confirmed, and by theſe preſents, for me, my 
heirs and aſſigns, do declare, grant and confirm unto 


all the freemen, planters and adyenturers, of, in and 


ro the faid Province, theſe liberties, franchiſes, and 
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properties, to be held; enjoyed and kept by the free: 
men, planters and inhabitants of the ſaid Nene of 
Penſylvania for ever. 

Imprimis. That the W of a province 
ſhall, according to the powers of the patent, conſiſt 
of the governor and freemen of the faid province, in 
form of a provincial council and general aſſembly, 
by whom all laws ſhall be made, officers choſen, and 
public affairs tranſacted, as is hereafter Wee 
declared. That is te ſay, 118 

II. That the freemen of the ſaid province ſhall on 
the twentieth day of the twelfth month, which ſhall 
de in this preſent year onethonſand fix hundred eighty 
and two, meet and aſſemble in ſome fit place, of which 

timely notice {hall be beforehand given by the gover- 
nor or his deputy, and then and there ſhall chuſe out 
of ihemſelyes. ſeventy-two perſons of moſt note for 
. their wiſdom, virtue and ability, who ſhall meet on 
the tenth day of the firſt month next enſuing, and al- 
ways be ealled and act as the —— council of the 
ſaid province. 

III. That at the firſt lite: of ſuch W coun- 
eil, one-third part of the ſaid provincial council ſhall 
de choſen to ſerve for three years then next enſuing, 
one third part for two years then next enſuing, and 
one third part for one year then next following ſuch 
election, and no longer; and that rhe ſaid third part 
ſhall go out accordingly ; and on the twentieth day 
of the rwelfth month as aforeſaid, yearly forever af- 
terward, the freemen of the ſaid province ſhall in like 
manner meet and aſſemble together, and then chuſe 
twenty-four perſons, being one third of the ſaid num- 
ber, to ſerve in provincial council for three years: 
It being intended, that one third part of the whole 
provincial council (always 2 and to conſiſt of 


ſeventy- 


493 Hs Tony Of A-D. #577; 


ſerenty- two perſons, as aforeſaid) falling off yearly; 
it thall- be yeatly ſupplied” by ſuch new yearly elec: 
tions, as aforeſaid ; and that no one perſorrſhall con. 
tinue therein longer than three years ; and it caſe 
any member ſiralb der eaſe before the tafl-eleQion du. 
ring his time that then at che nent elecHion enſuing 
his deceaſe, another fhall-be ehoſen to fupply His late 
for the EY time lie was'ts eee and ob 
longer. rn 

IV. That aber the ert ſeven) ves, Crete: ie of 
the faid third parts that-gwerh ul off, "fall be in. 
capable of being choſetiagain for oe whole year fol. 
lowing: That ſo all muy be fitted for government; 

and bare. experience of the care and burden of it. 
V. That che provineiab eoune i in all cafes and mai. 
ters of moment, as tlleir arguing upon Bills to be paſt 
into latus, erecting courts of juſtiee, giving judgment 
upon coma impeached, a ehoice of officers; in 
ſuch manner as is here after mentioned; not leſs 
than two-thirds of the whole provincial cbufcik fhall 
make a quorum ; and that the conſent, not approba. 
tion of two-thirds of ſueh quoruti ſhalt he had in all 
ſach caſes and matters of moment. And moreever, 
that in all caſes and matters of leffer moment, twentj . 
four members of the ſaid prowncial: council ſhall make 
a quorum, the majority of which twenty-four ſhall 
art may always rim uch cafes and cauſes of 
leſker momem. 

VI. That in this eie — the nee 
or his deputy, ſhall or may always preſide, and have 

a tre ble voice j. and the ſaid provinetd count ſhall 
always continue, and ſit upon its own adjournments 
and cc mmitiees. 
VII. That the gbvernor and pro neial ebunell ſhall 
Prepare 3 to the general aſſembly hereafter 


mentioned, 
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mentioned, all bills, which they ſhall at any time think 
ſit io be paſſed into laws within the ſaid province; 
which bills ſhall be publiſhed-and afhred to the moſt 
noted places in the inhabited parts thereof, thirty 
days before the meeting of the general afſembly, in 
order to the paſſing them into laws, or rejeQing of 
them, 88 the general aſſembly ſhall ſee meet. 
VIII. That the governor and provincial council ſhall 
take care, that all laws, ſtatutes and ordinances, which 
hall at any time be made within the faid Provmce, be 
duly and dilgemly executed. 

IX. That the governor and provincial council ſhal! 
at all times haye the care of the peace and ſafety of 
the proyince, and that nothing be by any perſon at- 
tempted to the ſubverſion af this frame of govern- 
ment. 

X, That the governor and provincial council ſhall 
at all times ſettle and order the ſituation of all cities, 

ports, and market-towns in every county, modeling 
therein all public buildings, ficeers, and marker. places, 
aud ſhall appoint all neceſſary roads and highways in 
the pravince. 

II. That the gavernor and provincial council ſhall, 
at all times have power to inſpect the management 
of the public treaſury, and punith thoſe who ſhall con- 
rert any part thereof to any other uſe, than what hath 

| en agreed upon by the governor, provincial coun- 
nor, ail, and general aſſembly. 
have II. That the governor and provincial council ſhall 
n cre& and order all public ſchools, and encourage and 
reward the authors of uſeful ſciences and laudable in- 
rentiaps in the ſaid province. 
XIII. Thar for the better management of the powers 
and truſt aforeſaid, the provincial council ſhall from 
time tg time divide itſelf into four diſtinct and proper 


committees, 
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committees, for the more eaſy adminiſtration of the af. 
fairs of the province, which divides the ſeventy- two 
into four eighteens, every one of which eighteens 
ſhall. conſiſt of fix out of each of the three orders or 
yearly elections, each of which ſhall have a diſtinct por. 
tion of buſineſs, as followeth: Firſt, 2 committee of 
plantations, to ſituate and ſettle cities, ports, and mar. 
ket-towns, and highways, and to hear and decide all 
ſuirs and controverſies relating to plantations. Se- 
condly, à committee af juſtice and ſafety; to ſecure 
the peace of the province, and puniſh the mal-admi- 
niſtratioa of thoſe who ſubvert juſtice to the preju- 
dice of the public or private intereſt. © Thirdly, a 
committee of trade and treaſury, who ſhall regulate 
all trade and commerce according to law, encourage 
manufacture and country-growth, and defray the pu- 
blic charge. of the province. And fourthly, a com- 
mittee of manners, education, and arts, that all wic- 
ked and ſcandalous living may be prevented, and that 
youth may be ſucceſſiyely trained up in virtue and uſe- 
ful knowled ge. and arts: The quorum of each of 
which committees being ſix, that is, two out of each 
of the three orders or yearly elections, as aforefaid, 
make a conſtant and ſtanding council of twenty: four, 
which will have the power of the provincial council, 
being the quorum of it, in all caſes not excepted in 
the fifth article; and in the faid committees and ſtand- 
ing council of the province, the governor or his de- 
puty ſhall or may preſide, as aforeſaid; and in the ab- 
tence of the governor. or his deputy, if 50 one is by 
either of them appointed, the ſaid committees or coun- 
cil ſhall appointed a preſident for that time, and not 
otherwiſe ; and what ſhall-be reſolved at ſuch commit- 
tees, {hall be reported to the faid council of the pro- 


vince, and ſhall be by. them reſolved and confirmed 
before. 
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before the ſame ſhall be put in execution; and that 
theſe reſpective committees ſhall not fit at one and the 
ſame time, except in caſes of neceſſity. 

XIV. And to the end thar all laws prepared by the 
goyernor and provincial council aforeſaid, may yethaye 
the more full concurrence of the freemen of the pro- 
zince, it is declared, granted, and confirmed, That at 
the time and place or places for the choice of a provin- 
cal council as aforeſaid, the faid freemen ſhall yearly 
chuſe members to ſerve in a general aſſembly as their 
repreſentatives, not exceeding two hundred perſons, 
who ſhall yearly meet from the twentieth day of the 
{cond month, which ſhall be in the year one thou- 
and fix hundred eighty and three following, in the 
capital town or city of the ſaid province, where du- 
ring eight days the ſeveral members may freely con- 
fer with one another; and, if any of them ſee meet, 
with a committee of the provincial council (conſiſting 
of three out of each of the four conimittees aforeſaid; 
being twelve in all) which ſhall be at that time; pur- 
poſely appointed to receive from any of them propo- 
als for the alteration or amendment of any of the 
faid propoſed and promulgated bills: And on the 
ninth day from their ſo meeting, the ſaid general aſ- 
ſembly, after reading over the propoſed bills by the 
clerk of the provincial council, and the occaſions and 
motives for them being opened by the governor or 
his deputy, ſhall give their affirmative or negative, 
which to them ſeemeth beſt, in ſuch manner as here- 
in after is expreſſed. But not leſs than two-thirds 
ſhall make a quorum in the paſſing of laws, and choice 
of ſuch officers as are by them to be choſen. 

XV. That the laws ſo prepared and propoſed as 
aoreſaid, that are aſſented to by the general afſembly 
mall be enrolled as laws of the province, with this 


P p ſtile: 
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ſtile : By the governor, with the aſſent and approba- 
tion of the freemen in provincial council and general 
aſſembly. | 
XVI. That, for the better eſtabliſhment of the go. 
vernment and laws of this province, and to the end 
there may be an univerſal ſatis faction in the laying of 
the fundamentals thereof; the general aſſembly ſhall, 
or may for the firſt year, conſiſt of all the freemen of 
and in the faid province, and ever after it ſhall be 
yearly choſen. as. aforeſaid ; which number of two 
hundred ſhall be enlarged as the country ſhall encreaſe 
in people, ſo as it do not exceed five hundred at any 
time: The appointment and proportioning of which, 
as alſo the laying and methodizing of the choice of the 
provincial council and general aſſembly in future times, 
moſt equally to the diviſions of the hundreds and coun- 
ties, which the country ſhall hereafter be divided in- 
to, ſhall be in the power of the provincial council to 
propoſe, and the general aſſembly to reſolve. | 
XVII. That the governor and the provincial coun- 
cil ſhall ere& from time to time ſtanding courts of ju- 
ſtice, in ſuch places and number as they ſhall judge 
convenient for the good government of the ſaid pro- 
vince. And that the provincial council ſhall on the 
thirteenth day of the firſt month yearly, ele& and 
preſent to the governor or his deputy, a double num- 
ber of perſons, to ſerve for judges, treaſurers, ma- 
ſters of rolls, within the ſaid province for the year 
next enſuing; and the freemen of the ſaid province 
in the county-courts, when they ſhall_be erected, and 
till then in the general aſſembly, ſhall on the three and 
twentieth day of the ſecond month yearly, elect and 
preſent to the governor or his deputy, a double num- 
ber of perſons to ſerve for ſheriffs, juſtices of the 


peace, and coroners, for the year next enſuing ; * 
| | | 0 
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of which reſpective elections and preſentments, the 
governor or his deputy ſhall nominate and commiſ- 
ſionate the proper number for each office the third 
day after the ſaid preſentments; or elſe the firſt 
named in ſuch preſentment for each office, ſhall ſtand 
and ſerve for that office the year, enſuing. 

XVIII. But foraſmuch as the preſent condition of 
the province requires ſome immediate ſettlement, and 
admits not of ſo quick a revolution of officers ; and to 
the end the ſaid province may, with all convenient 
ſpeed, be well ordered and ſettled, I William Penn 
do therefore think fit to nominate and appoint ſuch 
perſons for judges, treaſurers, maſters of the rolls, 
ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, and coroners, as are 
moſt fitly qualified for thoſe employments; to whom 
| ſhall make and grant commiſſions for the ſaid offi- 
cers, reſpectively, to hold to them to whom the ſame 
ſhall be granted, for ſo long time as every fuch per- 
{on ſhall well behave himſelf in the office or place to 
kim reſpectiyely granted, and no longer. And upon 
the deceaſe or diſplacing of any of the ſaid officers, 
the ſucceeding officer or officers ſhall be choſen as a- 
foreſaid. | 

XIX. That the general aſſembly ſhall continue ſq 
long as may be needful to impeach criminals fit to be 
there impeached, to paſs bills into laws that they ſhall 
think fit to paſs into laws, and till ſuch time as the go- 
vernor and provincial council ſhall declare that they 
have nothing further to propoſe unto them for their 
aſſent and approbation; and that declaration ſhall be 
a diſmiſs to the general aſſembly for that time; which 
general aſſembly ſhall be notwithſtanding capable of 
aembling together upon the ſummons of the provin- 
cial council, at any timeduring that year, if the ſaidpro- 


rincial council (hall ſee occaſion for their ſo aſſembling. 


XX, That 
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XX. That all the elections of members or repre. 
ſentatiyes of the people to ſerve in provincial council 
and general aſſembly, and all queſtions to be deter. 
mined by both or either of them, that relate to 
paſſing of bills into laws, to the choice of officer; 
to impeachments made by the general aſſembly, and 
judgment of criminals upon ſuch nnpeachments by 
the provincial council, and to all other caſes by them 
reſpectiyely judged of importance, fhall be refolyed 
and determined by the ballot ; and unleſs on ſudden 
and indiſpenſible occaſions, on buſineſs in provincial 
council, or its reſpective committees, ſhall be finally 
determined the fame day chat it is moved. 

XXI. That at all times, when, and fo often as it 

{hall happen that the governor ſhall or may be an in. 
fant under the age of one and. twenty years, and no 
r or commiſſioners are appointed in writing 
by the father of the faid infant, or that ſuch guardians 
or commiſſioners ſhall be deceaſed; that during ſuch 
minority, the provincialcouncil ſhall from time to time, 
as they {hall ſee meet, conſtitute and appoint guar- 
dians or commiſſioners, not exceeding three; one of 
which three ſhall preſide as deputy and chief guardian, 
during ſuch minority, and ſhall have, and execute, 
with the conſent of the other two, all the power of a 
governor, in all the public affairs and concerns of the 
faid province. 
XXII. That as often as any day of the month men- 
tioned in any article of this charter, ſhall fall upon the 
firſt day of the week, commonly called the Lord's 
day, the buſineſs appointed for that day ſhall be de- 
ferred till the next day, unleſs in caſe of emergency. 

XXIII. That no act, law, or ordinance whatſoever, 
fhall ar any time hereafter be made or done by the go- + 
yernor of this province, his heirs or aſſigns, or by the 

freemen 
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freemen in the provincial council, or the general aſ- 


ſembly, to alter, change or diminiſh the form or effect 


of this charter, or any part or clauſe thereof, without 
the conſent of the governor, his heirs or  afhigns, and 
ſix parts of ſeven of the ſaid freemen in provincial 


council and general aſſembly. 
XXIV. And laſtly, That I the ſaid William Penn, 


for myſelf, my heirs and aſſigns, have ſolemnly decla- 


red, granted, and confirmed, and do hereby folemaly 
declare, grant, and confirm, That neither I, my 
heirs nor aſſigns, ſhall procure or do any thing or 
things, whereby the liberties in chis charter contain- 
ed and expreſſed ſhall be infringed or broken; and if 
any thing be procured by any perſon or perſone con- 
trary to theſe premiſſes, it ſhall be held of no force or 


effect. In witneſs whereof, I the ſaid William Penn 


have unto this preſent charter of liberties ſet my hand 
and broad ſeal, this five and twentieth day of the ſe- 


cond month, vulgarly called April, in the year of our 


Lord one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty- two. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


The follawing Laws were . upon in England, &c. 
I. That the charter of liberties, declared, granted, 


and confirmed the five and twentieth day of the ſecond 


month, called April, 1682, before divers witneſſes, by 
William Penn, governor and chief proprietor of Pen- 
[ylvania, to- all the freemen and planters of the ſaid 
province; is hereby declared and approved, and ſhall 
be for ever held for fundamental in the government 
thereof, according to the limitations mentioned in the 
laid charter. 

II. "That every inhabitant in the ſaid province, that 
is or ſhall be a purchaſer of one hundred acres of land, 


or r upwards, his heirs and aſſigns, and every perſon 


who 
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who ſhall have paid his paſſage, and taken up one 
hundred acres of land at one penny an acre, and have 
cultivated ten acres thereof; and every perſon that 
hath been a ſervant or boudfoiay,” and is free by his 
ſervice, that ſhall have taken up his fifty acres of land, 
and cultivated twenty thereof ; and eyery inhabitant, 
artificer, or other reſident in the ſaid province, that 
pays ſcot and lot to the government, ſhall be deemed 
and accounted a freeman of the faid province : And 
every ſuch perſon ſhall and may be capable of ele&. 


ing, or being elected repreſentatives of the people in 


provincial council or general aſſembly in the ſaid pro- 
vince. 

III. That all elections of members, or repreſenta- 

tives of the people and freemen of the province of 

Penſylvania, to ſerve in provincial council or general 

aſſembly to be held within the ſaid province, ſhall be 

free and voluntary: And that the elector, that ſhall 


receive any reward or gift, in meat, drink, monies, or 


otherwiſe, ſhall forfeit his right to elect; and ſuch 
perſon as ſhall directly or indirectly give, promiſe, or 
beſtow any ſuch reward as aforeſaid, to be elected, 
ſhall forfeir his election, and be thereby incapable to 
ſerve as aforeſaid; and the provincial council and ge- 
neral aſſembly ſhall be the ſole judges of the regula- 
rity or irregularity of the elections of their own re- 
ſpeftive members. 

IV. That no money or goods ſhall be raiſed upon 


or paid by any of the people of this province by way 


of public tax, cuſtom, or contribution, but by a law 
for that purpoſe made; and whoſoever ſhall levy, col 
let, or pay any money or goods contrary thereunto, 
ſhall be held a public enemy to the province, and a 
berrayer of rhe liberties of the people eros 


y. That 
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v. That all courts ſhall be open, and juſtice ſhall 
neither be ſold, denied, nor delayed. 

VI. Thar in all courts, all perſons of all perſuaſions 
may freely appear in their own way, and according to 
their own manner, and there perſonally plead their 
own cauſe themſelves ; or if unable, by their friend: 
And the firſt proceſs ſhall be the exhibition of the com- 
plaint in court, fourteen days before the trial; and 
that the party complained againſt may be fired for 
the ſame, he or ſhe ſhall be ſummoned, no leſs than 
ten days beſore, and a copy of the complaint deliver- 
ed him or her, at his or her dwelling-houſe. But be- 
fore the complaint of any perſon be received, he ſhall 
ſolemnly declare in court, that he believes in de 
ſcience his cauſe is juſt. 

VII. That all pleadings, proceſſes, and apt in 
court ſhall be ſhort, and in Engliſh, and in an ordi- 
nary and plain character, that they may be underſtood s 
and juſtice ſpeedily adminiſtred. 

VIII. That all trials ſhall be by twelve men, and as 
near as may be, peers or equals, and of the neigh- 
bourhood, and men without juſt exception; in caſes of 
life there ſhall be firſt rwenty-four returned by the 
ſheriffs for a grand inqueſt, of whom twelve at leaſt 
ſhall find the complaint to be true; and then the 

| twelve men, or peers, to be likewiſe returned by the 
e. ſheriff, ſhall have the final judgment. But reaſonabie 
challenges ſhall be always admitted againſt the ſaid 


on twelve men, or any of them. 

oF IX. That all fees in all caſes ſhall be moderate, and 
oy ſettled by the provincial council and general aſſembly, 
ol- and be hung up in a table in every reſpective court; 
dy and whoſoever ſhall. be convicted of taking more, ſhall 


pay two-fold, and be diſmiſſed his employment, one 
moiety of which {hall go to the party wronged. © 
X. That 
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X. That all priſons ſhall be work- houſes for felons; 


vagrants,- and looſe and idle perione; ; whereof one 
mall be in every county. 

TI. That all priſoners ſhall be bailable by ſufficient 
ſureties, unleſs for capital offences, where the proof 
is evident, or the preſumption great. 

XII. That all perſons wrongfully impriſoned or pro- 
fecuted at law, thall have double damages againſt the 
_ Informer or proſecuter. 

XIII. That all priſons ſhall be free as to fees, ſood, 
and lodging; 


XIV. That all lands and goods ſhall be liable to pay 


debts, except where there is legal iſſue, and then all 
the goods, and one third of the land only. 

XV. That all wills in writing atteſted by two wit- 
neſſes, ſhall be of the ſame force; as to lands, as other 
conveyances, being legally proved within forty days; 
either within or without the ſaid province. 


XVI. That ſeven years quiet poſſeſſion ſhall give an 


unqueſtionable right, except in caſes of infants, luna- 
ticks, married women, or perſons beyond the ſeas. 
XVII. That all briberies and extortions whatſo. 
erer. ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed: 
XVIII. That all fines fhall be moderate, and ſaving 
men's contentments, merchandize, or wainage. 
XIX. That all marriages (not forbidden by the law 


20) of God, as to nearneſs of blood and affinity by mar- | 
tiage) ſhall be encouraged ; but the parents or guar- 


dians ſhall be firſt conſulted, and the marriage ſhall be 
bliſhed before it be ſolemnized ; and it ſhall be ſo- 
nnized by taking one another as huſband and wife, 
before credible witneſſes, and a certificate of the 
whole, under the hands of parties and witneſſes. ſhall 
be brought to the proper regiſter of that N and 
* be * in his office. 


XI. 
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XX. And 0 prevent frauds and vexatious ſuits 
within the {aid province, that all charters, Fils, grants, 
and conveyauces of land, (except leaſes fon a year 
or under) and all bills, bonds, and ſpecialties aboxe 
five pounds, and nt under three months, made in the 
ſaid province, ſhall be enrolled or regiſtered i in the pub» 
lic enrolment / office of the ſaid province, within the 
lpace of two months next after the making thereof; 
elſe to be void in law. And all degds, grants, an 
conveyances of land (except. as aforeſaid), within the 
faid province, and made out of the ſaid province, ſhall 
ſhall be. enrolled or regiſtered as afgrefaid, within fix 
months next after the makin 5 theregt, 175 ſettling and 
conſtituting an enrolment· office or regiſiry within the 
ſaid province, elſe to be void in law ane perſons 
whatſoe ver.. it 5 

XXI. That all defacers or corcupters af charters, 
gifts grants, bends, bills, wills, contracts, and conyey- 


ances, or that ſhall deface or, falſify any enrolment, 


regiſtry or record within this  prqyince; ſhall make 
double ſatisfaction for the ſame ; half whercof ſhall ga 

to the party wronged, and they ſhall be diſmiſſed — 
all places of truſt, and be chien diſgraced as falſe 
men, 

XIII. That there ſhall - be. p regiſter for birchs, 
r abdky, burials, wills, and letters of adminiſtratian, 
diſtin& from the other regiſtry. 

XXIII. That chere ſhall be a regiſter tor all * 
rants, where their names, time, Wages, and days of 

payment ſhall be regiſtered. _ 

XXIV. That alllands and goodsof felons ſhall be liable 
to make ſatisfaction to the party wronged twice the vas 
Ine; and for want of lands or goods, the felons ſhall 
be bondmen to work in the common priſon or work- 
houſe, or otherwiſe, till the party be ſatisfied. 


bt * - Q q pr XXV. 
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| XXV. That the eſtates of capital offenders, as trai- 
tors and murderers, ſhall go one third to the next of 
kin to the ſufferer, and the remainder to the next of 
kin to the criminal. mean 

XXVI. That all witneſſes, coming or called to tef- 

tify their knowledge in or to any matter or thing in any 
court, or before any lawful authority within the ſaid 
province, ſhall there give or deliver in their evidence 
or teſtimony by ſolemnly promiſing to ſpeak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, to che 
matter or thing in queſtion. And in caſe any perſon 
fo called to evidence, ſhall be convicted of wilful falſe- 
hood, ſuch perſon ſhall ſuffer and undergo ſuch da- 
mage or Penalty, as the perſon or perſons againſt 
whom he or ſhe bore falſe witneſs, did or ſhould un- 
dergo; and ſhall alſo make ſatisfaction to the party 
wronged, and be publickly expoſed as a falſe witneſs, 
never to be credited in any court. of ep gh voy” Mas 
. in the ſaid province. 

XXVII. And to the end that all eHeer t ehöbü to 
ſerve within this province, may with more care and 
diligence anſwer the truſt repofed in them, it is a- 
greed, that no ſuch perſon ſhall enjoy more than one 


ere office at one time. 
XXVIII. That all children within this province of 


It eh age of twelve years, ſhall be taught ſome uſeful 


trade or ſkill, to the end none may be idle, but the 
poor may work to and the rich, it ey become 
poor; may not want. 

XXIX. That Genie" be not kept longer than 
their time, and ſuch as are careful, be both jultly and 
kindly uſed in their ſervice, and put in fitting equipage 
at the expiration thereof, according to cuſtom. 

XXX. That all ſeandaloas and malicious reporters, 
backbiters, defamers, and ſpreaders of falſe news, 


whether againſt magiſtrates or private perſons, . 
; e 
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be accordingly ſeverely puniſhed, as enemies to the 
peace and concord of this province. 
XXXI. That for the encouragement « of the planters 
and traders in this province, who are incorporated in- 
to a ſociety, the patent granted to them by William 
Penn, governor of the ſaid province, is hereby ratified 
Ing 3 | "Re 0 


XXIII. That all FRO or reisende l in the 
ſaid province, wroaging their employers, ſhall make 
g W and one third over, to their ſaid employ- 

And in caſe of the death of any ſuch factor or 
e the committee of trade ſhall take care 
to ſecure 10 much of the deceaſed party's eſtate, as 
belongs to his ſaid reſpective employers. | 

XX XIV. That all treaſurers, judges, maſters of the 
rolls, ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, and other officers 
and perſons whatſoever, relating to courts or trials of 
cauſes, or any other fervice'in the government; and 
all members elected to ſerve in provincial council and 
general aſſembly, and all that have right to elect ſuch 
members, ſhall be ſuch as profeſs faith in Jeſus Chriſt, 
and that are not convicted of ill fame, or unſober and 
diſhoneſt converſation, and that are of twenty-one years 
of age at leaſt ; and that all ſuch ſo qualified, ſhall be 
capable of the ſaid ſeveral employments and privileges 
as aforeſaid. 

XXXV. That all perſons Mi! in this province, 
who profeſs and acknowledge the one Almighty and 
eternal God, to be the Creator, Upholder, 45 Ruler 
of the world; and that hold themſelves obliged in 


. Conſcience to live peaceably and juſtly 1 in civil ſociety, 
hall in no ways be moleſted or * judiced for their re- 


i ligious 


ze6 nor St: AV. mr 


Iigious perſuaſion or practice in-matters of faith and 
worſhip, nor ſhall they be compelled at any, time to 
requent or maintain any religious worſhip, place or 
IVV 

XXXVI. That according to che good exainple of 
the primitive Chriſtians, and the eafe of the creation, 
every firſt day of the week, called the Lord's day, 
people ſhall abſtain from their common daily labour, 
— — may the better diſpoſe themſelyes to worſhip 
God according to their underſtandings. EE 5 


E 4 : p * 


XXXVII. That as a careleſs and corrupt adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice draws the wrath of God upon magi- 
ſtrates, ſo the wildnefs and loofeneſs of the people 
provoke the indignation of God againſt a country: 

herefore, That all offences agamſt God, as fwearing, 
curſing, lying, prophane talking, drunkenneſs, drink- 
ing of healths, obſcene words, inceſt, fodomy, rapes, 
whoredom, fornication, and other uncleanneſs (not to 


be repeated) all treaſons, miſpriſions, murders, duels, 


felony, fedition, maims, fofcible entries, and other 
violences, to the perſons and eſtates of the inhabitants 
within this province; all prizes, ſtage- plays, cards, 
dice, May- games, gameſters, maſques, revels, bull- 
baitings, cock-fightings, bear- baitings, and the like, 


which excite the people to rudeneſs, cruelty, looſe - 


neſs, and irreligion, ſhall be reſpectively diſcouraged, 
and ſeverely puniſhed, according to the appointment 
of the governor and freemen in provincial council and 
general aſſembly; as alſo all proceedings contrary to 
theſe laws, that are not here made expreſly penal. 
XXXVIII. That a copy of thefe laws ſhall be hang 
up in the provincial council, and in public courts of 
juſtice: And that they ſhall be read yearly at the open- 
ing of every provincial council and general — 
W 8 $30 
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and court of juſtice z and their afſent {halt be teſtified; | 


by their ſtanding up after the reading thereof. 
XXXIX. That there ſhall be at no time any altera- 
tion of any ot theſe laws, without the conſent of the 
covernor, his heirs or aſſigns, and fix parts of feven 
of the freemen, met in provincial council and general 
aembly. | PRs 
XL. That all other matters and things not herein 
provided for, which ſhall and may concern the public 
juſtice, peace or ſafety of the ſaid province; and the 
raiſing and impoſing taxes, cuſtoms, duties, or other 
charges whatſoever, ſhall be, and are hereby referred 
to the order, prudence and determination of the 
governor and freemen in provincial council] and 
general aſſembly, to be held from time to time in the 
ſaid province. 12 
Signed and ſealed by the governor and freemen 
aforeſaid, the fifth day of the third month, called 
May, one thouſand fix hundred and eighty- two. 


The boundaries granted by the charter of King 
Charles to William Penn and his heirs, are all that 
N tract or part of land in America, with the iſlands there- 

in contained, as the ſame is bounded on the eaſt by 


© the river Delawar, from twelve miles diſtance north- 
4 rds of Newcaſtle town, unto the three and fortieth 
55 degree of northern latitude, but if the river ſhall not ex- 
5 end ſo far northward, then by the faid river, fo far as 
0 n doth extend, and from the head of the ſaid river, the 
os altern bounds are to be determined by the Meridian 
4 ine to be drawn fromthe head of the ſaid river, unto the 
* torty-third degree. The ſaid land to extend weſtward 


ire degrees in longitude, to be computed from the 


ind on the north by the beginning of the three and —_ 
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iy, aid eaſtern bounds, and the ſaid lands to be bounded 
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eth degree of northern latitude, and on the fouth by 
a circle drawn at twelve miles diſtance from Neweaſtle, 
' northward and weſtward, unto the beginning of the 


1 fortieth degree of ern latitude, and then by a 


ſtrait line weſtward, to the limits above mentioned. 
It appears e ſtrange i in conſidering this as 
well as the other charters, how any ſovereign or par- 
lament in Europe could pretend to parcel. out the 
lands of other people, by charters and patents, to their 
own ſubjects, without firſt purchaſing them of the 
original proprietors, or aſking their conſent. Wil- 
liam Penn ſeems to have been ſenſible of this abſurdity 
when he received his charter, becauſe he firſt pur. 
chaſed the lands of the natives before he claimed any 
right of poſſeſſion. Had Penn conſidered his charter 
as giving an undoubted title to the poſſeſſion of Penſj 
vania, he had no occaſion to carry a price in his hands 
to the natives to pay them for a right of- poſſeſſion. 
His paying a fmall price to the Indians, though it had 
the appearance of juſtice, did not come up to that mea. 
ſure of rectitude which the ſpirit of equity requires. 
It gave Mr Penn the character of an honeſt man with. 
out being deſerving of it; for he ought firſt to have 
made his purchaſe from thoſe who had the lands to 
diſpoſe, and then as a ſubject of Great Britain folicited 
a charter of protection for ſuch conſiderations as be 
could have agreed for with the government. Þy 
receiving a charter beforehand, he undoubtedly ſup 
poſed that the king was engaged to make good the 
contents of his patent; and if the natives had ſold the 
poſſeſſion to ſome other perſons belonging to ſome 
other power before the arrival of Penn, it would have 
probably been the occaſion of war and de ſolation il 
the country. It cannot be doubted but that the na- 


tires had a wo ro diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions to _ 
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who would give them moſt; and ſuppoſe they had ſold 
them to the French or any other nation, it would 
have been no juſt reaſon for the government of Britain 
to have inſiſted to make good their promiſe to Mz 
Penn, or any other patentee. But in caſes of this 
kind, juſtice and equity are ſeldom ſtrictly purſued. 
Maryland is a proprietory colony, granted to Lord 
Baltimore, his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſaving the allegi- 
ance of the inhabitants, and rhe ſovereign dominion of 
the country. It is held by the ſame tenure as the 
caſtle of Windſor in the county of Berks, in free ſoccage, 
by fealty only. The proprietor has power to make 
laws by the advice, and with the conſent of the free- 
men and their deputies, and power to execute the ſaid 
laws, provided that they are agreeable to reaſon, and 
not repugnant to the laws of England. The proprie- 
tor has the power of life and limb, frecholds, goods 
and chattels, without an aflembly of the freemen; to 
make free all ſettlers in the ſaid province, both for 
the preſent and to come; to grant the faid ſettlers a 
liverty to trade, and to confer honours upon the in- 
habirants, with proper titles. In a word, this propri- 
etor has almoſt all the power of a ſovereign, and in 
one ſenſe he is ſuperior to the king; for it is granted 
that no taxes ſhall be impoſed by the kings of Eng- 
land upon the inhabitnnts of this province. Maryland 
was at firſt ſettled with about 200 Roman Catholics, 
moſt of them of good families ; but the proprietory, 
with great wiſdom, introduced a general toleration 
for Chriſtians of all perſuaſions, a meaſure which tend- 
ed much to the flouriſhing ſtate of the colony. This 
colony, as well as Penſylyania, for a long time, had 
the honour of being unſtained with the diſgrace of re- 
hgious perſecution ; and, as well as the other, free 
from the calamities of war, offenſive or defenſive, with 
their 
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their neighbours the Indians, with, whom they lived 


in the moſt exemplary harmony. It happened once 


through miſtake in a war with the Indians, carried on 
againſt Virginia, that they made an incurſion into the 


3 territories of Maryland, but were ſoon ſenſible of their 


miſtake. The laſt war changed matters greatly, and 
the Indians, through the falſe infinuation? of the 
French, were inſtructed to laugh at their ancient al. 
Racks. Ihe people of Maryland are of the ſame 
eſtabliſhed religion as thoſe in Virginia, that is of the 
church of England ; but the clergy here are provided 
for in a much more liberal manner. The principal 
buſineſs of the people of Maryland, before the preſent 
war, was like thoſe of Virginia to cultivate tabacco, 
and the planters live in farms ſcattered up and down 
the country, and have their goods carried from them 
when ready, by ſhips which come to Cheſapeak bay, 
and the navigable rivers which run into it. The 
tobacco of this country is-called Oroonoko, which iz 
accounted ſtronger than that of Virginia, and is great- 
Iy demanded in the eaſtern and northern parts of 
Europe, where it is even preferred to the ſweet ſcent- 
ed tobacco of James and York river in Virginia, 
About 40,000 hogſheads has been ſhipped in one 
year. In this colony, in the time of the laſt war, there 


were ſuppoſed to be 40,000 white inhabitants, and 


60,000 negroes. The profits ariſing from this colony 
and Virginia, to Great Britain were immenſe, and the 
government received great revenues therefrom. The 
provinces of Virgina and Maryland are ſuppoſed, in 
tobacco only, to have exported in 1763, to the an- 
nual value of 768,000. into Britain. This, at 81 
per hogſhead, makes the number of hogſheads amount 
to 96,000. Of theſe it is computed that above 1 3,500 


hogſheads are confufned i in Brito, the duty on which, 


"M 
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at 26 J. 1 8. per hogſhead, comes to 351, 675 l. the re» 


maining $2,500 hogſheads are exported by our mer» 
chants to the other countries of Europe, and their 
yalue returned to Britain. The value of this trade 
appears from the very recital thereof. And it may be 
added, that this ſingle branch employs 330 ſail of 


ſhips, and 3960 ſeamen. This trade not only en- 


creaſed our wealth, but braced the ſinews of our 
ſtrength, and ought to have been carefully nouriſhed 
for the good and advantage of the mother country, 
as well as that of the colonies. e maße 

Carolina is a colony which was granted to ſome Eng- 
liſh noblemen in 1663. Theſe were Edward Earl of 
Clarendon, then Lord-High Chancellor of England ; 
George Duke of Albemarle ; William Lord Craven; 


John Lord Berkely; Anthony Lord Aſtley; Sir 


George Carteret ; Sir William Berkely; and Sir John 
Colliton ; who, according to the ſtile of the charter, 
being excited with a laudable and pious zeal for the 
propagation of the goſpel, begged a certain country 


in the parts of America, not yet cultivated and plant- 


ed, and only inhabited by barbarous people, who had 
no knowledge of God, Wherefore, the king granted 
them all that territory in his dominions in America, 
from the. north end of the Ifland called Lnuke-Hand, 
which lies in the ſouthern” Virginian ſea, and within 
thirty-ſix degrees of north latitude ; and to the welt 
as far as the ſouth ſea; and fo ſoutherly as the river 
Matheo, which borders on the coaſt of Florida, and is 


within thirty-one degrees of north latitude z-and fo 


weſt in a direct line, as far as the ſouth ſeas aforeſaid. 
This patent was accompanied with the uſual inveſti- 
tures of fiſheries, mines, power of life and limb, and 
other requiſites for territorial property. The ſtare of 
England at this time happened to be exceeding favour- 
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able for a ſettlement of this ſort. The diſſenters had 
undergone ſome ſevere hardſhips, epiſcopacy was now 
reſtored, and many ſober and well meaning Engliſh- 

men were far ſro being ſatisfied with the deſigns of 
the court. Some of the proprietaries themſelves were 
at beſt but very moderate favourers of the act of uni- 
formity ; and they very witely obtained à clauſe of 
toleration in their charter, by which the king granted 
the propriętaries full and free licenſe, liberty, and 


authority, by ſuch legal ways and means as they ſhould 


think proper to give unto fuch perſon and perſons, in- 
habiting and being within the ſaid province, or any 
part thereof, who really in their judgments, and for 
conſcience ſake, cannot conform to the liturgy, form 
and ceremonies of the church of England, and take 
and ſubſcribe the oaths and articles, made and eſtab- 
liſhed in that behalf, or any of them; ſuch indulgences 
and diſpenſations 1 in that behalf, for, and during ſach 
time and times, and with ſuch limitations and reſtric- 
tions as they ſhall think fit. | 

The original conſtitutions, of which there were 
an hundred and twenty, proceeded upon the ſame plan 
of toleration, and are thought to be ſuggeſted by Lord 
Aſhley, afterwards Earl of Shaftſbury, and penned by 
che great Mr Locke, an intimate friend of that noble- 
man. By ſeveral of theſe fundamental articles * and 


_ conſtitutions, it is provided, “ That fince the natives 
of that place, who will be concerned in our planta- 


tions, are utterly ſtrangers t to Chriſtianity, whoſe idol- 


- atry, ignorance, or miſtake, give us no right to expell 
or uſe them il; and that thoſe who remove from other 
7 parts to plant there, will unavoidably be of different 


opinions concerning matters of religion, the liberty 
whereof they will expect to have allowed them; and 
| that 


Article 96, 101, x02, ds 


and faithfully obſerved, the violation whereof, npon 


years of age, ſhould have any benefit or protection of 
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chat it will not be reaſonable for us, on that account, 
to keep them out. Therefore, that ſure peace may 


be maintained, amidſt the · diverſity of opinions, and 
our agreement and compact with all men may be duly 


whatever pretence, cannot be without great offentt 
to Almighty God, and ſcandal to the true religion 
which we profeſs; and alſo, that Jews, heath@hs, and 
other diſſenters from the purity of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, may not be ſcarred and kept at a diſtance from 
it; but by having an opportunity of acquainting them- 
ſelves with the truth and reaſonableneſs of its doctrines, 
and the peaceableneſs and inoffenſiveneſs of its profeſ- 
ſors, may, by good uſage and perſuaſion, and all thoſe 
convineing methods of gentleneſs and meekneſs, ſuit- 
able to tlie rules and defigns of the golpel, be won 
over to embrace, and unfeignedly receive the truth. 
Therefore, the laid conſtitutions provided for their 
liberty 3 but declared that no perſon above ſeventeen 


law, which is not a member of ſome church profeſſion, 
having his name recorded in ſome one religious re- 
giſter.“ Theſe articles, which were ſigned by the 
proprietaries, are declared by the laſt article, to be 
the ſacred and unalterable form and rule of govern- 
ment in Carolina for ever. So far did the Poo, ons 
conſtitution of this colony proceed. 

As to the articles concerning the ciyil government 


of the colony, the firſt provides, that a palantine be 


choſen out of the proprietaries, who ſhall continue 


during life, and be ſucceeded by the eldeſt of the other ; | 
 proprieraries. This palatine acted as a preſident of a | 


court, compoſed of himſelf, and three other proprie- 
taries, and who were veſted with the execution of all 
9 charter ; . and it is called the Pals 


d ” 
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tine's court. Each: member: had a power of nomi- 


nating a deputy, who. afted for him in Carolina, but 


accordiag to his directions. The fundamental conſti- 
tutions require that there flroald be three great 


hereditary landholders in every county, one called the 


land- grave, and the other called by the Indian name 
caciques. Their great aflembly, or what has been 


called their parliament, was to conſiſt of the governor, 


the proprieraries and their deputies, and the com. 


mons; in imitation of the king, lord, and commons of 


Great Britain. The commoners were to be elective, 


like tho in England, by the freeholders of every 


eounty; ; and this aſſembly was to fit in one houſe, 
once inevery two years, and oftener if need required; 


and the votes of the members were to be of equal 


weight. This government appears to have been too 
unweildy, and ſcarcely practicable for an infant colony 
to obferve. It was overcharged with ſo many courts, 


and forms, in one body politic, that the execution ap- 
Pears: to have been impracticable. It was upon the 


whole a ſort of a feudal government, with ſome few 
exceptions. One thing in which it approached. very 
near to the fendal ſyſtem was, that the inhabitants from 


teen to fixty years of age, if called upon by the 


ſovereign power there, which was the great council, 
were obliged to take the field with: proper arms. 
Every planter, if he did not buy it off, was alſo to pay 
annually to. his proprietary, one penny an acre-of quit 


rent; and each county had one ſheriff, and four juſtices 
Ef of the peace. 


be ſettling this colony coſt the proprietaries ar firſt 
large ſums of money; 440001. were expended in 
tranſporting inhabitants and cattle thither, and it was 


long before the proprietaries received any return from 


their eſtates. All free perſons who came over were 
to 
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to have fifty acres of land for themſelves; fifty for 
each man ſeryant, and as many for each woman fer- 
rant that Was marriage ble; and every ſervant after his 
or her ſervitude was expired, was deemed to be free; 
and to have fifty acres, paying the quit rent of one 
penny an acre. But the proprietaries were careful 
where any of the coloniſts bought their quit rents, to 
except the mines and minerals, and quarries of pre- 


cious ſtones. In the year 1670, Colonel William Sayle 


was appointed governor of Carolina by the proprie- 
taries. At this time, the lands about Albemarle and 
Port-Royal rivers, as being moſt convenient for trade, 
were moſt frequented; but experience ſoon taught 
the coloniſts, that paſturage and tillage were neceſſary 


for their eſtabliſhment, ſo that Aſhley and Cooper 


rivers drew hitherto ſuch. numbers, chat that neigh- 
bourhood ſoon became the beſt. iahabited part of the 
country. In 1671 Captain Halſtead arrived with a 
ſupply of proviſions of all kinds from the proprietaries 


in England, who ereated James Carteret, Sir John 


Yeoman, and John Locke, Eſq; landgraves and 
caeiques. At this time alſo ſome deviations were made 
from the original conſtitutions. It was diſcovered that 
the number of landgraves and caciques, required by 
the original conſtitution, were not to be found, and 
therefore a governor was named by the palatine. The 
council was to conſiſt of ſeven deputies of proprie- 
aries, as many choſen by the aſſembly, or as it was 
called, the parliament, and as many of the landgraves 
and caciques. To thofe were added all of them nomi- 


lated by the proprietaries; an admiral, a chamber- 


lain, chancellor, chief juſtice, ſecretary, ſurveyor, trea- 
furer, high ſteward, bigh conſtable, regiſter of births 
and burials and marriages, regiſter of writings, and 
marſhal of the admiralty. The quorum of the _ 
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cil was to conſiſt of the: o yernör and fix of the mem. 


bers, three of whom were'ito be propfietary deputies! 
and an aflembly was compofed vf the governor, the 
deputies of the - proprietafies;> ten members to be 
choſen by the frecholders of Berkley county, and ter 
by thoſe of Colliron county; this' number was to be 
encreaſed accordidg to tlie ᷑nefeaſe bf the colony. 
Ihe firſt Palatine of this colony was the Duke of 
Albemarle; who was {aceeeded by the Eart of Craven, 


in 1761; At this time the Proprictrries had conceived 


very ſanguide hopes of their colony; for they ordered 

Captain Halſtead to ſail up Aſhley river to make dil. 

coveries; and the model of a very magnificent t town 

was ſent over with him, to be built as che ne tropo lis 

of the province: At this time che mafority of the 5 

niſſs were -e ppearance of 
the colony favited over to it many of the” old cavilier 
character, and: otherspiWhoſe irregũlat and libertine, 
conduct and; behariotr gave great? ſcltitſal to the 
original planters; which in time pfodiiced'a ſchiſm; 
or rather a civil war in the colony. Sir John 
Veoman ſucceeded Cotonef Sayſe as goternor bit 
the diſorders of the colony enefeaſed fo much, that 
the Indians were abuſed, and though at that time 
very numerous im Carolina; were provoked to a war, 
in which much blood was ſhed, and many lives loſt on 
both ſides. Thefe imprudent proceedings would have 
proved fatal to the colony, had it not been for the 
wifdom and prudence of the proprietaries; for thei! 
party, and that of the plamers beſides; having the 
natives on their: ſides, dame often to blows; and ont 
of the name of Culpepper was ſent over priſoner to 
to England, where he was tried for high treaſon in 
Weſtminſter hall, for raiſing a rebellion” in Carolina, 
but acquit 1 Theſe untuly proceedings plainly er 
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that nothing contributes inbre to the peuce and hap- 


pineſs of a people than the practical principles of pure 


and undeſiledu liberty. Ihe Tory principles of cava- 
liers, which always will incline their votaries to aim 


at dominion, will- ever be inimical to the peace and 


tranquility of ſociety ; whereas, juſt ideas of liberty 
make men grant as much freedom to others as they 
take to themſelyes, and by un means ney are not 
ready. to quarrel and fall out. 75 7 0 

To put a period to theſe e or at leaſt to 
provide ſome. remedy, the proprieraries choſe one Col. 
Weſt to be their governor, and from his character and 
behaviour he appears to have been a man of wiſdom, 
agacity, and courage. He found great licentiouſneſs 
preyailing in the colony when he came to the govern- 
ment, parties riſen to a great height, and the Indian 
war not extinguiſhed. This new governor; by taking 
the popular ſide in a great meaſure, cured the public 
divifions ſo much, that the parties united in repelling 
the Weſtoes, an Indian nation who were very trouble- 
ſome to the inhabitants. In 1682 he held a parliament 
it Charleſtown, where ſeveral good laws paſſed; and 
particularly an act for highways, for ſuppreſſing 
drunkenneſs. and profane ſwearing, for obſervation 
of the Lord's day, and for ſettling the militia. 
Thoſe, and ſome, other popular acts were diſpleaſing 
to the , ropriezaries ; and Weſt, in 1683, was re- 
moved from his government, and was ſucceeded by 
Joſeph Moreton, Eſq. 

The wiſdom of rhe proprieraries did not appear in 
this change of a governor, nor in the commiſſion which 
they ſent to appoint and determine differences be- 
ween the Engliſh and the Indians of Carolina. The 
commiſſioners. that were appointed for the purpoſe 
wore mentioned were, Morice Mathews, William 


; Fuller, 


ö 
| 
: 
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Fuller, Jonathan Fits, and John Boon, Fſqrs, Thoſe 
gentlemen were accuſed of unfair practiſes in their 
decifions, and were ſoon diſſolved. Though there 
were many diſcouraging circumſtances attended the 
colony at this time, yet it {till proſpered ; and Charleſ. 
town. was built and fortified in a very fine and inviting 
ſituation, upon a rock between Aſhley and Cooper 
rivers, Three counties, thoſe of Berkley, Craven, 
and Colliton, were laid out and divided into ſquares of 
12000 acres, proportioned to the ſhares held in them 
by the proprietaries, landgraves, and caciques. The 
coloniſts at this time earried on a trade with the In. 
dians, which the proprietaries did not at all approve 
of; for they wanted to engroſs this trade into their 


own hands, which rendered their authority leſs re. 


ſpectable in the eſteem of the inhabitants. To anſwer 
their ſeveral purpoſes they frequently changed their 
governors, with little advantage to themſelves, and 
with little ſatisfaction to the coloniſts, Men who re-. 
fide in England, and are engaged in forming Utopian 
ſchemes of wealth and riches,” are ready to imagine, 


before they try experiments, that there is nothing to 


ſtand in the way of their imaginations, and form their 
ſchemes of government, accordingto what they wiſh to 
happen, rather than according to principles of certain- 
ty or real probability. Mr Weſt, who was again re- 
ſtored to his government, did not long continue; he 
became popular by doing good, and was envied by the 
proprietaries. He was ſucceeded by James Colliton, 


| Efq; a Batbadoes gentleman, who was exceeding]y 


anpopular. He and his friends attempted to alter the 
fundamental conſtitutions of the colony, and to ſubſti- 


tute other articles under the title of ſtanding laws, and 
temporary laws. This proceeding pleaſed none of 


the principal parties concerned, but was diſagreeable 
3 to 


— 
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to both the proprietaries and the planters; ſo that Mr 


i Colliton was not only deprived of His office, but driven 
ert out of the colony. Upon the expulſion of Colliton, 
he ſome of the moſt conſiderable gentlemen had the 
ef. management of affairs, till a new governor was ap- 
ng pointed. Four governors ſucceeded one another in a 
der ſhort period; the laſt of whom ſent notice to tlie pro- 
en, prietories, that unleſs ſome of themſelves, or one in 
«of the character of proprietary, came among them with 
em full power to ſettle all grievances, matters would never 
The be put to rights: Upon this the Lord Aſhley, eldeſt 
hh. ſon to the Earl of Shaftſbury, was choſen by the pro- 
0 prietaries to be goyernor. This was the famous author 
ler ef the Characteriſtics, a book, though condemned by 
re. many who never were able to underſtand it, contains 
Wer ſome as juſt and good reaſonings as is to be met with 
help in moſt modern compoſitions. Lord Aſhley's conſti- 


and tution not being ſuited to ſuch active ſcenes of life, he 
105 delined accepting of the government. It was at this 
pian I five conferred upon Mr Archdale, who publiſhed an 
ine, account of Carolina, to which the public is indebted 
9 to bor the principal things we know of that colony at that 
their ume. 

hh to Mr Archdale ſoon ound that he had more to do 
tain. IM than he expected, and that he had a very difficult raſk 
to perform; but he behaved ſo well, and managed 
with ſo much prudence, diſcretion, and patience, that 
the aſſembly voted him an addreſs of thanks. There 
was at this time a good underſtanding between the 
government of Spain, and that of Great Britain; but 
it was a common practice for the people of ſdmaica and 
Barbadoes to buy Spaniſh Indians for ſlaves, who had 
been taken priſoners by other Indian ſavages. The 
Tammaſees were a nation under the protection of the 


8 the 


Engliſh, though they had been formerly under that of 


. ͤ ( [c—— 


ſecute others for conſcience fake, Moor ſeems. to have 
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the Spaniards. They had taken ſome priſoners from 

an Indian belonging to Spain. Mr Archdale, when he Ml 
heard of this, immediately ordered the king of the * 
Tammaſees to repair to Charleſtownwith his priſoners, bi 
which he did, when Archdale commanded him to n 
march to St Augaſtine, where he was to preſent them, to 
with a letter to the Spaaiſh governor. All which the 

Indian prince moſt punctually obeyed ; and Mr Arch. WM th 
dale received a very polite letter from the governor fe 
in return. This act of juitice was the beginning of W bl 
mutual good offices between the two nations; for the ll of 
Spaniards ſoon after made the like return to the Eng. n. 


liſh governor of Carolina. ra 
The Earl of Bath came at laſt to | palatine, who ou 
was an enthuſiaſtic zealot for the church of England; Ml ve 


his great ambition was to eſtabliſh that worſhip in 90 
Carolina, excluſive of all others; the ſame doctrine ch. 
being inforced in England by the bill againſt occaſional 
conformity. One Moor was at this time governor, a 
man tractable to the views of the palatine. His 
character in the hiſtory of that time is far from being 
amiable ; he was poſleſſed of a perſecuting ſpirit, 
which will, on all occaſtons, tarniſh a man's character, 
even bappoſe.i it had no other blots upon it. Though 
it never happens that a man truely good will ever pet. 


been a man void of all principle, as his after behavi- 
our teſtified; for upon the breaking. out of - the war 
with Spain, he tarried on a flave trade, which dif- 

graced both the proprietaries and himſelf. He fold 
<< Spaniſh Indians to the Britiſh: Iſlands, at a lower 
price than they could purchaſe African ſlaves, and by 
that means made a conſiderable advantage to himſelf. 
But his violence and injuſtice had almoſt race the 
ruin of the colony. 


Moor 


» , 
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Moor was ſucceeded: by Johnſon, a man of the 


{ame principles and temper, and carried on matters 
with great violence ; under his government a bill was 
brought in to exclude all perſons from being choſe 
members of the commoas houſe, who did not conform 
to the religious worſhip of the church of England. 


This was expreſsly contrary to the conſtitutions of 


the colony. By this law all diſſenters were diſquali- 
hed, though legally elected, from fitting in the aſſem- 
bly, and the candidate who had. the greateſt number 
of votes, after the diſqualified diſſenter was ſet aſide, 
was admitted. The difſenters were now ſadly har- 
rafſed, by a ſet of tyrannical managers, and left with- 
out all redreſs, and many fooliſh and oppreſſive things 
nere done, inconſiſtent with the ſpirit. of all good 
gorernment. Such was the madneſs of the Tories in 
that colony, that they proceeded from one thing to 
another till they broke their charter, and were obliged 


to ſurrender it into the hands of the queen in 1705. 


lt is ſomewhat ſtrange, that in all governments where 
2 tyranny is carried on, they work its diſſolution in 
the end ; and where liberty is ſupported, that the 
weakeſt governments encreaſe, and at laſt flouriſh, 
From the mauy examples of this, in the hiſtory of 
mankind, one would think that ſovereigns and rulers 
would learn to ſupport liberty for their own fake, and 
that of their ſucceſſors, becauſe they have ſo many 


ſtances of the falls of empires and governments, when 


once they begin to introduce oppreſſion. One thing 
which the oppreſſion of the palatine and governors 


produced was, a riſing of the Indians, whom they 
proceeded to oppreſs as well as the coloniſts. The 


power of the proprietaries was now ſunk to nothing, 
and ſo weak was their adminiſtration, that the coloniſts 
n Carolina were obliged to apply to. the crown to 

take 


/ 
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take them under its protection; which the government 
of England pretended implied a reſumption of their 
charter. The proprietaries found that chey were not 
able to carry on the war againſt the Indians upon their 
own bottom, they therefore reſolyed to ſurrender their 
charter, which they accordingly did to a number of 
perſons in truſt for the crown. 

It is plain that the arbitrary etincipler of the pro. 
prietaries and their managers, almoſt ruined the colon, 
and loſt them their charter. There is ſomething of in. 
fatuation, for the moſt part, that attends people that 
graſp at unreaſonable dominion, for they never can tel! 
when they have enough, and ſtretch their power ſo 
far that they over reach, themſelves. The defire of 
| dominion over others is ſweet to the moſt part of man. 
kind, but there is nothing in nature more unreaſonable, 
nor any thing that argues more a weaknefs of under. 
ſtanding than the deſirethereof. Inproceedingthrough 
the hiſtory of the ſmalleſt colonies, we may ſee 
their ruin inſeperably connected with arbitrary 
government; and that whenever the ideas of liberty 
are loſt, proſperity ends, and confuſion begins. It is 
of no Ggnification whether a few or many exerciſe 
tyranny, the effects will be the ſame, and will always 
follow their - cauſe. Civil and religious liberty are 
eflential to all good government; for there is in fat 
no government without them; they are the ſprings 
of both rational rule and obedience, Without 
theſe two ſprings all forms of government will be 
tyrannical, and all profeſſions of obedience hypocriſy 
and diſimulation. Unleſs men ſuppoſe themſelves free, 
they will never obey from the heart, and legiſlators 
have but a poor hold of mankind, when they rule 
them only by principles of fear. This may reſtrain 
ſome rom acts of violence, but i i will never ſtimulate 
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: to great and noble actions. There is not a great 

6 action recorded in the whole hiſtory of fllavery, ſince 

| the creation of the world. 

* Although in this and the 80 preceding years, very 

* little was done in parhament concerning Americas 
of affairs, yet the progreſs of the miniſtry, and the court 


party in parliament, became more and more alarmin 


05 to the friends of liberty i in the Britiſh empire. The 
W, molt ſacred rights of private property, which had been, 
* ſecured by royal pateut, confirmed by the ſanction of 
hat parliament, were now confirmed by a junto of mini- 
tell terial puppets, who acted at the nod of the political 
WA commander in chief. The Eaſt India company, whom 
> of experience had convinced of the infidelity of their ſer- 
an- vants in the eaſtern parts of the world, had determin- 
ble, ed to ſend out ſome friends whom they could confide 
der. in, in the character of ſuperviſors, to rectify paſt abuſes, 
ugh and to direct the affairs of the company in time coming, 
ſee . till things were put into ſuch order as the i intention of 
rary their joſtitution required. 
erty Though the company had been taken in ſome mea- 
It is ſure into the hands of adminiſtration, and their affairs 
rei. WM came under the cognizance of parliament, as early as 
ways the year 1767, yet nothing had been done all this 
y are time towards their regulation and ſettlement, except 
1 fad the reſtricting of their dividends, reſcinding their acts, 
rings and the obtaining from them, without any vifible e- 
thout -quivalent, immenſe ſums of money, which were far 
fill be beyond their abilities. No order was taken ſuited to 
ocriff the change in their condition and circumſtances, for 
: free, the regulation and government of their new acquiſi- 
gatot M tions; nor any new powers lodged in their hands to 
y role counterbalance the vaſt truſts which they were now 
eftranſW under a neceſſity of repoſing in their ſervants ; nor to 
mulate reſtrain or prevent * evils which ordinarily attend 
mes 


\ the 
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the ſudden tranſition from the direction of a counting 
houſe, to the government of an extenſive territory. 


Theſe diſorders had been viſible for ſome time paſt, 


and if government had merely intended the welfare of 
the company, they would have applied the benevolent 
influence of their power, as ſoon as they perceived the 
. Tiſe and progreſs of that evil, which they now conſider- 
ed to be ſo imminent, and of ſuch a dangerous nature, 
It was alledged that government had voluntarily per- 
mitted theſe diſorders to go on, that by ſuffering the 


company to render themſelyes odious and ridiculous, | 


through the miſconduct of their ſervants, an handle 
might be made thereof, to ſhew its incapacity of go- 
verning ſuch large poſſeſſions, and to prepare the na- 


tion for the changes that were intended to ſucceed; 


Whether this allegation was true or falſe, it is certain 
that the bad adminiſtration in India, with all its conſe. 
quences, were ſuffered to paſs unnoticed ; and it is 


manifeſt in. the tranſactions of the year 1772, that 
though the affairs of the company were alluded to, 
at the opening of the ſeſſions, in the ſpeech from the 


throne, they were notwithſtanding ſuffered to he over 
till near the cloſe thereof, when a bill was brought in 
by the deputy chairman, for enlarging the controul- 


ing powers of the company, with reſpect to their ſer- 


vants, in the eaſtern parts of the world. This bill 
however came to nothing. But a member in the 


king's ſervice, not indeed connected with the miniſtry,: 


whether with or without their advice, at length rouſed 
their attention to this object. This gave riſe to à 
ſelect committee, which was armed with full powers 

for all purpoſes of enquiry, concerning the officers of 


the company. IS | 
Ihe whole company were now greatly alarmed, 


and not only dreaded the rigour of an enquiry, but 
| | from 


1 1 
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from late experience were too ſenſible of the ineffi- 
cacy of charters: for their protection, in a diſpute 
wherein government found it for the ſervice of their 
purpoſes of power, to ſet them aſide. Ina ſenate where 
the majority are under the influence of an omnipotent 
miniſtry, no former Tights and privileges are fafe and 
ſecure; for yes or no, will, in ſuch an aſſembly, ſer 
aſide the very conſtitutional rights of an empire. 
Charters granted to incorporated bodies of people, 
confirmed by the legiſlature, are certainly as legal 
tenures for holding rights and poſſeſſions, as any deeds 
chat can be deviſed, and cannot juſtly be infringed by 
public authority, unleſs the poſſeſſors are guilty of ſuch 
crimes, as legally deprive them of the rights of other 
ſubjects. But when it is admitted to be a maxim of 
government, that future parliaments may reverſe the 
conſtitutional deeds of former legiſlatures, for reaſons 
of ſtate or conveniency, there are no rights which any 
ſubje&s can poſſefs, but what are merely precarious 
and uncertain. Lie) 4 wb 
The Eaſt India company foreſaw the ſtorm that was 
gathering faſt, and would, unleſs provided againſt, at 
laſt burſt upon their heads. They therefore endea- 
voured to prevent its effects by the beſt meaſures and 


iy methods they conld deviſe. It was propoſed, during 
11 | the receſs of parliament, to ſend out a new commiſſion 
* of ſuperviſion, with full powers to regulate all the 

5 company's affairs abroad. I his was a ſubject that took 
— up much time, it being not leſs difficult to agree upon 
ng the perſons who were to be appointed to an oſſice of 
1 fo great importance, than upon the extent of the 
of powers with which they were to be intruſted. They 


at laſt agreed upon ſending ſix gentlemen for the pur- 
poſe intended, and a general officer of high rank and 
character, who had commanded with great honour in 


; the 
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the American war. All theſe conſented to go out at 
the head of the ſuperviſion. —But before matters 
ould be fully adjuſted and brought into execution, 
the meeting of parliament put an end to the deſigu. 
A ſelect committee, as well as a committee of ſecrecy, 
was appointed for examining the company's affairs, 
which were careful to ſtate them in ſuch a point of 
view as greatly expoſed both the company and its ſer- 
_ yants, and excited a general indignation againſt them. 
Thoſe enquiries, and the proceedings of parliament 
in conſequence thereof, were upon the whole arbitrary 
and illegal, as the Eaſt India company was reſtrained 
from the management and direction of its own proper- 
ties, without any juſt reaſon aſſigned for applying ſuch 
an incapacitating authority. What appeared ex- 
ceedingly unreaſonable was, that though the miniſtry 
acknowledged that the company's affairs were in a 
very confuſed fituation in Bengal, yet they wanted to 
reſtrain them from ſending ont ſuperviſors to rectify 
thoſe errors and abuſes, which were ſo much com- 
plained. of. This was conſidered as an high degree 
of oppreſſion, and viewed in the light of a deſign 
to make the company ſubſervient to the ends of 
government, to all intents and purpoſes, The argu: 
ments that were-ufed on this occaſion in parlia- 
ment, will ſpeak beſt for themſelves, and they ſhall be 
given nearly in the ſame words as they were delivered! 
e 'The plea of diſtreſs was examined, and alledged 
to be only temporary, by a deficiency of prefent caſh; 
but it was inſiſted, that in point of folvency, the com- 
pany was in the higheſt degree of credit. That the 
miniſter himſelf had admitted this fact. That the 
groſs abuſes committed in India, had rendered it ne- 
ceſſary, to appoint a fet of gentlemen, in whom the 
confidence of the company, whoſe intereit was at 


ſtake, 


ſtake, was placed to reform thoſe abuſes and regulate 
their affairs; by whoſe interpoſition, notwithſtanding 
the expence, vaſt ſums might be, and probably would 
de, ſaved to the company; that it was a new ſyſtem of 
conduct, as well as a new mode of argument, that be- 
cauſe people were diſtrefled, they ſhould not be be 
permitted to take proper meaſures to retrieve their af- 
fairs; that this was a propoſal for an ex p fafto law, and 
was to reſtrain the company from doing what was al- 
ready legally done; that the report was founded upon 
; 2 falſe principle, the alleged motive being to preſerve 
| the company from a farther embaraſſment in the pre- 
| ſent ſtare of their affairs, by their running into an ex- 
traordinary expence; whereas the expences of the 
ſuperviſion, were to be paid, and paid only, out of 
the ſavings which it might be productive of in India, 
and could have no poſſible effect on their preſent diſ- 
treſſes at home. That the company, notwithſtanding 
thefull powers with which they were legally furniſhed, 
for the management of their internal affairs, and the 
appointment of their ſervants, had ſhe wn ſo great an 
attention and deference to parliament, that though the 
ſuperviſors were appointed, and the- gentlemen in 
readineſs to depart, they had already ſuſpended the 
commiſſion, only upon hearing that the houſe had be- 
gun an enquiry into their affairs, and were determin- 
d. ed it ſhould not take place, till the iſſue of that en- 
quiry. That the report ſtrikes at the very charter 
| and conſtitution of the company ; was unprecedented, 
m. and unparliamentary ; and it was hoped would be dif. 
miſſed, in ſuch a manner as ſhould vindicate the honour 


of the houſe, and prevent ſuch attempts for the 
ne- future. 


the In anſwer to theſe arguments the miniſter declared, 
at chat no hoſtile intentions whatever, were conceived 
ke, 9 againſt 
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againſt the company; that it was the intention of par- 


liament, and the great wiſh of adminiſtration, to render t 
a great and glorious company, and to ſettle it upon ſi 
the moſt permanent foundation; but that they were al 
entering into a very expenſive commiſhon, at a time, tu 
that from their former mifconduR, their diſtreſſes were re 
ſo great, as to put them under the neceſſity of apply. 0] 
ing to the public for a loan of money, and that they on 


owed conſiderable arrears to government ; that it was 
andoubtedly the duty of parliament to preſerve them 
from ruin; that the committee which had been ap. 
pointed by the houſe to infpect the affairs of the com - 
pany, have judged it expedient that a reſtraint ſhould 
be laid upon them in reſpect to that meafure, and that 
as no reſtraint could poſhibly be laid but by act of par- 
liament, it was neceſſary to bring in a bill for that pur- 
poſe. Doubts were alfo raiſed in the debate (though 
no more than doubts) whether the company could 
legally iſſue ſuch a commiſſion. If they could, it was 
aſſerted, that the company could not give their com- 
miſſioners proper and effectual authority without the 
aid of parliament; nor were they, under whoſe gor. 
ernment all thoſe abuſes had ariſen, in the leaſt equal 

to the correction of them. "FR 
In order to clude the preſent temper, and to pre- 
vent the eſtabliſhment of a precedent fo fatal to their 
rights, two gentlemen who were directors of the India 
company, and then in their places as members, offered 
to pledge themſelves to the houſe, that the ſuſpenſion 
ſhould not be taken off, nor the ſuperviſors ſuffered 
to depart, until ſuch a progreſs was made in the pre- 
ſent enquiry, as ſhould afford full ſatisfaction, both 
with reſpect to the ſtate of their affairs, and the pro- 
priety of the meaſure. EM. | 11 
* 
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This propoſal was rejected. It was ſaid, that though 
the company might for the preſent have reſolved to 


ſuſpend the departure of the ſuperviſors, nothing but 


an act of parliament could make that reſolution effec- 
tual; that they might reſcind on one day, their own 
reſolutions or meaſures of the preceding; that the 
opinion or promiſes of the whole court of directors, 
could afford no ſecurity in this reſpect, as the diree- 
tion was inferior to the general courts, where their 
acts were liable to be over- ruled by the proprietors; 
and that an advantage might be taken during the 
Chriſtmas receſs, of ſending the ſuperviſors far out of 
the reach of parliament. That this bill was no inva- 
ſion of any charter, it was only an act to prevent a 
poſſible evil; to prevent the company from crowning 
all their former extravagance, by entering into an un- 
neceſſary and ruinous expence, when they were juſt 
upon the brink of bankruptcy, 
On the other fide, the whole meaſure, as al as 


the unconſtitutional nature of the committee from 


which it originated, were condemned in the moſt ſe- 
yere and pointed terms. It was ſaid to be neither 
more nor leſs, than a bill to ſuſpend the laws of the 
land; that it was ſubverſive of rights, which the com- 
pany not only enjoyed by charter, but had purchaſed 
from the public, for high and valuable eonſiderations. 
That it diſgraced the dignity of parliament, by a wan- 
ton exertion of authority, without a motive; that too 
many complaints were already loudly and publicly 
made, that every miniſterial job was adopted as ſoon 
as propoſed, without regard to reaſon, argument, or 
conſequences, whereby the reſpect, and confidence, ſo 
eſſential to the nature of parliament, were ſunk to a 


degree that could ſcarcely be paralleled in the wort 


of rimes. That adminiſtration had found out an ad- 
admirable 
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admirable method of rendering the company great 
and glorious; they began, by plundering them, under 
the name of an agreement, of above two millions, and 
now put the laſt hand to the work, by taking adyan. 
tage of the diſtreſs principally cauſed by that plunder, 
to deprive them of their charter, and overthrow their 
conſtitution; firſt they tempt and terrify them into a 
ruinous extravagance of grants and dividends, and 
then as a puniſhment, deprive them of whatever this 
extravagance had left. That indeed the miniſter va 
laviſh in his declarations of his friendly intentions to. 
wards. the company; and theſe declarations muſt be 
confidered as a full compenſation for every thing they 
ſuffered. It was farther ſaid, that this bill muſt be 
productive of the moſt fatal conſequences with reſpet 
to the other funds, and put an end to all confidence in 
the public faith; and it was aſked with great bitter. 
neſs, what ſecurity there could be in a country, where 
the royal charters, repeatedly ratified and confirmed 
by acts of parliament, could give no permanent eltab. 
lihment to property. That the argument of expence 
was a mere pretext to cover worſe deſigns. That it 
was admitted ſome ſort of ſuperviſion was neceflary; 
and the objection of expence was equally applicable 
to any ſort of ſuperviſion. As to the want of powers, 
ir was ſaid, that if there was any defect of that ſortin 
the company's charter, they mi ight be given with equal 
effect to the commiſſioners who are legally appointed, 
and without any violation of the rights or charter of 
che company. 
Jo theſe and many other enen the diſtreſſes 
15 extravagance of the company, the neceſlity of 
obſerving the ſtricteſt ceconomy in their affairs, to- 
gether with a due regard for their welfare, which was 
ſo intimately connected with that of the ſtate, * 
} 
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juſt attention to the ſecurity of their creditors, were 
deemed in general ſufficient anſwers; it was alſo in- 
ſiſted on, that this meaſure was no invaſion of their 
rights; and that if it had, che legiſlature had an un- 
gueſtioned right to interfere, to prevent their running 
beblong to ruin. Upoa a diviſion, the queſtion was 

carrie by a great majority, being ſupported by 1 14 
— againſt 43 only, who pal the bringing in 
of the bill. 

In the farther progreſs af this bill, a petition; couch- 
ed in the ſtrongeſt terms, was preſented againſt ir by 
the India company z and ſeveral of their ſervants, con- 
ſiting of the examiner of the records, the auditor of 
Indian accounts, the accountant general, aud the 
| ſuperintendant of the cuſtom- houſe accounts, were 
examined, by the company 's deſire, at the bar of the 
houſe of commons, in order as well to ſhew a true 
ſtate of their affairs, as the miſconduct and diſobedience 
of their ſervants. abroad, and the conſequent neceility 
of rhe ſuperviſion. In the courſe of theſe. examina- 
tions it appeared, that the exorbirances and oppreſſions 
{ill continued to be committed by the company's ſer- 
vants in India. Through their own imprudence, in 
alking needleſs or improper queſtions, a full ſhare of 
thoſe charges, were brought directly home, to ſome 
of thoſe gentlemen who were then ſitting in the houſe. 

It appeared, that ſince the year 1765,the company's 
expences had increaſed, fram 700,000l. to the enor- 
mous ſum of 1,700,0001. annually. It alſo appeared, 
that government had received by the nett dunes, the 
indemnity upoa tea, andthe ſtipulated 400,000. little 
leſs than two millions annually from tlie company. 
That the latter had loſt by the indemnity agreement, 
{rom its firſt commencement, at leaſt one million; of 
which N went to government, and the remain- 

der 
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der to the purchaſers. It was alſo ſhewn, that govern. 
ment had profited, extraordinarily, by the company, 
within the laſt five years, to the vaſt amount of 
3,395, oool. viz. by the produce of the annual ſtipulat- 
ed ſum, 2,200,000 l. and by the increafe of the 
revenue, compared on a medium with the five pre- 
ceding years, 1, 195, ooo l. That the whole Wf the 
company's receipts of dividend during the ſame 
period, ſcarcely amounted to goo, ooo l. more than 
fix, per cent upon its capital, which was the loweſt 


trading dividend that had ever been made during the 


moſt expenſive and dangerous war. It appeared upon 
the hole, that the company's mereantile profits dur- 
ing the above period, amounted on an average, to 
464,0001. annually, which would have afforded a 
dividend of twelve and a half per cent ; ſo that while 
government profited to the great amount we have men- 
tioned, the company and proprietary, inſtead of bene - 


fiting a ſingle ſhilling, loſt conſiderably of the dividend, 


which the profits on their trade, only, would have 
afforded. | Thence they argued, that far from being 


delinquents, their merits with the public were un- 


paralleled by any example. That the abuſes com- 
mitted by rheir ſervants, were fuch as they could not 
prevent, becauſe they could not foreſee ; that when 


they were known, they endeavoured by reiterated 


orders from home to correct them; that they had 
prepared various commiſſions for that purpoſe; one 
under Lord Clive; a ſecond, which had been unfor- 
tunately loſt; and a third, which contrary to their 
rights, was now propoſed to be reſcinded. They con- 
tended, that parliament could not take this ſtep, as be- 


ing contrary to public faith. The matters of fact in 
the petition, were ſtated by the evidence with clear - 


neſs and preciſion. I have been the more * 
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lar in this detail, as it will undoubtedly extite the ad- 
miration of future ages, to confider the power and 
opulence, which had been once in the poſſcihon of 
a company of Engliſh merchants. 

A ſecond report had been made during this time 
by the ſecret committee, which contained a Tong 
ſtatement of the company's affairs; of their debts, 
credits, and effects, both at home and abroad. It was 
objected that this piece was ſo overloaded with figures 
and accounts, and ſo full of intricacies; that it could 
afford but little information, (except what was taken 
for granted from the groſs ſums) within the narrow 
time that ſuch information could be neceflary, with 
reſpec to the preſent bill. This ſtate of their affairs, 


was conſidered by the company and its friends, as a 


very unfavourable, if not unfair, repreſentation of 
them; and drew many ſtrictures upon the committee, 
the darkneſs of its proceedings, and the doubtful in- 
formation that could be obtained through ſuch a me- 
dium. It was again lamented, that a fair and open 
enquiry had not been earried on, according to the 
happy genius and ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, by 
which every gentleman would have had an opportuni- 
ty, of ſounding his opinion upon matters as they ap- 
peared to himſelf, and of requiring ſuch explanations 
as he thought neceſſary ; that the time unavoidably 
ſpent in ſuch an inveſtigation, would afford leiſure for 
cool deliberation, and for digeſting, in ſome degree, 
the ſeveral parts of ſuch complicated matter? where- 
by random opinions and haſty reports, framed m a 
hurry, and without a poſſibility of ſeeing all the ſides 
of the ſubje&, would be precluded ; and at the ſame 
time, the parties concerned, would have an equitable 
opportunity of attending to their reſpective intereſts, 
clearing up doubtful points, rectifying miſtakes," and 

the 
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the ſatisfaction of knowing the ground upon which 
meaſures were to be founded, in whoſe conſequences 
they were ſo deeply affected. | 

On the other hand it was urged, that the commit. 
tee had acquitted itſelf of its truſt with the moſt dil. 
tinguiſhed fidelity, and diſpatched and had gone 
through ſo complicated a buſineſs in lefs time than 
could be expected; which could not have been done, 
if the committee had been open, and ſubject to debate 
on the ſeveral articles. That it is no wonder, that 
matters of account in ſuch a buſineſs ſhould appear to 
produce different concluſions, according to the differ- 
ent manner of viewing and ſtating them. But unleſs 
direct falſification were proved, the - houſe muſt ne- 
ceflarily abide by the ſtatement of thoſe whom they 
had choſen for the purpoſe. _ 
Upon the third reading of the bill, counſel was 
heard in behalf of the company, after which great de- 
' bates aroſe. It was advanced by the oppoſers of the 
bill, that as the company's legal right to the appoint- 


ment of all ts own ſervants, and to the entire manage- 


ment and regulation of its internal affairs, had been 
ſo clearly proved as not to admit of a queſtion, and 
that the rapacity, miſconduct, and diſobedience, of the 
ſervants in the preſidencies abroad, was fo notorious 
as to be allowed on all hands, no reaſonable objection 
could now lie to the exerciſe of that right, when its 
expediency, and even neceſſity, were ſo evident; and 
that as every delay in the preſent circumſtances, mult 
be ruinous in the higheſt degree to the company, and 
proportionally prejudicial to the nation; it was to be 
hoped, that no farther oppoſition- would be made, to 
the carrying of the commiſſion of ſuperviſion into im- 
mediate execution, and that the preſent bill would be 
TO rejected 
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rejected, as founded upon falſe principles, and of 
an unconſtitutional and dangerous tendency. 

To this it was anſwered, that the evidence given at 
the bar, and the arguments oppoſed by the counſel 
againſt the bill, contained the ſtrongeſt reaſons that 
could poſſibly have been brought to ſhow the urgent 


neceſſity of its being paſſed. That they fully demon- 


ſtrated the evils in India to be of ſuch à magnitude, 
that nothing leſs: than the legiſlature” could reform 
them; that no powers could be granted to the ſuper- 
viſion, competent to the remedy of ſuch enormities; 
that the commiſſion was beſides faulty in its principles, 
as the governors and councils in the reſpective pre- 
ſidencies in India, were joined in power by it, with 
the ſuperviſors who were intended to be ſent from 
England; that as the number of the former was per- 
mauent, they muſt ſoon, by death or ſicknefſs, become 
4 majority; that by this means, the capital offenders, 
who were the authors of all the evils complained of, 
would become the judges of their on crimes, and 
the redreſſers of their own oppreſſions; was it then 
by men, who had long rioted with the moſt unrelent- 
ing cruelty in the diſtreſſes of their miſerable fellow- 
ereatures, that juſtice was to be reſtored to her proper 
courſe, and the miſchiefs which their iniquities cauſed 
were to be removed? | 

That the legiſlature had a ſupreme controuling 
power, to which all muſt, and ought to ſubmit z that 
this power could never be applied with greater pro- 
priety, or benefit, than in the preſent inſtance, when 


the welfare and ſecurity of many millions, and the pre- 


lervation of great countries and revenues depended 


upon its exertion. . That laws, as well as charters, 


muſt ſubmit to a change of times and ſeaſons, and mult 


be altered, modelled, or repealed, as circumſtances, 
Un and 
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and the nature of things require; that it could 


never have been intended at the time of granting 
the company's charters, to give them a power of 


legiſlation over great countries, in which it was not 


poſſible to be ſuppoſed they ever could have any other 


_ footing, than a permiſſion to trade as inmates and 


ſtrangers. That India affairs were now under the 
conſideration of parliament, and while matters were 


in this ſuſpence, it would be abſard to allow the com- 


pany to proceed on their own bottom, and to ſnatch 


the buſineſs out of their hands: either there was, 


or there was not, occaſion for the interpoſition of par- 
lament; if there was, how could the company pre- 
tend to act independant of them, after they had ap- 
plied for relief to the miniſter? if there was not, why 
did they apply? 

On the other fide it was obſerved, that parliament- 


| ary inter poſition had hitherto been attended with very 
little advantage to the company. That the laſt par- 


liament had undertaken, in the year 1767, the regu- 


lation of their affairs, and after ſpending the greater 


part of the ſeſſion upon chat buſineſs, the reſult was, 
the extortion of a vaſt ſum of money from the company 


without an equivalent, and the leaving their affairs to 
 thift for themſelves,” without the fmalleſt regulation; 


that their affairs had fince continued open to parlia- 


ment, without any thing being done, but the making 


or renewing of bargains for the benefit of government, 
without the ſmalleſt attention to that of the company; 
that a fele& committee had been appointed in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, which had continued its ſittings through- 
out the ſummer, and it was not pretended that the 


company had reaped any advantages from them; and 


that a ſecret committee had newly ſtarted up, the 


benefits of which were yet to be diſcovered, as nothing 
| | | but 


a, 
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but complaints had hitherto attended its proceedings, 
That if the company was not armed with ſufficient 
powers; for the puniſhment of its ſeryants, and the 
regulation of irs governments in India, the fault lay 
wholly i in adminiſtration, as a bill had been brought 
in for that purpoſe in the preceding ſeſſion, which was 
laid by, under pretence of waiting for the diſcoveries 
that were to be made by the ſ{ele& committee. 

That the evils apprehended, from the extraordinary 
powers of the ſuperviſion falling into the hands of 
the offenders in India, were merely imaginary ; 
the company had well foreſeen, and effectually pro- 
vided againſt thoſe evils, in the body of the com- 
miſhon ; no act of the ſuperviſion can be valid, with- 
out the preſence of three of the commiſſioners ; the 
firſt of theſe is to have the caſting voice, and they are 
to be aſſiſted by the governor, the commander in 
chief, and ſecond in council, only as inferior aſſeſſors; 
and the ſuperviſors have power, if they ſee cauſe, to 
diſmiſs the governor and the whole council, and have 
a power of controul in all caſes. 

That if the particular intereſts of the company 
were conſidered as matters of indifference, the great 
revenues, and immenſe benefits it afforded to the pub- 
lic, were not to be wantonly ſported with; that as the 
reſtraint in the bill was laid for fix months, and 
the ſeaſon of the year would of neceſſity continue 
it for ſix more, twelve whole months, in the preſent 
critical ſtate of their affairs, would be totally loſt to 
the company, before any intended regulation, whether 
by parliament, or otherwiſe, could poſſibly take 
place; that this delay might be productive of the moſt 
miſchievous effect 4p the company, as the grievances 
and evils, which they wanted to remedy or prevent, 
would have the unᷣeeee of all that time added to 

- their 
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their preſent amount; and as the deſign of regulation, 


would be ſo long known before-hand to the offenders, 


they would uſe ſuch induſtry in their ſeveral depart- 


ments, that there would not be much left for redreſs, 
by the time that it could take place. 

But the great force of the arguments on this ſide, 
Was principally directed, to the preſent unuſual and 
extraordinary ſtretch of parliamentary authority; it 
Was acknowledged that a ſupreme undefined power 


Was ultimately lodged in the legiſlature; but it was in- 


ſiſted, that ſuch an exertion of it, could only be juſti- 
. - fied by the molt urgent neceſſity ; ; and that as no ſuch 


neceſſity now exiſted, it was a wanton violation of 


public faith, law, and conſtitution, without an equit- 


A nee, That it was the invaſion of a right, 
which parliament had not granted but ſold; a right 


for which the faith of the nation was pledged, and 


which could not be taken away without an act of 
Forfeiture in the company; nor even in that caſe with- 
out due compenſation. That this violent and danger- 


ous exertion of power, muſt not only deſtroy the credit 
of the India company, but alſo affect the bank, the 
South-ſea, and all other public companies, none of 
which could have any other ſecurities than thoſe which 
are now violated; that whenever a war took place, 


the effects of this unjuſt and pernicious meaſure, upon 


the national credit in general, would be too late and 
too fatally experienced; and that it was not leſs dan- 
gerous in its principle, nor miſchievous in its prece- 


dent, to the city of London, and all the other cor- 
porated bodies in the Britiſh empire. 


A particular charge was alſo made upon adminiſtra- 
tion, with regard to their motives for this ſuſpenſion. 
It was ſaid that they had arbitrarily and capriciouſſy 


en the legal courſe of buſineſs in the court of 


proprietors, 
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proprietors, and forced this matter into parliament, 


only to gratify a private reſentment ; that the com- 
pany had been officioufly informed by their chairman, 
and deputy-chairman, (the only medfum through 
which they could have any communication with govern- 
ment) that the meaſures relative to. the ſuperviſion 
were approved of by adminiſtration ; but that as ſoon 
23 it was found, that the company did not chuſe to in- 
truſt their affairs in the hands of thoſe who were 
nominated for that purpoſe by the miniſters, they im- 
mediately ſet their face againſt the whole meaſure, and 


now had the fortune to find the houſe ſo compliant as 


to adopt their reſentments. 

It was obſervable, that many of thoſe, who either 
in themſelves or their families, were under great ob- 
ligations to the company, and particularly ſuch as had 
obtained vaſt fortunes in her ſervice, now joined ad, 
miniſtration in this bill. The effects of the party dif- 


putes with reſpect to the appointment of ſuperviſors, 


were alſo very viſible on this occafion. Though the 
queſtion was debated warmly and ably by the oppoſi- 
tion, ſuch was the force of the general odium in which 
the company ſtood, and ſuch the weakneſs ariſing from 
its internal Affentohs, that the numbers againſt the 
dill were very trifling. Beſides, many of che oppoſi- 
tion had not then come to town. Upon a diviſion late 
at night, and not a very thin houſe, the bill was car- 
ried by a majority of more than five to one, the num- 
ders being 153, to 28 only. 

The reſtraming bill was preſented the next hy to 
the houſe of Lords, and it being ſo near the holidays, 
Was carried through with the greateſt diſpatch. It 
dich not, however, paſs without oppoſition; ; though, 
as in the other houſe, the opponents were few. A 
22 85 Tone who had long been diſtinguiſhed in op- 


poſition, 
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poſition, and who of late had applied himſelf with 
uncommon induſtry to obtain a perfect knowledge of 


of India affairs, traverſed. this bill with great vigour 


and almolt alone, for the ſhort time in which it was 
E through its ſeyeral ſtages. As the bill was 
brought in on a Saturday, and a report was ſpread in 
the evening, and inſerted in the news. papers, that i 
had been carried that day through its laſt reading, (a 
matter, however uncommon, which was readily be. 
lieved) the India company had not time to go through 


the neceſſary forms, for aſſembling in its corporate 


capacity, and framing and preſenting a petition, before 
the following Wedneſday, on which it was finally 
paſſed. A petition figned by 14 proprietors was, 
however, received, and witneſſes were examined, and 
Fobnſcl heard ar the bar againſt the bill, 

We ſhall take notice of ſome of the arguments that 
were uſed upon this occaſion, ſo far as they were 
peculiar to the place, or may ſeem to throw new light 
upon the ſubje&. As the houſe of Lords is cloſe ſhut 
we are obliged to gather the arguments of the minority 


in that houſe from their proteſts; thoſe of the miniltry, 


we muſt ſuppoſe nearly the ſame with thoſe uſed in the 
houſe of commons. It was urged againſt the bill 
that the arbitrary taking away of legal franchiſes and 
capacities, without any legal cauſe of forfeiture, eſtab- 
liſhes a-precedent, which leaves no ſort of ſecurity to 
the ſubject for his liberties; ſince his exerciſing 
them, in the ſtricteſt conformity to all the rules of law, 
general equity, and moral conduct, is not ſufficient to 


prevent parliament from inereſting its ſovereign pow. 


ers to diveſt them of thoſe rights; by means of which 
inſecurity, the honourable diſtinction between the 
Britiſh, and other forms of government, is in a great 
meaſure loſt ; that this misfortune is greatly growing 


upon 
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upon us, through temporay, occaſional, and partial 
acts of parliament, which, without confideration of 
their conformity to the genera] principles of our law 
and conſtitution, are adopted raſhly and haſtily upon 
every-petty occaſion ; that though ir may be difficult 
to fix any legal limit to the extent of legiſlative power; 
it is to be ſuppoſed, that parliament is as much bound 
33 any individual to the obſervance of its own com- 
pats ; or otherwile, it is impoſſible to underſtand what 
public faith means, or how public credit can ſubſiſt. 

that the India company might have been legally 
called in queſtion, and even its charter endangered, 
for 2 negle& of exerciſing thoſe neceſſary powers 
with which it is entruſted, and the uſe of which it is 
now propoſed to ſuſpend ; and that it muſt be a go- 
rernment compoſed of deceit and violence, where men 
xe liable to be puniſhed if they decline, or to be re- 
trained if they endeayour to exercife their lawful 
powers. Thar it appears by evidence, upon oath at 
the bar,- that the company had been authoritatively 
informed, that the commiſſion for regulating their at- 
fairs, would have been approved of by adminiſtration; 
ind that their ſituation was peculiarly unfortunate, 
when driven from all confidence in public faith, and 
the laws of their country, they ſhould find no ſe- 
eurity for their charter privileges even in thoſe very 
miniſters, under whoſe ſanction they had every poſſible 
teaſon to believe they were acting. 

It was much objected to, that the bill was brought 
n at a ſeaſon, when the houſe is always ill attended, 
and hurried through with a violent, and it was faid, in- 
decent precipitation. That a reaſon of fact was al- 
ledged in the preamble, ſtating the expence of the 
tommiſſion to be very conſiderable : and they had not 
defore them any account or eſtimate of the expences 

actual 
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actual or probable, nor were ſupplied with any ac: 
counts tending to ſhew the preſent ability or inability 
of the company to bear it; fo that the Lords were to 
aſſert facts, and on theſe facts to ground a law, alter. 
ing the condition, and ſuſpending the charter rights 
of the company, without a poſſibility of knowing 

whether the facts be true or falſe; and that with 2 
determination to continue 9 it had been re. 
fuſed to call for the evidence of the directors concern. 

ing the expence; or in a matter of ſuch importance, 

both in itſelf and its example, to follow the ancient 
ſettled parliamentary courſe of deſiring a conference 
with the commons, in order to be acquainted with 
the evidence which macy received as che grounds of 
their proceeding. 

0 It was faid, that it muſt be a matter of aſtoniſhment ; 
to the — who had for a long time earneſtly and a 
anxiouſly looked to the company, or to parliament; { 
for redreſs of the grievances in India, to find at length, : 
that the latter is only employed in preventing the 0 

former from doing its duty; that inſtead of correcting q 
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the abuſe, they oppoſe themſelves to the reformation; 

that when it was expected, that thoſe who had wrong- 

ed the company ſhould have been brought to exemp- 

lary puniſhment, the ſuffering company itſelf is depriv- 
| ed of its right; and inſtead of calling delinquents to 


account, the perſons legally empowered to correct or it 
reſtrain them, : are by parliament luipended from their 5 
office. it 

On the other ſide. beſides many of thoſe arguments Di 


which we have before ſeen ſtated in ſupport of the 
bill, it is ſaid, that the charge upon adminiſtration, of 
having at one time given a ſanction to the commiſſion 
for ſuperintending the company's affairs, was poſitive- 
* denied, with relpef't to ſuch of! its members as be- 

longed 
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longed to that houſe; and reaſons were brought to 
ſhew, why it could not be well founded with reſpect 
to others. As to the dangers that were apprehended 
from this meaſure with reſpe& to the national credit, 
they were repreſented: as merely 1 imaginary ; and it was 
ſaid, that it would have a totally contrary effect, as the 
Dutch, who had much more money in our public 
funds, than any other foreigners, would think them- 
ſelves much ſafer, when they found that the India 
Company was under the care and protection of par- 
liament, than if they had been abandoned to their own 
wild ſchemes of regulation and management: 
That they had no evidence that this bill was con- 


wary to the company's inclinations, any more than to 


their intereſts; that the petition they had heard at 
the bar, was no corporate act, and was ſigned only by 
fourreen proprietors, out of about ſeventeen hundred, 

of which the company conſiſted; that the vaſt majority 
by which it was carried through the other houſe, 
where the moſt ample information was obtained of the 


| Company” s affairs, and the very ſmall number that had 


diſſented to it, ſufficiently ſhewed the juſtice, proprie- 
ty, and expediency of the meaſure. Other charges 
or cenſures were anſwered; by the ſhortneſs of the 
time, and the advantage the company might take of 
parliament during the receſs. Upon a diviſion, the 
bill was carried by nearly a proportional majority, to 
that which had attended it in the houſe of commons, 
26 lords having voted for it, to 6 only who oppoſed 
its paſling ; it was, however, followed oy a remarkably 
pointed and ſevere proteſt.” _ 

What paſſed in the houſe. of Lords upon this ſub- 
jc, will appear manifeſt from the ptoteſts of a num- 
ber of noble Lords, againſt the regulating bill, and 
upon the motion made by the Duke of Richmond, for 

"Ax making 
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making certain enquiries relative to the Eaſt India 
company, and the holding of a conference with the 
commons upon that ſubject. * Becauſe,” ſay they, ce the 
preamble to this bill, ſtating defects in the powers of 
the Eaſt-India company, abuſes in its adminiſtration, 
and injuries to public and commercial credit, ought to 
have been ſupported by evidence adapted to the na- 
ture of the feveral matters alledged. But the pro- 
duction of charters has been refuſed by the houſe ; no 
witneſſes have been called to aſcertain the exiſtence or 
quality of the ſuppoſed abuſes ;| no enquiry has been 
made into the condition of public credit; and no ſtate 
of the company's commercial affairs have ever been 
laid before us. 
2dly, Becauſe, if the defects in the charters, and 
_ abuſes in the adminiſtration of the company, exiſt in the 
manner ſtated in the preamble, no effectual proviſion is 
made in the enacting part of the bill for ſupplying the one, 
or re- forming the other: 
diſtracttionis introduced intothe whole ceconomy oftheir 
affairs. The nomination to the ſubordinate preſi- 
dencies, and inferior offices in India, is left to the 
company; but a ſuperior preſidency is appointed by 
parliament to govern thoſe inferior officers. The 
fuperior prefidency is to receive orders from the court 
of directors; but it is left to the private will of the 
king how far thefe orders ſhall be obeyed, The pre- 
fidency is appointed to make ordinances and regula- 
tions, but neither directors or company are to deter- 
mine on their validity. The king alone is to allow 
or diſallow thoſe acts, as he ſhall chuſe to ſignify his 


pleaſure under his ſign manual. This mode of veſting 


ultimately the whole management of the company's 
weighty political affairs, their vaſt revenues, and their 


extenſive commerce in the king's private direction, 
without 


on the contrary, the utmoſt ' 
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without any proviſion in the bill for the intervention 
of any public body, (either the Eaſt-India company or 
the privy-council) or any reſponſible public miniſter, 
is, we inſiſt, not only a high and dangerous violation 
of the yet anqueſtioned charters of the company, but 
a total ſubverſion of all the principles of the law and 
conſtitution of this kingdom. 

zaͤly, Becauſe the election of executive officers in 
parliament, is plainly unconſtitutional, and an example 
of the moſt pernicious kind, productive of intrigue and 
faction, and calculated for extending a corrupt in- 
fluence in the crown. It frees miniſters from re- 
ſponſibility, whilſt it leaves them all the effect of pat- 
ronage. It defeats the wiſe deſign of the conſtitu- 
tion, Which placed the nomination of all officers, 
either immediately or derivatively, in the crown, whilſt 
it committed the check upon improper nominations to 
parliament. Bur this bill, by confounding thoſe pow- 
ers which the conſtitution meant to. keep ſeparate, 
has deſtroyed this controul, along with every Wiſe 
proviſion of the laws to prevent the abuſes in the 
nomination to, or exerciſe of office. 

athly, Becauſe this uſurpation of the company's 
rights in appointing the ſervants is loaded with the 
additional injuſtice of a compulſory payment of lalaries, 
arbitrarily fixed and chargeable on the company' 8 
reyenues, without their conſent, 
E Becauſe the violation of the charter is not 
juſtifted by the importance of the proviſions of this 
bill, which operates only to transfer patronage with- 
out conferring new powers, it being expreſly provid. 
ed by the bill, that theſe powers ſhould be the ſame 
as were formerly exerciſed by the company's ſervants, 
under the company's authority; neither is any advan- 
age gained with regard to the particular officers nam- 

ed 
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ed in this bill, the perſon firſt in rank and importance 
in the new parliamentary prefidency, being the very 
ſame now at the head of the company's preſidency at 
Bengal. We mean to reflect neither upon that gentle. 
man, nor any other, who (for any thing we know to 


the contrary} may be men of competent ability and 


good character; but we think ourſelves bound to de. 
clare againſt the manifeſt contradiction and abſurdity 
of this bill, which, ſtating abuſes as now exiſting | in 
India, for che round of its regulations, yet appoints 
the very perſons to preſide there, who, if the allega- 
tions in the bill be true, muſt be concerned, either by 
negle&, or actual commiſſion, in all the abuſes com- 
plained of. 
6thly, Becauſe the appointing judges by the nomi- 
nation of the crown, with large ſalaries, payable out of 
the company's revenue, without the company's con- 
ſent, either to the appointment or the payment, is an 
act of flagrant injuſtice, and an outrage on all the 
rights of property. No neceſſity can be pleaded in 
favour of this violence, as the company did laſt year 
voluntarily propoſe a nomination of judges, with far 
better proviſions for ſecuring a proper appointment, 
than any contained in this bill. 
Ithly, Becauſe the clauſe of this bill, which deprives 
of all ſhare in the management of their own property, 
all proprietors not poſſeſſed of 1000 l. capital ſtock, 
disfranchiſing without the aſſignment of any delinquen- 
cy or abuſe, no leſs than 1240 perſons legally quali. 
fied, is an heinous att of injuſtice, oppreſſion, and ab- 
ſurdity, and a groſs perverſion of the high powers en- 
truſted to legiſlature; the part of the charter which 
regulates the right of voting, was made to eſtabliſh 
excluſively that claſs of voters which this act has de- 


* the charter knows of no right of voting, * 
7 the 
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the poſſeſſion of 5001. capital ſtock. Ir excludes all 
title to ſuperior influence from ſuperior property, 
The ſeveral laws to prevent the fplitting of ſtock are all 
in affirmance of this principle, and made to ſecure this 
voter. But by a ſyſtem of contradiction, that, except 
in this bill, has no example, the very grievance of ſplit- 
ting of ſtock by which the proprietor under 1000 1, 


has been injured, is aſhgned as the ſole ground for 


depriving him of his franchiſe. This lower proprie- 
OT not poſſibly have been guilty of this offence, 
and yet he is puniſhed; and the large ſtockholder, who 
alone could be guilty of the ſplitting, is indulged with 
new privileges, in contradiction to the ſpirit of that 

charter, which he is ſuppoſed to have violated. 
8thly, Becauſe the great principle upon which the 
bill has been ſupported will, not only in this, but in 
all caſes, juſtity every infringment of the national faith, 
and render parliamentary ſanction the worſt of all ſe- 
curities. We never can admit that a mere ſpeculation 
of political improyement can juſtify parliament in 
taking away rights, which it expreſſy covenanted 
to preſerve, eſpecially when it has received a valuable 
conſideration for the franchiſes ſo ſtipulated. Nor 
are grants of parliament under theſe circumſtances to 
be conſidered as gratuitous, reſumable merely at the 
pleaſure of the giver; but matters of binding contract, 
forfeitable only on ſuch delinquency or neceſſity as 
is implied in the nature of every other bargain. With 
ſuch matters before us that require the beſt, we are 
denied all manner of information. A bill, the obje& 
of which has taken the commons near eight months to 
conſider, is precipitated through this houſe. in little 
more than eight days, without any attention to par- 
tamentary uſage or decorum; as if the lords were the 
loweſt of miniſterial tools, who are not to be indulged 
even 
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even with an appearance of diſcuſſion, concerning the 
mandates they receive. 

In this ſituation we feel the honour of che peerage 

tarniſhed, and its dignity degraded. If the proviſions 
and precedent of this bill ſhould render the public 
faith of Great - Britain of no eſtimation, the franchiſes, 
rights and properties of Engliſhmen precarious, and 
the peerage diſtinguiſhable only by a more than com- 
mon meaſure of indolence and ſervility; if the bound. 
leſs fund of corruption furniſhed by this bill to the ſer. 
vants of the crown, ſhould efface eyery idea of honour, 
public ſpirit, and independence from every rank of 
people, after ſtruggling yainly againſt theſe evils, we 
have nothing left but the ſatisfaction of recording our 
names to poſterity, as thoſe who reſiſted the whole of 
this iniquitous ſyſtem, and as men who had no ſharc 
in betraying to blind prejudices or ſordid intereſt every 
thing that has hitherto been held facred in * 
8 


From all which it appears plain, that the miniſtry 
were aiming wore at a deſpotical power, than ſeeking 
the real good of the Eaſt-India company. There is 
no manner of doubt but the company's ſervants had 
been guilty of manifold acts of oppreſſion, injuſtice and 
tyranny, and deſerved a very exemplary puniſhment, 
but it does not *PPERT that the parliament were ſo 
| | zealous 
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in purſuing juſtice, as they were eager in graſping at 
the emoluments which tended to ſtrengthen the power 
and dominion of the crown. It does not appear that. 
the principal agents of iniquity in India, have, by the 
authority of parliament, been yet brought to juſtice, 
or that the company have been much adyantaged by 


the interference of government. The miniſterial pro- 


ceedings in parliament on this occaſion, ſeem to haye 
had the fame ſprings with thofe that have for ſome years 
beencarried on with regard to the coloniſts in America. 
The managers have always pretended that they meant 
the peace, happineſs, and proſperity, of the coloniſts, 
but when their deſigns were fairly divulged, their own 
dominion and emolument have fairly appeared to have 
been the ſprings of their actions. A circumſtance 


which naturally falls in the way of the hiſtory of this 


year, confirms the above obſervations. 

The inhabitants of the iſland of St Vincent, which 
are called Carribs, who have been time immemorial 
in poſſeſſion of that iſland, and have juſtly claimed the 
property of the ſoil, were offended at the Engliſh ſur- 
veyors who were ſent from England to ſurvey their 
poſſeſſions. Their oppoſition to this arbitrary act of 
the Engliſh government, was ſoon determined to be 
tebellion, and meaſures immediately purſued to chaſtiſe 
theſe infidel rebels. By taking a ſhort view of the 
hiſtory of this people, and the behaviour of the Eng- 
iſh government towards them, we will find ſome of 


the true ſprings of our modern war with our coloniſts, 


and dependants upon the ſupreme legiſlature. 
Hiſtorians inform us that the Carribs are of two 
ſorts, different in their colour as well as in their ex- 
tract and original. They are diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 
thets of black and yellow Carribs; the latter being 
the deſcendants of the original natives, and the others 
negroes 
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negroes brought from Africa aboard an Englith ſhip, 
which was caſt away upon the coaſts of 55 Vincent, 
about an hundred years ago. The negroes having 
recovered their liberty by this accident were kindly 
received by the natives, and ſettled among them. It 
is, ſaid, chat having women of their own, they till 


continued a diſtin& people, and ſoon became numer. 


ous. The two ſorts of people were not more difter. 
ent in their colour, than in their temper and diſpoſi- 
tion; the Americans being timid and inoffenſive, the 
Africans hardy, deſigning, and intrepid. With theſe 
qualifications, together with the acceſhon of the negroes 


which run away from the neighbouring iſlands, they 


ſoon became ſuperior in number and power to the 
natives, who melted away inſenſibly, as the ſtrangers 
encreaſed. Hiſtory does nor inform us of any hoſtili- 
ties that theſe ſtrangers committed upon rhe natives, 
and it would rather ſeem that that by intermingling 
with the original inhabitants, the character of the peo- 
ple had changed from that of the weaker to the 
ſtronger. In this fituation the Carribs continned for 
ſame time, until the French, from the neighbouring 


iſlands, by their addreſs, ;nfinuated themſelves among 


them, and purchaſed the beſt of their ſoil for brandy 
and other French trinkets, which ſuited the taſte of 


the Carribs. By the addreſs and cunning peculiar to 


that nation, they got poſſeſſion of the moſt fruitful 
valleys; that interſect the mountains on the leeward 
fide of the iſland, and brought them into a ſtate of 
eulti vation. 

The French and natives lived upon good terms for 
ſome time, and the latter embraced the language and 
religion of the former; yet the neighbourhood 
of villages and cultivation, was but ill ſuited to the 
convenience and genius of a people that ſubſiſted 
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upon hunting and fiſhing. There is ſomething in na- 
ture which inſpires men with a deſire of liberty and 
independence, which, though they naturally love ſo- 
ciety, yet they ſhun crowds, and love a certain retires 
ment, ſtill deſiring to live free and unreſtrained in their 
actions, without obſervation or interference of others. 
The Carribs at laſt totally abandoned their old poſſeſ- 
ſons, and retired to the windward and level fide of 
the iſland. The French, it is ſaid, once attempted to 
enſlaye theſe people, and that the Carribs defended 
their liberties ſo reſolutely, that the French were glad 
to renounce their deſign, and were obliged to ac- 
knowledge them as a free and independent people. 
The French and Carribs continued to live in friend- 
ly intercourſe and correſpondence, and the Carribs 
retained a power in their own hands of executing 
jultice upon thoſe who did them any real injuries; 
and it does not appear that ever the French had rea- 
ſon to complain of thoſe natives, for any acts of rigour 
orinjuſtice in their revenging injuries or affronts. The 
French king always treated the nativesas proprietors of 
e iſland, and ſhewed them reſpe& and regard upon 
every occaſion. But what is ſomewhat extraordinary, 
upon the treaty of peace with Great Britain, the French 
king ceded the iſland of St Vincent to England, with- 
out ſo much as taking notice of the Carribs. This 
vas giving up what he had always acknowledged 
was not his own, and the government of Great Britain 
accepted what they well knew did not belong of right 
tothe king of France. It is no wonder that all na- 
s for ons who have any knowledge of the two empires of 
WW france and Britain, ſhould hate both them and the 
Chriſtian religion which they profeſs, when they com- 
nit, under the cloak of that religion, ſuch manifeſt 
afts of injuſtice. We ſcarcely find greater violations 
Yy "=. "_ 
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of the rights of mankind committed among the moſt 
barbarous nations, than thoſe which the Engliſh and ' 
French have been guilty of committing towards the ] 
| r of the iſland of St Vincent. n 
It mult, however, be allowed, that the Carribs, by c 
ener maſters at the treaty of peace, changed much a 
for the worſe ; for, during the French government, i 
they were independent, and were proprietors of the ci 
Hand; but fince the Engiiſh received the ſupremacy, tl 
they have loſt their 1 and are ſlaves, or to uſe i 
a more ſoft word, ſubjects of Britain. The French, MW to 
who at the time of the peace were reckoned between fa 
four or five thouſand, ſoon after abandoned their il 
eſtates, which were purchaſed by new adventurers  * 
from England, by which means the Engliſh ſoon be. " 
came a conſiderable body, poſſeſſed of vaſt property. 
The Carribs were at this time computed to be 2 © 
thouſand fighting men, and upwards; and it is pro- WW ©* 
bable they were far more numerous, but in the 
treaty, they were never conſidered but diſpoſed over 
as the property of France, to the government of 
Great Britain. 
„Though the Carribs were not mentioned in the l 


treaty of peace, yet tlie court of Britain gave inſtruc- a Ci 
| tions in 1055 year 1764, that they ſhould not be diſturb- 2 
ed in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, and the com- — 
| miſſioners for fales were directed not to attempt any 15 


furvey, without particular orders for that purpoſe. 
The new ſettlers, after they had time to look about 
them, perceived with anxiety, that the plain and fer- 
tile part of the iſland was in the poſſeſſion of the Car. 
ribs, to whom its valuable properties rendered it of 
httle more advantage than any equal extent of the 
rudeſt and moſt uncultivated country. Both their 


fear and their covetouſneſs, operated ſtrongiy to make 
them 
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them deſire the removal of the black inhabitants, 
Repreſentations were accordingly made in the warmeſt 
manner, both by the new ſettlers, and the commiſſion- 
ers of ſales, to deprive the Carribs of their poſſeſſions, 
and to grant them ſuch an equivalent, whether in the 
iland or in ſome other part, as ſhould be thought ne- 
ceſſary. The arguments that were uſed to inforee 
theſe repreſentations, were the immediate profits to 
the crown, from the ſale of lands; the dangers ariſing 
to thoſe who had already made purchaſes under the 
faith and protection of government, as well as to the 
iſland in general, from the neighbourhood of a law- 
leſs bandittiwho were ſtrongly attached to the French, 
with whom they held a conſtant correſpondence in 
the neighbouring iſlands, and who, from their religion 
and manners, were much averſe to our people and 
government. — 
Theſe repreſentations had the intended effect upon 
the lords of the Britiſh treaſury, who, in 1768, iſſued. 
inſtructions for the ſurveying and diſpoſing of the 
lands poſſeſſed by the Carribs; for che parts of which 
that were cleared and cultivated, they were to be paid 


à certain price per acre in money, and were to have 


other lands aſſigned them in return, ſufficient for their 
ſupport, in a different part of the iſland, The new 
lands were to be granted and ſecured for ever to 
them and their poſterity, and to be free from all quit- 
rents, charges, and condition, except peaceable be- 
laviour and obedience to government: theſe poſſeſ- 
ons were to deſcend among them, according to their 
owa cuſtoms and uſuages of inheritance, and were to 
be for ever unalienable to any white perſon. Five 
years were given for effecting this change and trauſ- 
plantation. Nothing could be more unreaſonable and 


repugnant to the principles of nature, and morality, 
\ than 
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than chis propoſal of the Britiſh- government. They 
were firſt to rob and diveſt the Carribs of their natural 
rights and poſſeſſions, and then to ſecure to them what 
they had as undoubted a right to poſſeſs, as the in. 
- habitants of Britain have to poſſeſs the ifland where 
they reſide. The king of Britain had no more right 
to the iſland of St Vincent, except to thoſe lands which 
belonged to the French, than the French have a right 
to Holland, or any other country which belongs tg 
other people; and therefore, to lay claim to any of 
the poſſeſſions of Carribs, or to aſſume dominion 
over them, was perfect tyranny and deſpotiſm. A 
miniſter that could be guilty of adviſing ſuch a mea. 
ure, ouglhit to have anſwered for it with his head. 
The impartial pages of hiſtory will poſt up to future 
Ages the characters of ſuch men, as baſe, infamous, 
and deteſtable. K-44 | 
Ae Carribs, from many circumſtances, concluded 
tllat they were now either to be extirpated, or made 
Haves; they therefore applied to the governor of 
Martinico for advice and protection. The laſt he ab. 
ſolutely refuſed; and as to the firſt, he adviſed them 
to ſubmit to the Britiſh government. This advice had 
no effect upon them. Their anſwer to the Britiſh 
comtiſſioners was noble and juſt, for which they de. 
| ſerve to be praiſed, and for which all true Engliſhmen 
"muſt revere them. They ſaid, that the whole iſland 
"was originally their property; that however, as they 
had permitted the French to ſettle upon a part of it, 
their king might difpoſe of that part as he pleaſed; 
dut as they were not his ſubjects, he had no authority 
over them, and conſequently, could not grant or dis- 
poſe of the part of their country which they had re- 
ſerved for themſelves. They concluded, with abſo- 
ſulutely refuſing to part with their lands, or to m 
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of any exchange. It might have been expected) that 
ſuch ſound reaſoning would have convinced any Eng- 
liſhman of the i iniquity of proceeding againſt the Car- 


ribs; but avaricious adventurers, and miniſters of ſtate, 


whoſe moral principles hang very eaſy upon them, ſel- 
dom feel the force of arguments, when the luſt of 


dominion, and the love of gain rule in their hearts. 


If the proceedings of the Engliſh government, againſt 


the Carribs, can be vindicated upon any principle of 
ſound and good reaſoning, it will be eaſy to prove 


that there is now no wickedneſs in the univerſe. Sel- 


fiſn politicians, or the hirelings of a ſtate, may attempt 
to varniſh ſuch actions of a miniſter, with all the falſe 

colourings of ſophiſtry and deceit; but in ſpite of all 
the thick daubings of falſehood, and the fair ſtrokes 
of flattery, the vile complexion of the men and their 
meaſures, will appear to the view of impartial ob- 
ſervers. Ages to come will ſtand amazed, when they 


read in the annals of Britain, that in an-zera'of liberty, 


and under the government of a pious and religious 
ſovereign, ſuch unjuſt and pr br GW Rs 
have been carried on. 15+ Hs mlor 

It may appear to ſome exceeding ſtrange, that men 
in a Chriſtian nation, brought up under a free-gayern- 
ment, and inſtructed in the principles of liberty, ſhould 
he ſo abandoned to reaſon, juſtice, and humanity, as 
have accepted a commiſhon to ſurvey the lands of 
a people againſt their will, and without their conſent, 


when no act of injuſtice or wickedneſs was as yet im- 
puted to them. 
went upon the practice of ſurveying the lands of the 


Yer ſuch were found, and actually 


Carribs. The moderation of that people, as well as 
their ſteadineſs on this occaſion, might have confound- 
ed the commiſſioners, provided covetous and intereſted 


W were capable of any generous feelings; for they 
ſhewed 
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ſhe wed an unwillingnefs to come to violence, and even 


when it was in their power, did not deſtroy them. 
They ſhewed, however, ſo much diſguſt at their mak- 


ing roads into their country, as greatly alarmed the 
ſurveyors, and it was found neceſſary in the begin- 


ning of May, 1769, to ſend an officer and forty men 


to the ſurveyors and their company. This ſmall de- 
tachment, as if all the country had of right belonged 


to their maſters, took poſt in the midſt of the poſ- 


ſeſſions of the Carribs, where ſome temporary huts 


were erected for their reception. But they ſoon 
found themſelves ſurrounded, and all communication 
with their friends, and ſubſiſtence cut off, ſo that they 
were little better than priſoners. The prudence of 
the commanding officer, ho conſidered the inequality 


of his force, and the extreme unwillingneſs of the 


_ Carmbs, of bringing matters to the laſt extremity, not 


only ſaved the detachment from being cut off, but pre - 


vented the ſmalleſt violence from being offered on 


ether ſide. In the mean time, the ſurveyors and 


their company were ſo frighted that they gave over 


their work, and were permitted to depart with ſafety; 
but their huts were demoliſhed, and their new roads 
broke up, ſo far as time would permit. This fate of 


the detachment cauſed an univerſal alarm among the 


Engliſh ſettlers, who were as yet uncertain of the ſitu- 
ation of their friends. They immediately took up 
arms, and joined the few regular forces that were in 
the iſland, and marched with ſpeed to the aid of their 
brethren, Inſtead of enquiring concerning the juſtice 
of their cauſe, or the righteouſneſs of the behaviour 


of the ſurveyors and their party, they were determin- 


ed at all events to ſhed blood, provided they could do 
it with ſucceſs. But as they found the detachment 


ſafe, it was conſidered as the moſt prudent ſtep not to 
| proceed 
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proceed to violence againſt the Carribs till ney receiv- 
ed further inſtructions from England, and tlie matter 
was laid before the king and council. The Carribs 
agreed to this propoſal, and a ſtop was for this time 
put to the ſurvey: The Carribs were diſpoſed to have 
ſuffered the 'Engliſh to enjoy what had been ſurrender- 
ed to them by the French, and never intended io in- 
terrupt them in the enjoyment of their own property; 
but the new ſettlers confidered the iſland as their 
own, and wanted to make the natives vaſſals of the 
king of Britain. Theſe Indians were of right as inde- 
pendent in St Vincent, as the Engliſh in Britain; it was 
therefore unjuſt in the Engliſh government to ſeek 
to deprive them of their natural rights. | 
When men have a favourite object in view, ſuited 
to their leading paſſion and intereſt, it is not eafſy to 
divert them from purſuing it, however inconſiſtent it 
may be with the rights and intereſts of others. Though 
the planters in St Vincent were in no degree equal to 
the reduction of the Carribs, the number of the rivers 
in the country, and the richneſs of the foil which they 
had diſcovered: in their late progreſs, wroughr fo 
powerfully upon their paſſions, that they could not re- 
frain from expreſſing their concern at being prevented 
from bringing matters to an immediate extremity, in 
terms which gave no favourable opinion of their juſtice 
and humanity. Falſe reports were induſtriouſſy ſpread 


abroad, which kept the iſland in perpetual fear and 


alarm; and the moſt paſſionate complaints were ſent 
home, repreſenting the Carribs as a moſt daring and in- 
corrigible ſer of rebels. It is fomewhar ſurprizing how 
2 people could be rebels againſt a government to 
which they never owed any allegiance, and which in- 
ſtead of deſerving any regard from the Carribs, de- 


ſerved both to be deſpiſed, and reſiſted. This may ſhew 
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us how eaſy it is to form a rebellion, and determine 
the moſt juſt and righteous people in the world, in- 
corrigible and obſtinate rebels. The Carribs were 
never under either the French nor Engliſh govern- 
ment, but were a free and independent people, and 
therefore owed no allegiange to the monarchs of 
France or Great Britain. How then could they be 
rebels, when they were only defending their own 
rights and properties againſt invaders, who were un- 
juſtly and violently attempting to wreſt them from 
3 — Theſe covetous and cruel planters were fo 
zealous for the extirpation of the Carribs, for the ſake - 
of their lands, that they propoſed to have them tranſ- 
ported to the coaſt of Africa, or to ſome deſart iſland in 
that quarter. The indignation of the reader muſt 
riſe at.the thoughts of ſuch a ſhocking propoſal from | 
Britiſh Chriſtians, who boaſt of their liberties, reli- P 
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gion, and humanity. * 

When the new licutenanit-governor of the new 1 

iſlands arrived at St Vincent's, he ifſued a proclama- 1 

tion to quiet the minds of the Carribs, and to remove * 

their fears and fuſpicions ; nor do we find that any fur- ke 

ther violence was committed, than the deſtruction of F. 

| the new roads, and the burning of a houſe which be- + 
| longed to a perſon that was particularly obnoxious to * i 
| to them; and they quietly ſubmitted to the impriſon- * 
| ment of one of their chiefs, who was ſuſpected of f. 
© committing this outrage 3 nor is there the fmallelt 5 
4 proof, that there was a drop of blood ſpilt in all this 15 
commotion. Fee 

The government at home ov to have been anxious 1 

of the iniquity of the proceedings againſt the Carribs, ty 

for notwithſtanding the warm remonſtrances that were oy 

made in behalf of this meafure, they ſeemed for ſome 10 

time unwilling to proceed to violence againſt theſe it 


people 


7 
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people. In the beginning of the year 1771, the com- 
miſſioners held another meeting with ſeveral chiefs of 
the Carribs, and ꝓropoſed a new partition and ex- 
change of lands upon a, narrower ſcale, and terms 
more fayourable to them, than were contained in the 
plan that had been formerly propoſed ; but the Car- 
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lands, with the greateſt firmneſs and reſolution ; And 


knowledged themſelves ſubjects of the king of Great 
Britain, and would take the oath of allegiance, they 


” ou. oy c 
* 


ſaid they were independent, and were not ſubject to 
either the king of Great Britain or France. o this 


F planters to the government of the ifland. It has been 
A alledged, that the French in the neighbouring, iſlands 


ſpirited the Carribs to this conduct, which is more 
c than has ever been proved; and ſuppoſe they had, it 
9 was no reaſon why Britain ſhould have plundered them 


= „of their properties, and robbed them of their natural 
— rights. | This r efuſal of the Car ribs was determined 
of to be, contumacy, and orders were iſſued from home 
oft for an hoſtile force to be ſent againſt them. Two regi- 
Mis ments were ordered from North America, to join as 


many already at St Vincent's, or what could be ſpared 
from the neighbouring iſlands for that ſervice, which, 
with his majeſty's ſhips on that ſtation, were to reduce 
the Carribs to a due ſubmiſſion to government, or, pro- 
nided they continued obſtinate, that they might be re- 
moved from the iſland to ſuch places as {thquld be 
thought moſt proper for their reception; the ſtricteſt 

Z 2 orders 
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ribs rejected every propoſal, for parting with their 


when the queſtion was put to them, whether they ac- 


boldly refuſed, and anſwered in the negative. They 
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anſwer the commiſhoners could make no rational re- 
ply. The king of Britain had no right in juſtice to 
demand allegiance from a free and independent people; 
and if any allegiance was due, it was due from the 
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orders at the ſame time being given that they ſhould 
be furniſhed with ſhips for their tranſportation, plenti- 
fully provided with proviſions and: neceſſaries, and 
treated with all imaginable humanity.in their paſſage. 
This was a ſtrange kind of humanity and benevolence, 
 firſt/to rob a people of their natural rights and poſ- 
ſeſions, without any fault on their part, and then diſ- 
creetly ſet them adrift in ſome ſtrange country to ſhift 
for themfelves, left at the mercy of - ſome unknown 
people to be faves, or to periſh as the caprice of 
ſtrangers ſhould happen to operate. Such proceedings 
are perhaps not to be equalled in the hiſtory of any 
proteſtant free people, upon the face of the globe. 
The ſacceſs and event of this expedition was not 
known when this affair of St Vincent became a matter 
of debate in parliament, in December gth, this year. 
The arguments on both ſides of the queſtion, will ap. 
pear” i in the following parliamentary hiſtory, 
* Soon after the opening of the ſeſſion, upon the 
preſenting of an eſtimate from the war. office in the 
committee of ſupply, of the land- ſervice for the enſu- 
ing year, the number of troops that were ſtated to be 
in the Weſt-India iſlands, gave an opportunity to the 
gentlemen in oppoſition, to animadyert upon this 
expedition, and to give notice; that they would, on a 
future day, propoſe an enquiry, into its nature, quſtice, 
and propriety, together with the motives that led to 
ſo extraordinary a meafure. This enquiry being 
agreed to by adminiſtration, the matter was afterwards 
frequently brought up ; bur ſtill deferred, in hopes of 
obtaining new information, and to give an opportunity 
of procuring and conſidering the neceflary papers. 
lt was accordingly a conſiderable time after the 
Chriſtmas receſs, before this affair was taken finally 
into conſideration; when at length, two general 
officers 
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officers were examined, as to the lateſt accounts they 
had received of the ſtate of their regiments, which 
were then employed on the ſervice againſt the Car- 
ribs. One of theſe gentlemen read part of a letter 
which he had received upon the ſubject from St Vin- 
cent's, in which the expedition was greatly complain- 
ed of, not only in reſpect of its having been under- 
taken in the rainy ſeaſon, which had occaſioned a great 


mortality among the troops, but alſo with regard to 


its injuſtice and cruelty, with both of which it was 
ſtrongly charged by the writer; who emphatically 


_ complained, that the poor Carribs had been very ill 


aſed; and wiſhed, with the energy characteriſtie of 
an officer, chat the contrivers and promoters of the 
expedition, might be, brought to a ſpeedy and ſevere 
account. By the fame authority it-was repreſented, 
that the woods were ſo thick, that the- Carribs killed 
our men, with the greateſt ſecurity to themſelves, 
and without their being able even to ſee the enemy 
that deſtroyed them; that at the time of writing the 
letter, which was on the 14th of November, the troops 
had not been able to penetrate above four . into 
their country. 6 
It was not then aden of aä rauen, W 
they had received any late accounts from the iſland; 
when to the furprize of every body, it appeared chat 
their lateſt intelligence from thence, was above a 
month prior in date, to the letter which had been 


read by the general. A gentleman who had been 


lieutenant-governor of the New Iflands, was examined 
as to the temper,” behaviour, and diſpoſition of the 
Carribs, of all which he gave a very favourable ac- 
count, and repreſented them as a quiet inoffenſive 
people; he was farther aſked, if he had heard that 


cy planters were engious of them for their lands, to 
which 
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which he anſwered in the affirmative; and being 
preſſed as to particular names, mentioned one of con- 
ſiderable rank and conſequence in the iſland, and wha 
had a principal ſhare in all the meaſures that had been 
purſued for ſtripping them of their poſſeſſions. 
Some officers were examined, who had ſerved, or 


| borne command, at different times in St Vincent's ; 
| theſe gentlemen, in general, gave favourable accounts 


of the Carribs, and attributed entirely their late tur- 
bulent and ſuſpicions temper, to the attempts that had 
been made to deprive them of their lands: they all 


concurred in their accounts of the unhealtbineſs of 


the iſland, and particularly in the rainy ſeaſon, when, 
they declared, it muſt prove fatal to any troops that 
were under a neceſſity of acting in it, and that the 


conſtitution of ſuch as eſcaped with life, would be 


totally ruined. rte 9 ut A 

On the other fide, one of the principal planters in 
the iſland, and of conſiderable rank by his office, with 
Tome others, were examined. They, in general, de- 
icribed the Carribs as a faithleſs, cruel, and treacher- 
ous. race, who were abandoned to all manner of ex- 
celles, particularly with reſpect to liquor, in which 
ſtate they were capable of the moſt barbarous actions. 
That while they continued on the iſland, there could 


be no ſecurity for the perſons or property of the in- 


habitants; they were charged with murders, robberies, 
with enticing the negro ſlaves from their maſters, and 
deſtroying others whom they caught in the fields; 
no particular proofs were, however, brought in ſup- 
port of theſe charges: The connections and intelli- 
gence which the Carribs held with the French, and 
their application to the governor of Martinique for 


Protection and aſſiſtance, were ſhewn in a very danger- 


aus light; and no care was neglected to A 
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the fatal conſequences that muſt attend the iſland, 
whenever. a War broke out with France, with ſuch a 
deadly enemy lying in its boſom, Their mortal en- 
mity to our government and people, was alſo much in- 
ſiſted on; and it was concluded upon the whole, that 
there was no other alternative, but that either his 
majeſty's natural ſubjects, or the Carribs, muſt quit 
the iſland, if the latter are permitted to continue in 
cheir preſent ſtate of independence. e 
After ſeveral ſtrictures upon the nature of this evi. 
dence, and on the intereſted views by which it was ſaid 
to be apparently directed, the following motions were 
made, 11t, That the expedition againſt the Carribs in 
the Hland of St Vincent was undertaken, without 
ſufficient provocation on the part of thoſe unhappy 
people, and at the inſtigation of perſons intereſted in 
their deſtruction, and appears to be intended to end 
g in their total extirpation; 2dly, That the ſending the 
b troops, part of which were totally unprovided with 
- camp equipage and neceſſaries, on that ſervice, in the 
unhealthy ſeaſon of the year, is not juſtified by any 
neceſſity of immediately increaſing the military force in 
that iſland, was contrary to the voice of the governour, 
and muſt prove unneceſſarily deſtructive to ſome of 
the beſt troops in the ſervice, probably defeat the 
purpoſe for which they were ſent, and bring diſgrace 
on his majeſty's arms; and, 3dly, That an humble 
addreſs be preſented, deſiring that his majeſty will be 
graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint the houſe, by whoſe ad- 
vice the meaſure was undertaken, of attacking the 
Carribs in the iſland of St Vincent; and of ſending 
the troops for that purpoſe in the moſt unhealthy ſea- 
{on of the year; a meaſure equally repugnant to the 
known humanity of his majeſty's temper, diſgraceful ' 
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to his arms, and diſhonouroudle to the character of 


the Britiſh nation. 

Theſe motions were Präncpthy Corte upon the 
Ahullice ot the meaſure, and the diſhonour ir brought 
upon our national character, as being equally a viola. 
tion of the natural Tights of mankind, 'and contra 
to his majeſty's proclamation of the year 1764, in fa- 
your of the Carribs; on the extreme cruelty of at. 


tempting to tranſport a whole people from their na- 


tive foil, and to land them defenceleſs on the coaſt of 
Africa, where they had no right, no property, no 
connection, and where they muſt be liable to all the 
dangers and enmities, to which Enropeans, or any 
others, - who were turned adrift in a ſtrange country, 
would be ſubject; that they had been guilty of no act 
of forfeiture, even ſuppoſing them to be natural ſub. 


jects of Great Britain, unleſs an oppoſition 10 a violent 


invaſion of their rights and properties, was to be 
conſidered as ſuch; that the only evidence of any 
weight againſt them, was himſelf the deviſer of the 
projects that had been formed for their extirpation, 
Was deeply intereſted in their deſtruction; that on the 


eontrary, the united teſtimony on the other ſide, where 


there was not a poſſibility of ſuppoſing the ſmalleſt 
bias or partiality, was uniformly in favour of the Car- 
ribs/ and repreſented them as à quiet, peaceable, and 
inoffenſive people, and to all appearance, well affected 


10 Bur government, uutil they were urged by violence 


and injuſtice to a different conduct. Theſe arguments, 
with ſuch others as the ſtate we have already repre- 
ſented aſſord, were concluded with ſevere ſtrictures on 


the weakneſs of thoſe countels, which had blindly 
adopted the views of avaricious, rapacious, and mer- 
cileſs planters, and thereby rendering government the 


inſtrument of their iniquitous deſign, engaged it in 
cruel 
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"4 cruel, unjuſt, and diſhonouranle meaſures, which were 
f not more injurious. to the Carribs, than deſtructive to 
| ourſelves, by wantonly ſporting with the conſtitutions 
0 and lives of ſome of our braveſt troops, whoſe former 
t ſervices merited another return, and who were now 
b facrificed upon an inglorious ſervice, in which they 
y were aſhamed to draw their ſwords. e 
4 On the other fide it was obſerved, that an amazing 
A fund of tenderneſs and humanity had been diſplayed in 
1 favour of the Carribs, while the ſmalleſt degree of 
f either was refuſed to our natural born ſubjects and 
countrymen, who had purchaſed eſtates at high prices 
le from the crown, under the ſanction of its protection 
y and ſecurity, and whoſe lives and fortunes were. at 
V, ſtake in the event of the preſent expedition. That 
& the charge of .injuiiice was ill founded, as the yellow 
b. Carribs, who were the aborigines, and real proprie- 
nt tors of the iſland, were in no degree affected by the 
be preſent meaſures, except only ſo far as they would 
obtain ſecurity, by the reduction or removal of à cruel 
ne and perfidious race ot ſavages, by whom they had been 
n, nearly exterminated ; that it could not de pretended, 


* that the black 2 had any legal or natural rights 
re in the iſland, but thoſe which they had obtained 
oft through the kindneſs and hoſpitality of the natives; 
ir- and that thoſe rights, would, in the eye of the ſtricteſt 
nd juitice, have been fully concelind, by their ange ad 


ed conduct and ingratitude. 
ce That the charge of cruelty was equally ill 9 
its, the removal of the black Carribs being the laſt reſort; 
I and only to be put in execution, in caſe of their proy- 
of ing ſo incorrigible, that all means would be found in- 
ay effectual for reducing them to ſuch a ſtate of ſubmiſ- 
er- lion to government, as was abſolutely neceſſary, not 
the only for the ſecurity but the preſervation ot the iſland; 

in | that 


vel 
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2s the Carribs were poſſeſſed of near two thirds of the 


_ bad. neither means nor inclination to cultivate them, 


ance to the king, and refuſed all obedience to govern- 
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that even in that laſt extremity, the meaſure of tran: 
portatianwasguardedfrombeing accompanied with any 
circumſtances of cruelty, or even of - hardſhip, except 
thoſe, which might be ſuppoſed toatiſe'from their feel. 

ings, an; quitting a country in which they bad hitherto 


red, and going to another, equally fit for them, but 


withwbich they were not yet acquainted; that whether 
they were removed to the coaſt of Africa, or to the 
Aland of St Mathew, care had been taken, that they 


erg to haye ſufficient lands aſſigned them for their 


ſupport, and were to be laid down, in nearly the fame 


degrees of latitude and climate, and in a country fur- 


niſhed with much the ſame advantages as to fiſhing 


and hunting, which ey had men at Sr Vin- 
ent Se £1,093 if 


E was ſaid, hat emen had * Alpes | | 
£* th views; nor been miſled by the ſchemes of intereſt- | 


ed planters; that it had duly weighed, as well the ä 


cireumſtances of the iſland, as the reprefentations of 
the governour, council, and aſſembly, together: with 
thoſe; of the commiſſioners for the fale of lands; that 


profitable, lands, and the French inhabitants of a great 
part of the remainder, it was evident, that we never 
could in chat ſtate, have a natural intereſt or ſtrength 
ig the iſland, ſufficient for its fecurity ; that as theſe 
nds were of no particular value to the Carribs, who 


a6 « "7 1 — —_— __— 


equitable terms, had been repeatedly propoſed to them 
for an exchange, all of which, they not only contu- 
maciouſly rejected, but daringly difclaimed all allegi- 


ment. As to the ſtrictures that had been paſſed, with 
reſpect to the employment of the troops in an un- 


ar climtae and e, they were anſwered by 
the 
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theſneceſſity of the occaſion; and the meaſure juſtified 
upon that principle, by the practice of all ages. 
Upon a diviſion on the ſeparate queſtions, after 
long debates, the firſt motion was rejected by a ma- 
jority of 206, againſt 88 who ſupported it; the majo- 
rity was leſs upon the others; as the houſe grew thin- 
ner. ; f 33. 
About the ſame time, the expedition which gave 
birth to this enquiry, was alſo terminated. The Car- 
ribs, notwithſtanding the ſtrength of their faſtneſſes, 
their courage, in which they were not at all deficient, 
and their expertneſs in the uſe of fire arms, were un- 
der many diſadvantages in this war. They were ſur- 
rounded by ſea and land, their quarters becoming 
every day more contracted, were cut off from their 
great ſource of ſubſiſtence by fiſhing, and their bodies 
worn down by continual watching and fatigue. Our 
troops alſa ſuffered infinitively in the ſervice, - With- 
out a conſiderable reinforcement, it was probable, the 
reduction of the enemy could not be effected. The 
object, either for advantage or glory, was not worthy 
of ſo much toil and treaſure, even if the juſtice of ſuch 
a war could be clearly defended,  _ by 
Theſe mutual ſufferings, and the diſpoſitions they 
gave riſe to, brought on a treaty between the Car- 
ribs and Major General Dalrymple, who commanded 


the forces, by which the former obtained better con- 


ditions than they had reaſon to expect. The original 
object of the war, the tranſplantation to Africa, was 
wholly abandoned. The Carribs on their part ac- 
knowledged his majeſty's ſovereignty without reſerve, 
agreed to take an oath of fidelity and allegiance, and 
to ſubmit to the laws and government of the iſland, fo 
{ar as relates to their intercourſe, and to ail tranſac- 
tions with the white inhabitants; but in their own 

Aa a diſtricts, 
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diſtricts, and in All matters that relate to their inter- 
caurſe with each other, they are to retain their an- 
cient polity, and ſtill to be governed by thoſe cuſtoms | 
aud uſages, to which they have given the force of laws. 
They have alſo ceded a large tract of very valuable land 
to the crown; but the diſtricts which they ſtill retain, 
are ſecured in perpetuity to them and their poſterity. 
There are a number of other articles. which relate te 
domeſtic regulation, or tend to the future reanquillicy 
and ſechrity of the iſland. 

The loſs upon this expedition, though chafderithe, 
was not altogether ſo great as was apprehended from 
the nature, length, and ſeverity of the ſervice. The 
killed and wounded did not much exceed 1 50, among 
the former of which was a lieutenant-colonel? and 
Fome'other” officers ; the lives loſt by the climate a- 
mounted to 110; bur there remained 428 fick, at the 
time of chnehidiag che treat); 

er ſuch proceedings againſt an innocent 42 in- 
effet people, which owed no allegiance to the 
Brth's poverty and had een che nation no real 
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| The American 0 ongreſs afſembles—Forms i an afſeciation— 
| Weir reſol ves Hey addreſt the people of Great 

©. Britain—T hey write to the people of  Bucber— A 
les view of their ö at ae c. 


ROM the beginning of the preſent. controverſy 
with the colomes, it was always imagined; and 
"alſo affirmed at home bythe miniſtry and their friends, 
that the coloniſts were greatly divided among them- 
ſelves; that they would never unite j that they would 
not bang together; ; that they were only under a 
temporary ferment, created by the artiſice of popular 
and deſigning men, that would ſoon ſubſide when 
once they faw that Great Britain was in earneſt to 
ſupport her authority. And that notwithſtanding the 
riotous diſpoſition of fome of the colonies, they were 
in general cowards, and durſt not appear before the 
king's forces. This was the ſtile of the miuiſtry and 
their party at home, and was echoed in all the Wel 
pamphlets and news papers publiſhed rhroughoet the 
kingdom. 

The aſſembly T the repreſentatives of twelve of 
the colonies, which fince has received the name of the 
congreſs met at Philadelphia, on the 5th of September 
this year, and, after more than a month's delibera- 
tion, proceeded to ſeveral reſolutions which ſhewed 
that they were in carneſt, as well as unammous in 
their oppoſition to the new ſtatutes of the Britiſh 


legiſlature. Upon the 1 4th of October, the congreſs 
proceeded 


— 
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proceeded to buſineſs, and after reciting thoſe laws 
that were pargicularly, obnoxious, they came to ſeveral 
animated reſolutions, Which, in their then ſituation, 
were furprizing to all the world“. The aſſociation 
which they entered into is a bold and intripid reſolu- 


tion to maintain what they conſider to be their juſt 


rights and privileges, and a, purpoſe to purſue ſuch 
meaſures as may belt ſupport theſe. rights againſt in- 
raſion, from the miniſterial. power of Great Britain. 
As this aſſociation will appear in its trueſt colours by 

5 , itſelf 
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bare been eigggted in cafes therein 


rr ter 18 Ti 24 kr Vion 4a 
Friday. Ot aber 14, 17 74- 
mentioned. 


The Congrefs-2ame into the fol- e 7 Og 
. 11; lowing Reſolutions. — - © And whereas in the laft ſeffion of 
.  WHEREAS;' fince the / loſe of parliament, Three ſtatütes were 


the Taft war the Britiſh parliament 'made : one intituled, © An act to 


claiming-a-power-of right to bid | 2 diſcontinite in;ſuch manner, and 
the people of America, by ſtatute * for ſuch titre ag are there in men- 


in all cafes hat foe ver, hath in ſome & tioned the landing and diſcha 1 
A 


acts exprefsly impoſed” taxes on © ing, tadirig of thipping of goo! 

they, and in others under various wärest int \merchandize, at the. 
pre tences, but in fact for the pur- * town, and wit | 
poſe. of raihng are venue; hath im="-© Bofton, in the province of Maſſa- 


ſed rates and duties payable in * chuſetts Bay, in North Ameri- 
meſe colonies, eſſabliſned a board '*< ty.” Another intituled, “ An 
of comtniſſi oners with unconſtitu- . A fof the better regulating the 


tional powers and extended the * ge ertiment of the pros ince of 


juriſdiction of courts of admiralty, * the Maſfachuſetts-Baz, in New- 
not only for:cdlleQing the ſaĩd du- . Eygland.“ and another intitil- 
ties, but for the trial of cauſes ed, An aft for the impartial ad- 
merely arifing within the body f * miniſtration of Juſtice, in the 


a count: ces of perſons queſtioned for 
And whereas in confeqaence of any act done by them in the exe- 
otber ſtatutes; judges, who before * cution ef the law, or for the ſup- 
held only eſtates at will in their 6 preſhon of riots and tumults. in 
offices, have heen made dependant * the 


the Eighth, coloniſts may be tranſ- and cruel, as well as unc onſtitu- 

ported to Em land and tried there tional, and moſt dangerous and de- 

upon accuſations for treaſons and ſtructive of Amelia hts. 

miſpriſions, or concealment of tre- Arid whereas, 4tſemblies have 

fons committed in the coſonies ; been frequently diſſolved, contrary 

and by a late fatute, ſuch trials to the rights of the people, N 
a 1. 


within the harbour of 


proviuer of the Maffachu- 
on the crown alone for their falaries, 4 ſetts-Bay, in New- England.“ 
and ſtandingarmies kept in time of Aud another ſtatute was then made. 
peace. And it has lately been re- For making more effectual provi- 
ſolved in parhiament, that by fore * fion fur the government of the 
of a atute made in the thirty-H th province of Quebec, &c.“ , All 
year of the reign of King Henry which ſtatutes art impolitic, unjuſt 
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iſelf, T ſhall give it in the very words of the colonies, | 
and leave it to the judgment ofeyetyi Tead r, to By 
termine of it as he may judge proper. oi 

l:: off 
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WE, his majeſty's moſt loyal füthects, the defegates 


„ 


they attempted to deliberate on principles of the Engliſh eonſtitu- 
rievances ; and their dutitul, hum- tion, and the ſeveral charters or 

e, loyal. and reaſonable petitions compacts, have the following” + 
tothe crown for redreſs; have been RIGHTS. — 62.1 ASCO! 
repeatedly treated with contempt.,, Reſolved, N. C. D. 1, Thatthey © 
by his majeſty's miniſters, of ſtate, are cutitled to life, liberty, anu pro- 

The good people of the ſeteral perty; and they have never ceded” 
colonies of New- Hampſhire, Ma- to any ſovereigu power whatevery aa 
achuſett's-Bay, Rhode-Ifland: and. right to difpuſc/'of either without 
and Providence plantations, Con - their conſent t. 
vecticut, New-York; New-Jer Ys ol ved, N. C. D. 2. That our of 
Penſylvania, New-Caſtle, Kent and: anceſtors, who firkt ſettled theſe | 
Suſſex on Delaware, Ma lan ,+colonics, nere at the time of their 
Virginia, Norch-Carolina aud outh- migration from the mot her coun- 
Cuolina juſtly alarmed at theſe ar try, entitled to all the rights, hber- 
btrary proceedings of parliament ties, and immunitias of free and 
nd adminiſtrat on, have ſevcrallys natural born ſubjects, within the 
cected. conſtituted, and appointeꝗ : realm of Eug lan 
leputies to meet and fit in general Refoiwed;, N. C. D. 3. That by 
congreſs in the city of Philadelphia, ſuch. migration they by no mea ns d 
n order to obtain ſuch eſtabliſh»; ; foxfeited;) ſurrendered, or loſt any 
nent as that their religion, laws, and af thoſe rights, but that they were, 
liberties may not be ſubverted: and their deſcendants now are, e. 
Vhereupon the depaties ſo ap- titled to the exerciſe and enjoy- 
pointed beingnow aſſembled ĩaa full ment of all ſuch af them, as their 
7 ad free repreſentation of theſe. co- localandothercircumitancesenable 
} lnies, taking into their moſt ſerious them to exerciſcantt enjoy. + © 
8 conſideration the befb means of at- iRefolved, 4. That the foundation 
lining the ends aforeſaid, do in of +ngliſh- liberty and ot all free 
the firſt place, as Engliſhmen their government, is a right in the people 
aceſtors in like caſes have uſually to participate in them legiſlative 
done, for afſerting and vindicating council: and as the Engliſh colon- 
lteir rights and liberties, DE- iſts are not repreſeuted, and from 
CLARE,” J.. their locab aud other circumſtances 
That the inhabitants of the Eng- cannot properly be repreſented in 

n eolonies in North-America. by the Britiſh parliament, they are en- 
' immutable laws of nature, the titled to a free and excluſive power 
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ties of Neweaſlle, Kent, and Suſſex, on Delaware, 
Maryland „Virginia, North-Carolina, and Sourh-Caro. 
tina, deputed to repreſent, them in a continental Con. 
greſs, held in the city of Philadelphia, on the fifth 
day of September; 1774, avowing our allegiance to 
his majeſty, our affection and regard for our felloy- 
fubjects in Great Britain and elſęwhere, affected with 
the decpeſt anxiety, and moſt alarming apprehenſions 
at thoſe grievances and diſtreſſes, with Which his ma. 
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jetty's American ſübjects are, opprefled, and having 


taken under our molt ſerious deliberation, the ſtate of 


the, Whole continent, find, 


4 as. 14 
* 22 11 
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bf legiff;tion in their ſer eral pro- 
vincial Legiſlatures, where their 
Xight-6f. repretentation, can alone 
be preſerved. iu ah caſes of taxa- 
tion anti internal poly ſubjt ꝙ on- 
ly tothe negative ot their fover- 
eign, in ſuch manuer. as has been 
heretotore accuſtomed : Mut from 
the mneceſſity of the caſe, and à re- 
gamlto the mutuahintervſiq of both 


- countries, we chearfully,content to 


the operation of ſuch acts of the 
Britiſi parlament as Fre bong ide. 
reſtrained to tht regulation; of our 
external commerce for the: purpoſe 
of ſecuting the exmpmercial ad yary 
tages of the whole empire to zhe 
mother country, at di the com- 
mercial benefits of its reſpective 


members, excluding. every dra of 


taxation internal or external, for 
raiſing a revenue oh the ſuects in 
America without their conſent- 


reſpective coonlies are entitled to 
the common law of England, and 
more eſpecially to the great and 
ineſtimable priv iledge ot being tried 


by their peers of the vicinaꝝe, c- 


Cording to the courle of that law. 
EKReſolwed, 6. That they are en- 


titled to the benefit. of ſuch: of the 


Engliſh ſtatutes. as exiſted gat the 
time of their colonization; and 


chat the preſent unhappy 
e e PTE ſituation 

71 ( | . 
which they have, by experience, 
reſpectixeſy found to be applicable 
to their ſeveral local and other cu. 


eumſt ages. „ 
»; ReſokvedsN:G-D 7 That theſc, lis 
maejr lty/s;nolones,; are lkewile en- 
titledtoallthejmmunities and privi- 
Jegesgrantedgand confirmed to them 
by royalebarters, ox ſecured by their 


_ ſeveral codes; of, provingial. laws. 


Ji Refolvedix N. C. D. S, Ihat they 


have a right peaceably to aſſcmble, 
gonſider of their grievances, and 


petition the king 4 and that all pro- 
ſecutions, probibitory proclama- 
tiops, and commitments for thc 


lame, are illegal. 


Keſolued, N. C. D. 9. That the 
keeping a Randing army in theſe 
colovies, in times ot peace, without 
the con ſent of the legillatore of that 
colony in which fuch army is kept, 
bs ane 1 0a hn 
i Relelved, N. C. D. 20. It is inci 
penſibly neceflary to good govers- 
ment, and rendered eflential by 
the Engliſh .conflitution, that the 
conſtituent branches of the legit? 
ture be independant of cach other; 
that, therefore, the exeteiſe of fe 
giſlative power in ſeveral colonies, 


by a council appeinted, urns 


pleaſure,; by the crown, is unc 
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ſuuation of our affiirs, is oecaſioned by a ruineus ff. 
tem of colony adminiſtration adopted by the Britiſh 
miniſtry about the year 1762, evidently calculated for 
inſla ving theſe colonies,” and with them, the 'Britiſh 
empire. In proſecution of which fyſtem, various acts 
of parliament have been paſſed for raiſing à revenue 
in America, for depriving the American fubje&s,” in 
many inſtances, of the conſtitutional trial by jury, ex- 
poſing their lives to danger, by directing a new and 
illegal trial beyond the ſeas, for crimes alledged to 
have been committed in America: And in proſecution 
of the ſame ſyltem, ſeveral late, cruel, and oppreſlive 


tive to the freedom of American 
legiſlation. ; | 
All and each of which, the afore- 
id deputies in behalf of them- 
ſelves; and their conftituents, do 
claim, demand, and infit on, as 
their indubitable rights and liber- 
ties z which cannot be legally taken 
from them, Altered or ahridged by 
any power whatever, without their 
own conſent, by ther repreſenta- 


gillatures. | 

ln the courſe of our inquiry. we 
fad many infringements and vio- 
lations or the foregeing- rights; 
which, from an ardent deſire that 
harmony and mutual intercourſe 
of affection and intereſt may be re- 
ſtored, we pais over for the preſent, 
and proceed to ſtate ſueh acts and 


tives in their ſeveral provincfal le- 


meaſufes'a$ have Been adopted ſince 


fie laſt war, which demonſtrate a 
yſtem formed to'enſlave America. 
Reſolved, N. C. D. That the fol- 
lowing acts of parliament are in- 
kringements and violations of the 
"ights of the coloniſts; and that 
the repeal of them is eſſentially 
neceſſary, in order to reſtore har- 
mony between Great Britain and 
the American colonies, viz. | 
The ſeveral acts of 4 George III. 
Aa. 25. and ch. 34.—; Geo. III. 


* 


acts 


ch. 25.—6 Geo. III. ch. 52.9 
Geo. III. ch: 41 andch 346.—8 Geo. 
III. ch. az. which impole duties for 
the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue 
in America. extend the powers ot 
the admiraſty courts beyond their 
ancient limits, deprive the Ameri- 


can ſubject of trial by jury, autho- 


riſe the juelges certificate to indem 


niſy the proſecutor from damages, 
that he hught otherwiſe be able to, 


requiring oppreſſive ſecurity from 


à clalmunt of in ps and goods Te'z- 
ed. before he ſhall be allowed to de- 


fend his property, and are fubver- 
five of American rights. ak 

© AWo; 12 Geo. HI. ch. 24 intitul- 
ed An act for the better ſecuring 
* his majeſty's dock- yards, maga- 


+ zines, ſhips, ammunit on and 


„ {tores.” Which declares a'new 
offence in America, and deprives 
the American ſubject of a conftitu- 
tional tial by jury of the vicinage, 
by anthorifing the trial of anyperfon 
charged with the committirg ot 
any offence deſeribed in' the ſaid 
act out of the realm, to be indicted 
and tried for the ſame in auy ſhire 
or county within the tealm. 

Alſo the three acts paſſed in the 


laſt ieti.on of parliament, for ſtop- 


ping the port and blocking up the 
harbour of Bolton, for altering the 


Charter 
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acts have been paſſed reſpecting the town of Boſton 
and the Maſſachuſett's- Bay, and alſo an act for ex. 
tending the province of Quebec, ſo as to border on 
the. weſtern frontiers of theſe colonies, eſtabliſhing 
an arbitrary government therein, and diſcouraging the 
ſettlement of Britiſh ſubjects in that wide extended 
country; thus by tbe influence of civil principles and 


ancient prejudices todiſpoſe the inhabitants to act with 


A. D. 1774. 


hoſtility againſt the free proteſtant colonies, whencyer 
a wicked miniſtry ſhall chuſe fo to direct them. 
To obtain redreſs of theſe grievances, which threat. 


en deſtruction to the lives, liberty, and property of 


charter and government of Maſſa- 
chuſetts- Bay, and that which is in- 
tituled, ©* An act for the better ad - 
« miniſtration of juſtice, &c.“ 
Alſo the act paſſed in the ſame 


ſeſſion for eſtabliſhing the Roman 


catholic religion in the province of 
5 aboliſhing the equitable 
ſyllem of Engliſh laws, and èrecting 
a tyranny there, to the great dan- 
ger, from ſo total a diſſimularity of 
religion, law and government to 
the neighbouring Britiſh colonies 

by the aſſiſtance of whoſe blood 
and treaſure the ſaid country was 
conquered from France. 

Alſo the act paſſed in the ſame 
ſeſſion for the better providing 
ſuitable quarters for officers and 
ſo'diers in his majeſty's ſervice in 
North-America. 

Alſo, that the keeping a ſtand- 
ing amy in ſeveral of theſe co- 
lonies, in time of peace, without 
the conſent of the legiſlature of 
that colony in which ſuch army 1s 
kept, is againſt law. 


The Congreſs, from time to time, 
paſſed the following Reſolves : 

\ Refalved, That this Cougreſs do 

approve of the oppolition mace by 

the inhabitants of the Maſſachu- 


Tett's-Bay, to the execution of the 


his 


the late acts of parliament ; and if 
the ſame ſhall be attempted to be 
carried into execution by force, in 
ſuch caſe, all America ought to 
ſupport them in their oppoſition, 

Reſolved, That it is the opinion 
of this body, that the remova! of 
the people of Boſton into the coun- 
try, would be, not only extremely 
difficult in the execution, but ſ 
important in its conſequences, as 
to require the utmoſt deliveration 
before it is adopted. But in caſe 
the provincial meet og of that 
colony ſhall judge itÞ-b/o/ute(y nece!: 
ſary. it is the opinion of this Con. 
greſs, that all America ought to 
contribute towards recompenſing 
them for the injury they may there. 
by ſuſtainz and it will be recom- 
mended according!y. 

Reſolved, That this Congreſs do 
recommend to the inhabitants of 
the colony of the Maſſachuiett 5: 
Bay, to ſubmit to a ſuſpenſion ol 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, where 
it cannot be procured in a leg# 
and peaceable manner, under tie 
rules of the charter, and the lau- 
founded thereon, until the eſſech 
of our application for a repeal d 
the acts, by which their chart 
rights are infringed, is known. 


Reſoloth 
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on his majeſty?s ſubjects in North-America, we were of 
„opinion, that a non. ãĩmportation, non- conſumption, and 
on non- exportation agreement, faithfully adhered. to, 
ng will prove che moſt ſpeedy, eftectual, and peaceable 
he meaſure: And therefore we do. for ourſelves and the 
ed inhabitants of the:{eyeral colonies, whom we repre», 
nd ſenr, firmly agree and aſſociate under the ſacred ties 
ith of virtue, honor, and love of our country as follows, 
{el Le HIV % Anlagen eiue ien 

Hirſt, That from and after the firſt, day of Decem- 

at ber next, we will not import into Britiſh America, , 

of % þ % Bb bir os 001 n5t tom 
his | 

Reſolved unanimouſly, That every America, in order to tranſport ſuch 

nd if perſon or perſons whomſoever, perſon beyond the fea, for trial of 
o be who mall take, accept, or act un- offences committed within the 
. in * et any Somme iſſion gr authority, body of a county in America, be- 
1 to in anywiſe derived from the act "ing againſt law, will juſtify. and 
3 aſſed in the laſt ſefffon of parlia- ought to meet with refiſtance and 
inion men, changing the form or go, repfifal IO 
21 of verument, and violXting the charter ! 0) el 1 
0U0- of the province of Ma achuſett's- 5 Baturday,/\OZoher 23. | 
melr Bay, onght” to de held in deteftas 'PR-folved;' As the opinion of ithe 
ut fo Ne rt abhotrence by all good eongreſs, that it will be neeeſſary 
_ men,” q confidered as the wicked that à congreſs ſhouli be held on 
ration tools'&f' that-deſpotiſir, Which is tlie rol day of May next, unleſs 
a caſe 27 8 to deſtrop thoſe rights, the 'redreſs of grievances, which 

that which God,” nature,” and'compatt” we have deſired, be obtained before 
nece(- hath given to Amerjea. that fim&—And we fecommend 
Con Refokved t#nanmuufly, That the that the ſame be held at the city ot 
ht to people of Boſton and the. Maſfa- Philadelphia, and that all the co- 
enſing chuſett's-Bay, be adviſed #iit to lonies in North-America chuſe de- 
there- conduct themſelves peaceably to- puties as ſoon as peſhble, to attend 
ecom- wards his excellency General fuch congreſs. | 

Gage, ayd Ins majeity's troops 

eſs do now ſtationed in the town of Boſ- Tueſday, Ofober 25. 
zots of ton, as far as can 8 conſiſt Reſolved, That the congreſs in 
"(ett's with, their immediate ſafety and their own names, and in bebalf of 
Gon o the ſecurity of the town; avoiding all thoſe whom they repreſent, do 
whe! and diſcountehancing every viola- preſent their grateful acknowledge- 
a legal ion of his ma eſty's property, or ments to thoſe truely noble, 
ler tht any infalt tohis troaps; and that honourable, and patriotic advo- 
ge laws they peacenbly aud firmly perfe- cates of civil and religious liberty, 3 
effech vere in the Ine ig which they are who have ſo generouſly and pow- 
-peal o iow conduting themſelves on the erfully, though * unſucceſsfully, 
charter detenhve. 1 If Y _ eſpouſed and defended the cauſe 
Wie Refobo:d; That the ſeizing, or ot America, both in and out of 


attempting to ſeize, any perion in parliament. 
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from Great Britain or Ireland, any goods, wares or 
merchandize whatſoever, or from any other place any 
ſuch goods, wares or merchandize, as ſhall have been 
exported from Great Britain or Ireland; nor will we 
after that day, import any Eaſt- India tea from any 
part of the world; nor any molaſſes, ſyrrups, paneles, 
coffee or piemento, from the Britiſh plaritations, or 
from Dominica; nor wines from Madeira, or the 
Weſtern Iflands ; nor foreign indigo. 

Second, That we will neither import, nor purchaſe 
any flave imported, after the firſt day of December 
next; after which time, we will wholly diſcontinue 
the flave trade, and will neither be concerned in it 
ourſelyes, nor will we hire our veſſels, nor ſell our 
commodities or manufactures to thoſe who are con- 
cerned i in ĩt. 5 

Third, As a non-conſumption agreement, ſtrily 
adhered to, will be an effectual ſecurity for the obſer- 
vation of the non-importation, we, as above, ſolemn 
ly agree and affociate, that, from this day, we will 
not purchaſe or uſe any tea imported on account of 
the Eaſt-India company, or any on which a duty hath 
been or ſhall be paid ;-and from and after the firſt day 
of March' next, we will not purchaſe or uſe any 
Eaſt India tea whatever, nor will we, nor ſhall any 
perſon for or under us, purchaſe or uſe, any of 
thoſe goods, wares or merchandize, we have agreed 
not to import, which we ſhall know, or have cauſe to 
ſuſpect. were imported after tlie firſt day of Decem- 
ber, except ſuch as come under the rules and direc- 
tions of the tent article hereafter mentioned. | 

Fourth, The earneſt defire we have, not to iniure 
our fellow- ſubjects in Great Britain, Ireland, or the 
Weſt- Indies, induces us to ſuſpend a non- exportation, 
until the tenth day of September 1775; at which 
i: me, if the ſaid acts and parys of acts of the Britiſh par- 

. " laments 
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lament, herein after mentioned, are not repealed, we 
will not, directly or indirectly. export any merchandize 
or commodity whatſoever to Great Britain, Ireland, 
or the Welt- Indies, except rice to Europe. 

Fiſib, Such as are merchants, and uſe the Britiſh 
and [riſk trade, will give orders, as ſoon as poſſible, 
to their factors, agents and correſpondents, i in Great 
Britain and Ireland, not to ſhip any goods to them, on 
any pretence whatſoever, as they cannot be received 
in America; and if any merchant, reſiding 1 in Great 
Britain or Ireland, ſhall directly or indirecly ſhip a any 
goods, Wares or merchandize, for America, in order 
to break the faid non- .1mpottation agreement, or in any 
manner contraveiie the ſame, on ſuch unworthy con- 
duct being well atteſted, it ought to be made public; 
and, on the ſame being ſo done, we will not from 
thenceforth have any commercial connexion with ſuch 
merchant. _. 

Sixth, That ſuch as are owners of veſſels will give 
poſitive orders to their captains, or maſters, not to 


| receive on board their veſſels any goods prohibited 
b by the ſaid non-1mpbrtation agreement, on bn 0 

b immediate diſmiſſion from their ſervice. 

y Seventh, We will uſe our utmoſt endeayours to im- 
y prove the breed of Sheep and increaſe their number 
y to the greateſt extent, and to that end, we will kill 
if them as ſparingly as may be, eſpecially thoſe of the moſt 
4 profitable kind ; nor will we export any to the Weſt⸗ 
* Indies or cllewhete: and thoſe of us who are or may 
J become over-ſtocked with, or can conveniently ſpare 
4. any ſheep, will diſpoſe of them to our neighbours, 
in eſpecially to the poorer ſort, on moderate terms. 

re Eight, That we will in our ſeyeral ſtations encou- 
he tage frugaliry, ceconomy, and induſtry ; and promote 
* agriculture, arts, and the manufactures of this coun- 
ch try, eſpecially that of wool ; and will diſcduntenanceand 


diſcourage © - 
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diſcourage every ſpecies of _ extravagance and diſſipa- 
tion, efpecially all horſe-racing, and all kinds of gam- 
ing, cock-fighting, exhibitions of ſhews, plays, and 
other expenſive diverſions and entertaiuments. And 
on the death of any relation or friend, none of us, or 
any of our families, will go into any further mourn- 
ing dreſs, than a black crape or ribbon on the arm or 
har for gentlemen, and a black ribbon or necklace for 
ladies, and we will diſcontinue the giving of gloves 
n ſcarfs at funerals. 

"Ninth, That ſuch as are renders of goods or mer- 
Mnbdlkre, will not take advantage of the ſcarcity of 
goods that may be occaſioned by this affociation, but 
will ſell the ſame at the rates we have been reſpective- 
ly accuſtomed to do, for twelve months laſt paſt.— 
And it any vender of goods or merchandize, ſhall ſell 
any ſuch goods on higher terms, or ſhall in any man- 
ner, or by any device whatſoever, violate or depart 
from this agreement, no perſon ought, nor will any of 
us deal with any ſuch perfon, or his, or her factor or 
agent, at any time thereafter, for wy commodity 
whatever. 

Tenth, In. caſe any merchant, trader, or other per- 
fons Mall import any goods or marchaddize after the 
firſt day of December, and before the firſt day of 
February next, the ſame ought forthwith at the elec- 
tion of the owner, to be either re{hipped or delivered 
up to the committee of- the county or town wherein 
they ſhall be imported, to be ſtored at the riſque of 
the importer, until the non-importation agreement 
ſhall ceaſe, or be fold under the direction of the com- 
mitree aforeſaid; and in the laſt mentioned caſe, the 
owner or owners of ſuch goods, ſhall be reimburſed 

(out of the ſales) the firſt coſt and charges; the profit, 
it any, to be applied towards relieving and employing 


* : : fuck 
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ſuch poor inhabitants of the town of Bolton, as are 
immediate ſufferers by the Boſton Port- bill; and a 
particular account of all goods ſo returned, ſtored, or 
ſold, to be inſerted in the public papers; and if any 
goods or merchandizes ſhall be imported after the 
ſaid firſt day of February, the ſame ought forthwith 
to be ſent back again, without breaking any. of the 
packages thereof. 14 

Eleventh, That a committee be chain in every 
county, city, and town, by thoſe who are qualified to 
rote for repreſentatives in the legiſlature, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it ſhall be, attentively to obſerve the conduct of all 
perſons touching che aſſociation; and when it hall be 
made, to appear to the ſatisfaction of a majority of 
any ſuch committee, that any perſon within the limits 
of their appointment has violated this aſſociation, that 
ſuciz majority do forthwith cauſe the truth of the caſe 
to be publiſhed in the Gazette, to the end, that all 
ſuch foes to the rights of Britiſh America may be 
publicly known, and univerſally contemned as the ene- 
mies of American liberty; and thencetorth we reſpec- 
tively will, break. off all dealings with him or her. 

Twelfth, That the committee of correſpondence in 
the reſpective colonies do frequently inſpect the en, 
tries of their cuſtom-houſes; and inform each other 
from time to time of the true ſtate thereof, and of 
every other material circumſtance that may occur re- 
lative to this aſſociation. | 

Thirteenth, That all manufactures of this country 
be ſold at reaſonable prices, ſo that no undue advan- 
tage be taken of a future ſcarcity of goods. 

- Fourteenth, And we do further agree and reſolve, 
that we will have no trade, commerce, dealings or 
intercourſe whatſoever, with any colony or province 


in North-America, which ſhall not accede to, or which 
{hall 
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ſhall hereafter violate this aſſociation, bur will hold 
Then as unworthy of the- rights of freemen, and az 
inimical to the liberties of their country. 

And we do folemnly bind otirſelves and our conſti. 
tuents, under the ties aforeſaid, to adhere to this 
aſſociation until ſuch parts of the ſeveral acts of par. 
liament paſſed fince the eloſe of the laſt war, as impoſe 
or continue duties on tea, wine, molaſſes, ſyrups, 
paneles, coffee, ſugar, piemento, indigo, foreign paper, 
glafs, and painters colours, imported into America, 


and extend the powers of the admiralty courts be. 


ond their ancient limits, deprive the American ſub- 
jet of trial by jury, authoriſe the judge's certificate to 
indemnify the proſecutor, from damages, that he 
might other wiſe be liable to, from a trial by His peers, 
require oppreſſive ſecurity from a claimant of fhips or 
goods ſeized, before he ſhall be allowed to defend 
his property, are repealed And until that part of rhe 


act of the 12. Geo. z. ch. 24. intituled, © An a fot 


the better ſeenring his majeſty" $ dock yards, maga- 


perſons charged with committing any ef the offences 


therein deſcribed, in America, may be tried in at 
hire or county within the realm, is repealed—And 


until the four acts paſſed in the laſt feſſion of parlia- 


ment, viz. that for ſtopping the port and blocking up 


the harbour of Boſton— That for altering the charter 
and government of the Maſſachuſett's- Bay And that 
which is intituled, An act for the better adrhiniſtra: 


tion of juſtice; &c. And that © For extending the 
hmits of Quebec, me” Ire repealed. And we re- 


commend it to the proyrmcial conventions, and to rhe 


committees in the reſpective colonies, to eſtabliſh ſuck 
farther regulations as they may think proper, for car- 


rying i into execution this allociayion. 


The 
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"The foregoing aſſociation determined upon by 
the Congreſs, was ordered to be ſubſcribed by the 
ſeveral members thereof ; to which they ſet their 
names“. | 


In their addreſs to the people of Great Britain, 
they inſiſt upon their right of Britiſh ſubje&s, and 
affirm that no power on earth has a right to take awa 
their property without their conſent; and they claim 
all the rights ſecured to ſubjects by the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, eſpecially that invaluable one of trial by jury. 


The 


in Congreſs, Philadelphia, Ot. John Dickinſon, 


20, 1774. 
Signed, 


PeyTON RANDOLPH, Prefident- 


Neeww- Ham#/hire. 
John Sullivan, 
Sathanial Folfom. 


' Maſſaucbuſeit's-Bay. 
Thomas — -g5 2 


Samuel Adams, 

John Adams, 

Robert Treat Paine. 
Rhode- Iſland. 


Stephen Hopkins; 


Samuel Ward, 
Connecticut. 
Eliphalet Dyer, 
Roger Sherman, 
Silas Deane. 
' "News York. 
Iſaac Low, 
John Alſop, 
John Jay, 
James Duane, 
William Floyd, 
52 Weiſner, 

S. Boerum. * 

_ +  Neaw-Fer 
1 Kinſey. 0 
William Livingſton, 
Stephen Crane, 
Richard Smith. 

Penſytvannie. 
* Ga! loway, ' 


Cnarles Humphreys, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
Edward Biddle, 
John Morton, 
George Ros. 
Neav-Caſtle, &c. 
Cæſar Rodney, 
Thomas M Kean, 
George Read. 
Maryland. 
Matthew Tilchman, 
Thomas Johnſon, 
William Paca, 
Samuel Chaſe. 
Virginia. 
Richard Henry Lee, 
George Waſhington, 
P. Henry, Jun. 
Richard Bland, 
Benjamin Harriſon, 
Edmund Pendleton. 
Nor th- Carolina. 
William Hooper, 
Joſeph Hewes, 
R. Caſwell. 
South-Gareolina. 
Henry Middleton, 
Thomas Lynch, 
Chriſtopher Gadiden, 
John Rutledxe, 
Edward Rutledge. 
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They gente it nie! to Engliſh liberty that no 
man be condemned unheard, or puniſhed for ſuppoſed 
offences, without having an opportunity of making his 
defence. They give it as their opinion that the le- 
giſlature of Great Britain is not authoriſed by the 
conſtitution to eſtabliſh a religion fraught with ſan- 
guary and i impious tenets, or to erect an arbitrary form 
of government in any quarter of the globe. They 
conſider the proprietors of the ſoil in America as much 
maſters of their own property, as thoſe of Great 
Britain are, and affirm that they are not bound to ſub. 
mit to any parliament not of their own election. 
They inſiſt that the intervention of the ſea which di- 
vides America from Britain, can make no diſparity in 
rights; nor can the diſtance of three thouſand miles 
from the royal palace, make the rights of ſubjects leſs 
than the diſtance of three hundred miles. Reaſon, 
they, declare, looks with indignation on ſuch diſtinc- 
tions, and free ſubjects can never perceive their pro- 
| Prey: . They expreſs their amazement at the preten. 
ions of the Britiſh parliament to bind them in all 
eaſes whatfoeyer without exception, without their 
conſent, and to take and uſe their property when, 
and in What manner they pleaſe: and to make the 
coloniſts penſioners on their bounty, and that they can 
hold it no longer than they vouchſafe to permit. 
Such declarations they conſider as hereſies in Engliſh 
politics, which can no more operate to depriye them 
of their property, than the interdicts of the Pope can 
diveſt kings of their ſceptres, which the laws of the 
land, and the voice of the people, have placed in their 
hands. 

They attribute the plan for enſlaving them to that 
miniſter and his aſſociates, who made the late inglori- 
ous peace, and declare that ever ſince that time that 
ſcheme 
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ſcheme of oppreſſion has been pertinaciouſly carrying 
into execution. In this addreſs they next appeal to the 
mother country, how patiently they have ſuffered the 
reſtraint upon their trade in every way that could con- 
duce to the emolument of Britain. Say they, you 
have exerciſed unbounded authority over the fea; 
you have named the ports and nations to which alone 
our merchandize ſhould be carried, and with whom 
alone we ſhould trade; and though ſome of theſe re- 
ſtrictions were grievous, we nevertheleſs did not com- 
plain; we looked up to you as our parent ſtate, to 
which we were bound by the ſtrongeſt ties, and were 
happy in being inſtrumental to your proſperity and 
grandeur. They warmly call upon the inhabitants of 
Britain-ro bear witneſs to their loyalty, and atrach- 
ment to the common intereſts of the whole empire, 
and appeal to them if they did not, in the laſt war, 
add all the ſtrength of the American continent to the 
force which repelled the common enemy. Did we 
not, ſay they, leave our native ſhores, and meet diſ- 
eaſe and death to promote the ſucceſs of the Britiſh 
arms in foreign climates? And did not you thank us 
for our zeal, and even reimburſe us large ſums of 


money, which you confeſſed we had advanced beyond 


our proportion, and far beyond our abilities? To 
what cauſes then, are we to attribute this ſudden 
change of treatment, and that ſyſtem of ſlavery which 
was prepared for us at the reſtoration of the peace? 

They add, before we had recovered from the dif- 
treſſes which ever attend war, an attempt was made 
to drain our country of money by the oppreſſive ſtamp 
act. Painted glaſs, and other commodities, which 
you would not permit us to purchaſe of other nations, 
were taxed : Nay, though no wine is made in any 


country ſubject to the Britiſh ſtate, you prohibited us 
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from procuring it of foreigners, without paying a tax 
impoſed by your parliament on all we imported, 

Theſe, ſay they, and many other impoſitions, were 
laid upon us unjuſtly and unconſtitutionally, for the 
expreſs purpoſe of raiſing a revenue. In order to 
ſilence complaint, it was indeed provided that this 
revenue ſhould be expended i in America for its pro- 
tection and defence. But, ſay they, theſe exactions, 
however, can receive no juſtification from a pretended 
neceſſity of defending us. They are laviſhly ſquander- 
ed, on court favourites and miniſterial dependents, 
generally avowed enemies to America, and employing 
themſelves by partial repreſentations, to traduce and 
embroil the colonies. For the neceſſary ſupport of 
government here, ſay the coloniſts, we ever were, 
and ever ſhall be ready to provide. And whenever 
the exigencies of the ſtare may require it, we ſhall, as 
we haye hitherto done, chearfully contribute our full 
proportion of men and money. To inſorce this un- 
conſtitutional and unjuſt ſcheme of taxation, every 
fence that the wiſdom of our Britiſh anceſtors had 
carefully made againſt arbitrary power, has been 


violently thrown down in America, and the ineſtimable 


Tight of trial by jury taken away, in « caſes. that touch 
both life and property, It has been ordained that 
wheneyer offences ſhould be committed in the colonies 
againſt particular acts, impoſing various duties and 
reſtrictions upon trade, the proſecutor might bring 
his action for the pepalties in the court of the admi- 
ralty; by which means the ſubject loſt the advantage of 
being tried by an honeſt and uninfluenced jury of the 
vicinage, and was ſubje& to the ſad neceſſity of being 
judged by a creature of the crown, and according to 
the courſe of law which exempts the proſecutor from 
vs trouble of! proving * accuſation, and obliges the 

detcndant 
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defendant either to evince his innocence or ſuffer. 
To give this new judicatory the greater importance, 
and as if with a deſign to prote falſe accuſers, it is 
further provided that the judge's certificate of their 
having been probable cauſes of ſeizure and proſecu- 
tion, ſhall protect the proſecutor from actions at com- 
mon law, for recovery of damages. | 

In this addreſs it is alſo repreſented, that although 


juſtice is impartially adminiſtered in all the colonies, 


yet by the conſtruction of ſome, and the direction of 
other acts of parliament, offenders are to be taken by 
force, together with all ſuch perſons as may be point- 
ed out as witneſſes, and carried to England there to be 
tried i in a diſtant land by a jury of ſtrangers, and ſubje& 
to all the diſadvantages that reſult fromwant of friends, 
want of witneſſes, and want of money. The coloniſts 
in this addreſs do not forget to take notice of the tea 
at, with a deſign to raiſe a revenue in America; and 
it muſt be allowed they repreſent this affair both 
warmly. and judiciouſly. They obſerve, that when 
the deſign of raiſing a revenue from the duties u 858 
tea, imported into America, was in a great me re 
rendered abortive by their ceaſing to import chat 
commodity, a ſcheme was concerted by the miniſtry 
with the Eaſt- India company, and an act paſſed en- 
abling and encouraging them to tranſport and vend 
their tea in the colonies, Aware of the danger of 


giving ſucceſs to this inſiduous manceuvre, and of per- 


mitting # precedent of taxation thus to be eſtabliſhed 
among us, ſay they, various methods were tried to 
elude the ſtroke. The people of Boſton, then ruled 
by a governour, whom, as well as his predeceſſor, 
Sir Francis Bernards, all America conſiders as her 
enemy, were extremely embaraſſed. The ſnips Which 


had arrived with the tea were, by his management, 
prevented 


# 
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prevented from returning. The duties would have 
been paid; the cargoes landed and expoſed to ſale; 
2 governour's influence would have procured and 
protected many purchaſers. While the town was 
fuſpended by deliberations on this ſubject, the tea 
was deſtroyed. But ſuppoſing, fay the coloniſts, a 
rreſpaſs was. committed, and the proprietors of the 
tea entitled to damages; the courts of law were open, 
and judges appointed by the crown preſided in them. 
The Eaſt-India company, however, did'not think pro- 
per to commence any ſuits, nor did they even demand 
fatisfaction either from individuals, or from the com- 
munity in general. The miniſtry officionily made 
the cafe rheir own, and the great council "of the 
ration deſcended to intermeddle with private pro- 
perty. Divers papers, letters, and other unauthenti- 
cated ex parte evidence, were laid before them; nei- 
ther the perfons who deſtroyed the tea, nor the peo- 
ple of Boſton, were called upon to anſwer the com- 
Plaints. The miniſtry being incenſed in being difap- 
pointed in a favourite ſcheme, were determined to re- 
eur from the little arts of fineſſe, to open force, and 
unmanly violence. The port of Boſton was blocked 
up by a fleet, and an army placed in the town. Their 
trade was to be ſuſpended, and thouſands reduced to 
the neceſſity of gaining fabſiſtence from charity, till 
they ſhould fubmit to paſs under the yoke, and conſent 
to become ſlaves, by confeſſing the omnipotence of 
parlizment, and acquieſeing in whatever diſpoſition 
they might think proper to make of their own lives 
and properties. 129 | 
Having repreſented this ſlate of facts, they then 
warmly exclaim, Let juſtice and humanity ceaſe to be 
the boaſt of your nation! Conſult your hiſtory, exa- 
mine your records of former tranſactions; nay, turn 
n | te 
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the annals of the many arbitrary ſtates and kingdoms 
that ſurround you, and ſhew us a fingle inſtance of 
men being condemned to ſuffer for imputed crimes, 
unheard, unqueſtioned, and without even the ſpecious 
formality of a trial; and too, by a law made expreſsly 
for the purpoſe, and had no exiſtence at the time that 
the fact was committed. If it be difficult to reeon- 
cile theſe proceedings to the genius and temper of 
your laws and conſtitution, the taſk will become more 
arduous when we call upon our miniſterial enemies, 
to juſtify condemning men untried, and by hear-ſay, 
bur involving the innocent in one common puniſhment 
with the guilty, and for the act of thirty or forty, to 
bring poverty, diilrefs, and calamiry on thirtythouſand 
fouls, and thoſe not your enemies, but your friends, 
brethren, and fellow citizens. They make uſe of 
feveral other arguments and topies, which they urge 
home with all the force of language and warm zeal, 
and the impartral world in fome ages hence, when the 
miſt of prejudice is removed from their eyes, will be 
obliged to confeſs that there is much reaſon in what 
they ſay. What has greatly darkened this contro- 
verſy between Great Britain and the colonies, is the 
difference of political reaſoning on different ſides of 
the queſtion, lhe advocates for the dominion of 
parliament, draw their arguments from myſtical ſub- 
tleties, grounded upon obſelete laws that were never 
conſtitutional, and which few, unleſs men learned in 
the law, can anderſtand. From theſe they draw poſi- 
tive concluſions, as if their firſt principles were felf- 
evident, and conclude that nothing except obſtinacy, 
or real want of underſtanding, can hinder all others 
from perceiving the juſtneſs of their arguments. 
The colonies and their friends eſtabliſh their 
arguments upon common ſenſe; and the conſtitu- 

tional 
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tional laws of the empire, which, as they are 
plain and ſelf-evident, are calculated to affect all 
minds that are not warped by prejudice, or biafſed 
by private intereſt, 

There is no queſtion but nien's prejudices and in- 
tereſts are concerned on both ſides, but the extreme 
appears to be more on the one fide than the other, 
provided we confine our views to the evidence upon 
the face of the arguments. The rights of mankind 


are not myſteries to be lodged in the hands of a few, 


as articles of faith are, in ſome countries, but like the 
common ſalvation, are expoſed to the view of every 
individual perſon, and the privilege of all to know, as 


well as to enjoy. When dottrines of ſtate are ſo 


deep, as to be beyond the reach of men of common 
underſtanding, they are not fit ro be put in practice. 


Whatſoever men are bound to obey ought firſt to be 
made a plain object of their underſtanding, otherviſe 


obedience is not a reaſonable ſervice. All honeſt 
men will ever deſire to have thoſe deſigns they pro- 
feſs to be for the good of ſociety, made as manifeſt 


ro the members thereof as poſſible, and will never 
want to impoſe their authority, except under the di- 


vine light of reaſon and truth, 


But it will be neceſſary to take a view of the man- 


agement at home, which gave riſe to this ſpirited and 


violent oppoſition of the colonies. This will natu- 


rally lead us to take a view of the arguments made uſe 
of by the parties at home in ſupport of the different 
fides of the queſtion in which they,were engaged. 
It has often been affirmed by people at home, that 
the coloniſts deduced their arguments from ſpeeches 
made in the parliament of Britain, and from writings 


ſent from this country to America, Upon this ſup- 


poſition, the patriots, as they are called in deriſion, 
| are 
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F are principally blamed for the oppoſition and re- 
ſiſtance which the coloniſts have made. But ſuch as 
conſider their petitions, reſolves, and apologies impar- 
tially, will ſoon perceive that they needed no aſliſt- 

ance from the mother country, in any matter of argu- 


C ment. There is a clearneſs and preciſion in their 
5 writings, united with a warm zeal for truth and liber- 
, ty, that js not to be met with in any of theſe venal 
| performances which have been publiſhed againſt 
7 them. In ſome future period of time, when men 
8 read this controverſy with calm impartiality, they will 
7 give judgment Freely on the fide of the coloniſts, and 
E ſtand in amazement that there ſhould have been the 
p ſmalleſt diſpute in a caſe ſo clear and obvious. 
i; The ſtate of parties were this year much the ſame 
2 as before, except that the general ſtrength of the op- 
7 poſition was much declined. The Rockingham party 
re continued unbroken, and conſiſtently purſued i its firſt 
1 original line of public conduct. Though it was often 
4 overpowered by numbers, it notwithſtanding continued 
” formidable, and gave ſome ſevere checks to the pre- 
1 wailing influence of the court. The ſame difference 
F of opinion 'and affections, and the ſame occaſional 
union among others, took place between them and 
. that party u which was attached to the Earl of Chatham. 
id This appearance of the want of true union, yery much 
5 enfeebled the oppoſition. 
| While matters were in this ſituation at home, an in- 
1 cident took place which kindled into a violent flame 
= of diſcontent and rage in the colonies. The inſigni- 
_ ficant duty of threepence the pound on tea, which 
oy had been ſingly left behind in the year 1770, when 
— all other artieles enumerated in the ſame bill, for the 
4 purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, had been repealed, was 
re now determined to be made the fatal bane of conten- 


tion 
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tion between the mother country and her colonies, 
It had been foretold by thoſe who ſtruggled hard for 
the repeal of the whole, and who always declared a- 
gainſt every notion of an internal taxation of America; 
that the leaving of one duty, and the diſcharging of 
the pthers, could anſwer no other purpoſe than the 
leſſening of that ſcanty revenue, which was ſcarcely 
ſufficient, in its whole amount, to anſwer the expence 
of the collection; that by this means, inſtead of profit, 
anewcharge to e the deficiency, would be thrown 
upon the ſtate at home, while all the other evils, which 
were then acknowledged as the morives of a partial 
| repeal, would be continued in their utmoſt extent. 
Theſe political predictions in the end proved to 
have a real foundation, and were but too well verified 
by after events. The diſcontents of the colonies 
encreaſed from the meaſures of government, and an 
univerſal ſpirit of oppoſition to the tea act prevailed 
among them all. The meaſures of the miniſtry, and 
the prevailing party in parliament, fo irritated the 
coloniſts, that they formed the affociation which has 
been already mentioned, and paſſed the ſpirited reſo- 
lations which have been taken notice of, to ſhew the 
miniſtry that they were not ready to comply with ſuch 
unreaſonable demands, In this ſtate of affairs there 
was one thing which greatly encreaſed the diviſion be- 
tween the mother country and the coloniſts; the go- 
vernours of moſt of the colonies and the people, were 
in a continual ſtate of warfare ; and ſuch was the op- 
poſition between them, that what the one propoſed the 
others were always determined to contradict. It has 
been generally believed that this evil had its riſc at 


home in the mother country, and that the governours 


had their inſtructions how to behave from the 


miniſtry, which they ſervilely executed, without con- 
ſidering 


„% iis wann Aue 
| fdering either the reaſonabletieſs of the commands, 
| or the temper of the coloniſts. It is, however, mani- 
felt, and ſad experience has proved, that the gover- 
nours have not underſtood, or they have willfatly per- 
perverted the ſtate of the colonies in their accounts 

thereof to the miniſtry ; for it is hardly poſſible that 
government would have proteeded fo far as they have. 
done, provided they had not received falſe informa- 

i tion from their ſervants. The variances between the 

n 

q governours and the people pur an end to all regular 

1 proceedings; the aſſemblies were repeatedly called, 

and ſuddenly diſſolved. When they were ſitting they 
were employed in repeating grievances, ad framing 
4 remonſtrances, and in the midſt of their diſputes new 
| matters ſprung up, beſides the duty on tea and the 
tent. A meaſure which had been lately adopted of 
rendering the governours and judges dependent on 
the crown, by having their ſalaries paid by govern- 

ment, and to be removed at the pleaſure of the ſov- 
ereign, gave the colonies great offence. They con- 

fdered this meafure as an attempt of the crown to 

render all offices of government ſubſervient to arbitra- 

ry purpoſes, that they might employ them at theit 

pleaſure to ſuppreſs the liberties of the people. 

Whether this was the deſign of government or not; 

it was certainly the opinion of the coloniſts concern» 

ing this meaſure. In an ordinary courſe of affairs it 

would probably have been overlooked, but in ſuch a 

violent colliſion of parties it was the mean of kindling 

a moſt violent flame of oppoſition and reſetitment. 

It is not to be expected in ſuch a fate of agitation, 
when the laws were in a great meaſure ſuſpended, 
and men left to purſue the dictates of their paſſions 
und reſentment, that every thing would proceed in an 
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orderly courſe, conſiſtent with right reaſon and true 
| juſtice. The Gaſpee, an armed ſchooner, had beenſta- 
tioned at Rhode · Iſland to prevent ſmuggling, for which 
that place had been remarkable; the vigilance of the 
officer who commanded the veſſel ſo enraged the peo- 
ple, that they boarded her at mid night to the amount 
of two hundred armed men, and after wounding the 
commander, and forcing him and his people to go a- 
ſhore, ſet fire to the ſchooner. This greatly incenſed 
the government, anda reward of 500 l. together with 
a pardon if claimed by an accomplice, was offered for 
diſcovering and apprehending any of the perſons con- 
cerned in this atrocious act. But no effectual diſ- 
covery was made. This daring act of ſome ſmugglers 
was, by the courtiers, imputed to the whole colony, 
though fome as daring adventures have been perform- 
ed in the mother country, without being conſidered 
as the act and deed of a whole province. It has been 
obſerved iu this hiſtory, that many of the captains of 
veſſels, that were fent upon this office of preventing 
ſmuggling, were often ignorant of their duty, and ex- 
ceedingly arbitrary in their behaviour, which tended 
much to irritate the people, and to ſtir them up to ac- 
tions which, in ordinary caſes, were far from their 
thoughts. And it is probable that there was ſome- 
thing of rhis fort that gave occaſion to this outrage. 
Before matters came to fach a criſis as they did 
afterwards, a very ſtrange and extraordinary accident 
happened, which revived with double force all the ill 
remper and animoſity that had ſubſiſted between rhe 
government and the people, in the province of Maſla- 
chuſetrs-Bay. This was a diſcovery and publication 
of ſome confidential letters, which had been written 
during the courſe of the unhappy diſputes with the 
mother country, by the then governour, and deputy 
| TOYVETNOUT, 
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governour, to the miniſtry of England. Theſe letters 
contained a yery unfavourable repreſentation of the 
{tate of affairs, the temper and diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple, and the views of the leaders in that province 
and tended to ſhew, not only the neceſſity of the moſt 
coercive meaſures, but that even a very conſiderable 
change of the conſtitution, and ſyſtem of government 
was neceflary, to inforce the obedience of the colony. 
Theſe letters had been ſent by Governour Hutchiſon 
privately and in confidence ; but the people of the co- 
lony inſiſted, that they were evidently intended to in- 
fluence government, and ought therefore to be ſhown 
to ſuch perſons as had an intereſt in preſerving their 
privileges. Upon the death of a gentleman, in whoſe 
poſſeſſion theſe letters happened to be lodged, they, 
by ſome means which are not yet known, fell into the 
hands of the agent to the colony of Maflachuſett's- 
Bay, who immediately transferred them to the aſſem- 
bly. of that province, which was then fitting at Boſ- 
ton, | 

The indignation and rage which thoſe letters ex- 
cited on the one fide, and the confuſion on the other, 
neither need, nor can admit of deſcription. The peo- 
ple found themſelves miſrepreſented and betrayed, by 


one whom they imagined bound in duty to ſupport 


their intereſt, and perceived that the late meaſures of 
government had proceeded from falfe information, 
that had been giyen by their goyernour, and lieuten- 
ant- governour. 

In the frenzy of rage and reſentment which theſe 
letters occaſioned, the houſe of repreſentatives paſſed 
many violent reſolutions. The letters were preſented 
to the council, under the ſtricteſt injunctions from the 
repreſentatives, that the perſons who were to ſhew 


them, ſhould not by any means ſuffer them, even for 
| 2 
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a moment, out of their own immediate hands. This 
affront to the governour was adopted by the council; 
and upon his requiring to examine the letters cha 
were atiributed to him, thereby to acknowledge chem 
if they were genuine, or diſapprove them if they were 
ſpurious, that board, under the pretence of this re- 
ſtriction, refuſed to deliver them into his hands, but 
ſent a committee to open them before bim, that he 
might examine the hand writing. To this indig. 
nity he was obliged to ſubmit, as well as to the mor- 
tifcation of acknowledging the ert that was 
affixed to them. 

The colony of Maſſachuſetts- Bay was ſufficiently 
irritated before, and needed no new feul to ee 
the flame of their reſentment . Theſe letters puſhed 
them on to meaſures of the moſt ſpirited nature; the 
houſe of aſſembly paſſed a petition and remonſtrance 
to his majeſty, in which they charged the governour, 
and lieutenant-goyernour, with being betrayers of 
their truſts, and of. the people they governed; of 
giving private, partial, and falſe information; declar- 
ed them enemies to the colony, and prayed for juſtice 
againſt them, and for their ſpeedy remoyal from their 
places. Such were the diſcontent, and o weak were 
the powers of government in that aſſembly, that thoſe 
changes, with many others, were carried by a majort- 
ty of 82 to 12. 

The time of the arrival of The {hips with the exe- 
crated tea approaching, when the new plan of taxa- 
tion was to have been put in execution, the people 
aſſembled in different parts in great bodies, and pro- 
ceeded to take ſuch meaſures as ſeemed moſt effectual 
to prevent the landing of the cargoes, Ihe con- 


ſignees, who had been appointed by the Eaſt- India 


company to receive the tea, were obliged in moſt 
| places 
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places to give up theit appointment, and ro enter in- 

ro public engagements not to act in that capacity. 

Committees were appointed by the people in different 
towns and provinces, whom they inveſted with ſuch 
powers as they ſuppoſed themſelves authorized to 
give, They were impowered to inſpect the books of 
merchants, to propoſe reſts, to puniſh thoſe they con- 
ſidered to be contumacious, by the dangerous pre- 
{cription of declaring them enemies to their country, 
and to aſſemble the people when they thought it ne- 
ceſſary. Their power waz, in one word, as indefinite 


as the authority under which they acted. The aſſem- 


blies which were held on theſe occaſions, were fre- 
quently violent and haſty in their reſolutions; their 
paſſions were warm, and they did not wait long to de- 
liberate what they were to do. 'Fhe greateſt part 
of their reſolutions were exceedingly derogatory to 
the ſupreme legiſlature; government had now loſt 
their affection, and they paid the goyernoursno honour 
nor regard. This will always be the caſe when rulers 
themſelves tranſgreſs the laws, by ſubſtituting power 
in the place of iaſtice, without regarding the natural 
and fundamental ſtatutes of the compact between the 
governours, and the governed. When the people, 
by the tyranny and miſmanagement of governours, 
are driven back to a ſtate of nature, rulers muſt ex- 
pect that they will uſe their natural powers, in ſuch 
4 manner as belt ſuits their inclination or advantage. 
The ſame reaſon that makes princes keep ſtanding 
armies in the time of peace, makes the people 
uſe their natural powers on particular occaſions. 
Both are intended for the ſupport of rights which 
each party lays claim to, and which they confider 1 It 
juſt to maintain, a 
The 
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The coloniſts were at this time greatly inflamed, as 
they had. been for ſome time palt, not only by the 
treatment of government, but by inflamatory writings, 
which were publiſhed by ſome zealous perſogs in the 
| oppoſition. From the time that the riot happened 

at Rhode -Iſland, till the paſſing of the Boſton Port- 
bill, almoſt all things tended to bring matters to a 
criſis. The public news-papers were made vehicles 
of conveyance, . to tranſmit to different parties the 
ſentiments of thoſe on their ſide, and were frequent- 
ly filled with as much rancour as argument. In the 
peaceful colony « of Philadelphia, long celebrated for the 
excellency of its police, and the temperate and pla- 
cid manners of its inhabitants, printed papers were 
diſperſed, warning the pilots on the Delaware not to 
conduct any of the tea ſhips that were expected into 
the harbour, which were only ſent out for the pur- 
poſe of enſlaving and poiſoning all America; at the 
ſame time, giving them plainly to underſtand it was 
expected, that they would apply their knowledge of 
the river, under the colour of their profeſſion, in ſuch 
a manner. as would. effettually ſecure their country 
from the danger with which it was threatened. A 
ſimilar publication made its appearance at New-York, 
wherein the tea ſhips were repreſented as loaded 

with fetters, forged in Britain, to bind the coloniſt: 
in flayery; and vengeance was denounced againit all 
perſons who ſhould dare, in any manner, to introduce 
thoſe chains. All the colonies ſeemed inſtantly to 
have united in this point. 

The town of Boſton, which had been ſo long ob- 
noxious to government, was the ſcene of the firſt 
outrage. What rendered the people of that town 
more violent in oppoſition to landing the tea, it was 


eonſigned to a ſon of Governour Hutchiſon, whoſe 
letters 


letters had miſrepreſented them, and enraged the go- 
vernment againſt them. They perceived a monopoly 
formed in favour of very obnoxious perſons, and with 
a deſign of confirming a moſt odious tax. When three 
ſhips laden with tea arrived in that port; the maſters 
were frightened into a conceſſion, that if the perſons 
to whom the tea was configned, the board of cuſtoms; 
and the Fort of Caſtle William, would permit, they 
would return with their cargoes to England. But 
tmey could not fulfil their promiſe, for the conſignees 
refuſed to diſcharge the captains from the obligations 
under which they were chartered for the delivery of 
their cargoes ; the - cuſtom-houſe refuſed them a 
clearance, ;and the governour to grant them a 
paſſport for clearing the fort. The people of the 
town eaſily perceived, that as the ſhips lay ſo neat, it 
would be impoſhble to hinder the tea from being 
landed by degrees; notwithſtanding any guard they 
could keep, or meaſures they could take to prevent 
it; and they underſtood, that if once it was landed, 
nothing could prevent its being diſpoſed of, and there- 
by the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a monopoly, and raiſing 
a revenue would be accompliſhed. To prevent this 
conſequence, which the people conſidered as the moſt 
dangerous, a number of armed men, under the dif- 
guiſe of Mohawk Indians, boarded the ſhips, and in 
a ſhort time, diſcharged their cargoes of tea into the 
ſea, without doing any other damage, or offering any 
injury to the captains: or their crews. It appears 
lomewhat ſtrange, that the government, civil and mili- 
tary, the Fart of Caſtle William, and armed ſhips in 
the harbour, were totally inactive on this occaſion. 
Some ſmaller quantities of tea were thrown into the 
ſea at Boſton and Carolina; but in general the com- 
miſſioners for the ſale of that commodity, were o- 
bliged 


* 
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bliged to give up their employment, and none durſt 
to receive the cargoes that were conſigned to them. 
The maſters of veſſels, from theſe circumſtances, as 
well from the knowledge of their danger, and the de. 
termined reſolution of the people, readily complied 
with the terms that were preſcribed ,: of return- 
ing to England, without entangling themſelves 
with any entry at the cuſtom-houſes. There was 
ſome tea landed at New-York, under the cannon of 
2 man of wat bur the government were obliged to 
conſeiit to its being locked up from uſe, and the con. 
ſignees durſt not expoſe it to ſale. Such was the 
Hue of this tea ſcheme, which was foolifh in its con- 
trivance, and unſucceſsful i in its execution; a ſcheme 
which no wiſe man would have begun, and no good 
man would have choſen to execute. Ages to come 
will look upon the hiſtory of this tranfaction in the 
light of fable, and will ſcarcely be able 10 believe, 
that in an age renowned for knowledge in arts and 
policy, ſuch inſtances of folly and madneſs could have 
exiſted. The deſtroying of this tea, was undoubtedly 
an unwarrantable act of outrage, for which the actors 
are much to be blamed, and deſerved to have been 
- puniſhed ; but it is ſcarcely chargeable with as much 
folly, as the a& which appointed the tea to be ſent to 
. Boſton, and the other paris of America. It is plain 
that it could neither bring a revenue to the govern- 
ment, nor ready money to the proprietors ; and feerns 
only to hate been ſent to provoke the outrage which 
happened, that government might have ſome plauſible 
reaſon of falling out with the colonies, and for ſend- 
ing an armed force io curb the ſpirit of liberty which 
prevailed among them. ln times of corruption, when 
bad men are in poſſeſſion of power, it almoſt always 
happens that a a ſpirit of freedom is an eye-fore co 
| rulers; 
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tulers, which they i interpret into the ſignification of 
faction, and in proceſs of time, work up into the form 
of rebellion, that they may have ſome. handle to pro- 
ceed àgainſt it, and if poſſible, to cruſh what they ſo 
heartily abhor. But in the hiſtory of nations it does 
not once appear that ever the ſpirit of liberty, attend- 
ed with y virtue, was ſubdried or overcome. Licentiouf- 
neſs will always end in ruin, and will never fail to 
bring nations to deſtruction; but while righteouſneſs 
prevails, it will be impoſſible to ruin them, for there- 
by they will be exalted. It would be of ſervice to 
politicians to conſider arrentively the progreſs of ſo- 
ciety, and the means by which empires have riſen and 
fallen; it would help them to form their ſchemes with 
more dülcretion, and prevent them falling i into danger- 
ous extremes. 

When the parliament aſembled bpon the 13th of 
January, i it was expected that ſome notice would have 
deen taken of the diſturbances in America, but con- 
cerning that ſubje& there was a perfect ſilence. No- 
thing was done in parliament with regard to Ameri- 
can affairs till the 7th of March, when diſpatches ar- 
rived with an account of deſtroying the tea at Boſton. 


; This information arrived a few days after the queſtion 


on the Grenville. bill was carried. The miniſter be- 
ing defeated i in that queſtion felt his ſpirits in a ſtate 
of agitatioti, which were far from being ſoothed by 
the news from Boſton. This diſagreeable intelligence 
occaſiotied a meſſage from the throne to both houſes 
of parliament, wherein appeared the greateſt anxiety, 
and the warmeſt zeal. This meſſage ſer forth, that 
unwarratitable practices were carried on in North- 
Ameriea, and that violent proceedings had lately been 
purſued at the town and port of Boſton, with a view 
of obſtrufting the commerce of this kingdom, upon 
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grounds a. pretences immediately ſubverſiye of its 
zonſtitution. It was alſo ſignified that his majeſty cons 
ded in his parliament for the ſupport of his author. 
ity, and truſted in their attachment to the common 
intereſt and welfare of his dominions, and that they 


would not only enable him effectually to take ſuch 


meaſures as might be moſt likely to put an immediate 
ſtop to theſe diſorders, but alſo take into their con- 
fideration what further regulations, and permanent 
proviſions, ſhould be neceflary for the better ſecuring 
the executions of the laws, and the juſt dependence 
of the colonies upon the crown and N of 
Great Britain. 


This meſſage was attended with a great number of 


papers relating to the tranſactions in the colonies, 
containing copies of extracts from the ſeveral gover- 
nours; the commander in chief of the forces; from 
the admiral in Boſton harbour; from the perſons to 
whom the tea had been conſigned ; to one of the 
ring-leaders of the faction in Boſton, with the votes 
and reſolves of the town previous to the landing of 
the tea, and narratives of the tranſactions which fol- 
lowed that event; a petition from the conſignees to 
the council of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, praying that their 
perſons and property might be taken under the pro- 
tection of government, with the refuſal of the coun- 
eil to interfere in apy manner of buſineſs: 'a proclam- 
ation iſſued by the governour to forbid factious aſſem- 
blies of the meetings of the inhabitants; and the tranſ- 
actions of the Maſſachuſett's council, condemning the 
meaſures of deſtroying the tea, and adviſing legal pro- 
ſecutions againſt the perpetrators, none of whom 
were known, nor were there any poſlibility of their 
diſcovery. Lheſe-papers alſo contained details from 


the, different governours, of all the tranſactions rela- 
tire 
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tive to the tea, which took place i in their reſpectiye 
governments, from the firſt intelligence of their being 
ſhipped in England, to the date of their letters; as 
alſo the threatenings, and prophetical informations, 
which had been often ſent to the gentlemen to whom 
the tea was conſigned; copies of printed papers, in- 
lammatory hand bills, alarms, illegal proceedings of 
commitrees, and extraordinary minutes of council, 
had all been tranſported acroſs, the Atlantic, to the 
government” in England, and were now laid before 
the parliament. In rheſe papers the uniformity of 
ſtile, language and ſentiment, fully diſcovered that 
the coloniſts were generally of the ſame opinion, and 
that not only the Maſſachuſett's-Bay, but all America 
were offended at the proceeflings « of the miniſtry. 
When theſe papers were laid before the houſe, 


they were aggravated by miniſterial c comments, which 


{et them forth in the moſt attrocious and criminal 
point of view, particularly thoſe which related to the 
tranſactions of Boſton. In theſe the conduct of the 
governour was repreſented | in, rhe moſt favqurable 
and ſhining point of light; to which was contraſted, 
the vicious, *fa&ious, and. rebellious behaviour and 
diſpoſition of the colohies. In behalf of the gover- 
nour it "was ſaid, that he had taken every meaſure 


which prudence FUR ſuggelt, or good policy jultify, 


for the ſecurity of the-property of the Eaſt-India.com- 
pany, the ſafety of the eohſignees, and the preſerving 
ot order and quiet in the town. Eyery ciyil precau- 
tion, to prevent the miſchiefs that followed had been 


vet in vain. His majeſty? s council, the militia, and 


the corps of cadets, had. all been ſeperately applied 


to for their afliſtance in the preſervation of the pub- 
lie peace, and the ſupport of the laws, but all without 


effect; they refuſed or declined _ their duty. The 
ſheriff. 
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| ſheriff read a deelaration to the faction of chat aan 
at their town meeting, by Which they were comman 
ed to break up their illegal aſſembly; but the procla- 
mation was treated with the greateſt contempt, and 
the ſheriff inſulted in the groſſeſt manner. 

bat he had it undoubtedly in his power, by calling 
in che aſſiſtance of the nayal force which was in the 
harbour, to have prevented the deſtruction of the 
tea; but as the leading men in Boſton had always made 
great complaints of the interruption of the army and 
navy, and Lint all diſturbances of every. ſort to 
their account, he, with great prudence and temper- 
ance, Pn A from the beginning io decline a 
meafure which would be ſo irritating to the minds of 
the people ; and might well have hoped, from this 
confidence in their conduct, and truſt repoſed i in the 
civil power, that he ſhould have calmed their turbu- 
lence and preſeryed the public tranquility. Thus, 
ſaid the miniſtry, the. people of Boſton were fairly 
tried. They were left to their own conduct, and the 
exerciſe « f their own judgment, and the reſult has 
given the lie to all their former profeſhons, . They 
are now, ſay they, withoht an excuſe; J and all the 
powers of government jn that province, are found! in 
ſufficient to prevent the molt violent "outrages. . The 
loyal and peaceable people of a mercantile tawn, as 
they affect to be peculiarly conſidered, haye given a 


notable proof t to the world of their jpſtice, modera- 


tion, loyalty, and affeQion for the mother country, 
by wantonly committing to the waves a valuable com- 
modity, the property. of another loyal mercantile body 
of ſubjects; without the pretence of neceſſity, even 
ſuppoſing that their oppoſition to the payment of the 
duties, could juſtify ſach a plea ; * 2s they had nothing 
to do but to o adhere ro their own reſolution of non- 
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conſumprion, effectualh to evade the revenue laws. 


I was concluded upon the whole, that by an impartial 
view of the papers now, before them, jc would mani- 
feltly appear, that nothing could be done by cither 
civil, military, or nayal officers, to eſſectuate the re- 
-ſtabliſhment of tranquility and order in chat province, 
without, addition of parliamentary powers, to give 
efficacy to their proceedings. That no perſon em- 
ployed by government could, in any act, however com- 
mon or legal, fulfil the duties of his office or ſtation, 
without being exclaimed againſt by the licentious, as 

an infringement of their liberties. That it was the 
ſettled opinion of ſome of the wiſeſt men both in 
England and America, and thoſe the beſt acquainted 
with the affairs of the colonies, that in their preſent 
ſtate. of government, no.meaſures whatſoever could 
be purſued, that could, i in any degree, remedy thoſe 
plating evils which is every day growing to a more 
enormous. and dangerous height. Thar parliament, 
and parliament only, was capable of re-eſtabliſhing 
tranquility among thoſe turbulent people, and of 
bringing order out of confuſion. And that it was 
therefore jncumbent on eyery member to weigh and 
conſider with an attention ſuitable to the importance 
of che ſubject, the purport of the papers before them, 
and totally lay all prejudices aſide, to form his opinion 
upon the - meaſures moſt eligible to be purſued, for 
ſupporting the ſupreme legillative authority of parlia- 
ment, and the great intereſts of the Britim empire. 
This is the ſabltance of what was: urged by the mini- 
try, when they preſented; the papers. The grand 
object which rhe miniſtry had in view, and which they 
coloured with the name of the ſupremacy of parlia- 
nent, was the ſupremacy and dominion of themſelves, 
which they wanted to eſtabliſh on the authority of 
parliament. They could not help knowing, chat if the 


coloniſts 
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coloniſts were ſubjects of the Britiſh empire, that they 
were to be governed by the fundamental ſtatutes of 
the conſtitution; and that no new forms of govern. 
ment, or modes of taxation, could be admiited in any 
part of the Britiſh empire, contrary to the fun. 
damental laws, without diſſolving the ancient frame 
of government, and bringing the people again 
to a ſtate of nature. The ſupremacy of the parlia. 
ment of Britain could only legally and reaſonably ex. 
tend as far as thoſe places where its members repre- 
ſented, or to objects that had been ſettled by agree. 
ment to be referred to their juriſdiction. To pro- 
ceed farther was to eſtabliſh in parliament a deſpotiſm 
over one part of the empire, which is not permitted 
in other parts, which few people will think reaſonable 
when applied to themſel yes 

The party in parliament which had ſtrong preſum- 
tions chat the diſorders in the colonies proceeded as 
much from the miſmanagement of government, as 


from the turbulent temper of the colonies, propoſed 


un examination of the meaſures that had been purſued 
for ſome time paſt, and that the conduct of the ſeyeral 
gevernours, and the orders that had been fent to 
them from the miniſtry, ſhould be examined. This 
as a very fair and reaſonable prapofal, which honeſt 
men could not decently refuſe. But the miniſtry 
ſtrongly oppoſed all retroſpect vie ws of their paſt con- 
duct, alledging that it only tęnded ro ipflame the 
minds of the people, and would exaſperate them more 
aàgainſt government. The buſineſs they faid was ur- 
gent and important, and required a ſpeedy diſcufſion; 
and that in the enquiry, ſome great and important 
points would come under their conſideration. Par- 
ticularly, is America any longer to be dependent on 
this country? How far is it to be connected? 11 


what degree? It might be a great queſtion, — 
4 _ - the 
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the colonies ſhould not be. given up? Bur if this 
queſtion is decided in the negative, chen it would de 
neceſſary to examine in what manner their ſubordi- 
nation ſhould be preſerved, and the authority of this 
country inforced? Theſe points required the moſt 
ſerious inveſtigation, in which the retroſpect recom- 
mended would be unneceſlary, and perhaps danger- 
ous, as encouraging thoſe whom it was the. buſineſs 
of parliament, by every means, to reduce to obedi- 
ence. This method of reaſoning was ſophiſtical and 
deluſory ; for it ſuggeſted that there were no other 
methods of conciliating the affections of the colonies, 


and ſecuring their dependence on the mother country, 
except thoſe that were calculated to ſupport the 


dominion of the miniſtry, and ſecure them and their 
friends in the places and penſions. Inſtead of any of 
thoſe queſtions which have been mentioned, it might 
perhaps have been much better for the honour and 
lignity of the nation, and the ſupreme legiſlature, 
never to have called their authority in queſtion, but 
to have proceeded to reverſe the laws complained of, 
and to rectify thoſe falſe ſteps of government which 
had occaſioned the preſent diſcontents. It has almoſt 
been the caſe in all ages, with all empires and govern- 
ments, that have as yet exiſted, that their power and 
authority were never called in queſtion, till they began 
to ſtretch them beyond their juſt bounds; and then by 
making new ſtatutes to inforce the power, they ſuggeſt- 
ed reaſons of doubt whether they were poſſeſſed of 
any ſuch authority. It is highly probable, that had 
the miniſtry purſued the advice given them by the 
minority, and made ſuch a reformation as the nature 
of the ſubje& required, that we ſhould not have heard 
of the independency of America tor a century to 
come, : . 
Many plauſible, but ſelfiſh arguments, were uſed by A 
| the * 
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the mioiſtry to incenſe the nation agaioſt the coloniſts, 
bur the ſtrongeſt, and which had moſt effect, was, that 
our trade to America would ceaſe to exiſt, if the flag- 
rant outrage at Boſton ſhould paſs unpbnitbed. By 
ſtrong repreſentations of this evil; the people de gan 
to be inflamed againſt the colonilts, and in the time 
of this artificial fermentation, rhe miniſtry puſhed on 
their ſchemes of coercion and violence with the great. 
eſt rapidiry. They knew the minority would not chooſe 
to refiſt i in expreſs terms, what was ſo poſitively affirm- | 
ed tõ be for the advantage of the nation, or if they 
did, they would ſoon loſe all their popularity; ; they 
| therefore made the beſt of this opportunity to carry 
their points in the houſe of commons. By carrying 
the vote of addreſs to che king, giving him thanks for 
the communication of the papers that had been laid 
before the houſe, the miniſtry gained a great adyan- 
rage ; for they found by the dilpofition of the houſe, 
dich was ſtrongly againſt taking any retroſpect view 
of things paſt, that they, would confine themſelves to 
the mere behayiour of the Americans. The violence 
of the coloniſts was manifeſt and indiſputable, and 
while no other reaſons were produced except what 
appeared in the face of their a&ions, it was the moſt 
likely thing in the world, that any propoſition againſt 
them would be carried. ſt was fortunate for the mini- 
ftry that no part of the weaknefs and diſorderly ſtate 
of ſo many governments, was laid before the houſe, 
for in this caſe they were likely to get clear of ſeveral 
years miſmanagement, which would have been a clog 
ro all their motions, and muſt certainly Have iſſued in 
their diſgrace. 
lt appeared manifeſt that the ſtorm that was 
gathering againſt the colonies, would fall firſt upon 
that of Maſſachuſett's-Bay. This made. the agent 


for that colony preſent a Petition to the houſe, by * 
N 0 
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of precaution, deſiring that he might be permitted to 
lay before them the acta regia of Queen Elizabeth, 

and her ſucceſſors, for the ſecurity of the planters and 
their deſcendants, and the perpetual enjoyment of 
their liberties. Theſe proofs he alledged had never 
been laid before the houſe, nor had the colonies ever 
had an opportunity to aſcertain and defend them. 
This petition was received without much oppoſition, 
and ordered to ly upon the table. 

The, miniſter, after having moved that the king” 8 
meſſage of the 7th of March ſhould be read, opened 
his plan for the reſtoring of peace, order, juſtice and 
commerce, in the province of Mafſachuſeri's:Bay, He 
{tated that the oppoſition to the authority of parlia- 
ment had always originated in that colony; and that 
that colony had been always inſtigated by the irregular 
and ſeditious proceedings of the town of Boſton: 
That, therefore, for the purpoſe of a thorough refor- 
mation, it became neceſſary to begin with that town, 
which, by a late unparalleled qutrage, had led the 
way to the deſtruction of commerce in all parts of 
America. That if a ſevere and exemplary puniſhment 


was not inflicted on this heinous act, Great-Britain 


would be wanting in the protection he owed to her 
moſt peaceful and meritorious ſubjects. That, had 
ſuch an inſult been offered to Britiſh property in a 
foreign port, the nation would have been called upon 
to demand ſatisfaction. . He would therefore propoſe 
that the town of Boſton ſhould be obliged. to pay for 
the tea which had been deſtroyed in their port. 
Thar the i! injury was indeed done by perſons unknown 
and in diſguiſe, but that the town magiſtracy had taken 
no notice of it, had never made any ſearch for the 
offenders, and therefore, by a manifeſt. negle& of a 
known duty, became accomplices in the guilt, That 

Fit the 
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the fining of communities for their neglect of puniſhing 
offences committed within their limits, was juſtified by 
ſeveral examples. Theſe examples were one in the 
caſe of London, one in the caſe of Edinburgh, and ano- 
ther in the caſe of Glaſgow, with regard to Dr Lamb, 
Captain Porteus, and Mr Campbell. Theſe examples 
were faid to be ſtrong, and in point for ſuch puniſh- 
ments. It was not a ſingle act of violence. It was a 
ſeries of ſeditious practices of every kind, and carried 
on for feveral years. He was of opinion, therefore, 
that it would not be fufficient to puniſh the town of 
Boſton, by obliging her to make a pecnniary ſatisfac- 
ion for the injury, which; by not endeavouring to pre- 
vent and puniſh, ſhe had in fact encouraged ; ſecurity 
muſt be given in future, that trade may be ſafely carried 
on, Properly protected, laws obeyed, and duties re- 
gularly paid; other wiſe the puniſhmenr of a ſingle il- 
legal act is no reformation. It would, he faid, be pro- 
per to take away from Boſton the privilege of port, 
until his majeſty ſhould be ſatisſied in theſe particu- 
lars, and publicly declare in corincil, on a proper cer- 
rificate of the good behaviour of the town, that he 
was ſatisfied, Until this ſhould happen, the cuſtom- 
ho6ofe' officers, which were not now ſafe in Boſton, or 
fafe no longer than when they neglected their duty, 
ſhould be removed to Salem where they might exer- 
ciſe their functions. By this Boſton would certainly 
ſuffer. But ſhe ought to ſuffer; and by this reſolution 
would ſuffer leſs puniſhment Than her delinquents 
fully juſtified. For the was not wholly ſecluded from 
all fupply. She was, by this propoſition, only to 
be virtually removed ſeventeen miles from the ſea. 
The duration of her puniſhment was entirely ia her 
own power. For when ſhe ſhould diſcharge this 
ny to 15 alta company, which had been con- 
tracted 
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tracted by her own violence, and had given full aſſur- 
ances of obedience in future to the laws of trade and 
revenue; there was no doubt but that his majeſty, to 
whom he propoſed to leave that power, would again 
open the port, and exerciſe that mercy which was a- 
greeable to his diſpoſition. He ſtrongly recommend. 
ed unanimity, and ſaid that this was a criſis that de- 
manded vigour. He was by no means an enemy to 
lenient meaſures. Reſolutions of warning and cenſure 
will avail nothing; now is the time to ſtand out and 
defy them ; to defy them with firmneſs and without 


fear. A conviction muſt be produced to America 


that we are in earneſt, and wil proceed with firmneſs 
and vigour. This conviction would be loft if they 
found us doubting and heſitating. Some friends to 
Britiſh authority may ſuffer a little, but if with this 
temporary inconveniency we compare the loſs of the 


.copntry, Andi its due obedience, i it will bear no com- 


parifon.. it is ſaid the Americans will not pay their 


debts; this they threatened before the repeal of the 


ſtamp act. The act was repealed. What was the 
conſequence. They did not pay. This threatening, 
if attended to, muſt diſable parliament equally i in all 
her operations. This act will not require a military 
power to inforce it; four or five frigates will be ſuf- 
ficient. But if they ſhould not be ſufficient, he would 
not ſcruple to uſe a militaryf force, which might act with 
effect, and without bloodſhed. The other colonies will 
nottake fire at the proper puniſhment inflited on thoſe 
who baye diſobeyed the laws. They will leave them 


to ſuffer their own puniſhments. If they do combine 


with them, the conſequence of their rebellion belong 
not to us, but to them. We arc only anſwerable that 
our meaſures b juſt and equitable. Let us proceed, 


fays he, with firmneſs, juſtice, and reſolution ; which 


: courſe, 
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courſe, if mocked, will certainly produce that due 
obedience to the laws of this country, and ſecurity « of 
"the trade of this people, which I ſo earneſtly will for. 
Theſe are the arguments of the miniſter which he uſed 
to ſupport his motion for bringing in the Boſton Port- 
bill; and accordingly, leave was given: for bringing it 
in. 

In che progreſs of this ; a mation was ache for an 
amendment, for the purpoſe of laying a fine on the 
town of Boſton, equivalent ta the damage ſuſtained 
"bythe Ea{t-India company. If they refuſed; to pay 
this fine, that the other penalties mentioned in the 
bill, might be inflicted. This ammendment Was re. 
Jefted, and this bill pregnant with ſo many important 
conſequences, wag puſhed on with ſo much vigour 
and diſpatch, that it did not remain long in the houſe. 
It i is ſome what ſurprizing that a Jaw ſo full of direful 
conſequences, ſhould: have been received with fo 
much applauſe and approbation, as this did at the firſt. 
Without enquiring into the reaſon of the behaviour 
of, the p people of Boſton, they 'were condemned un- 

”peard, and disfeanchiſed without ever having. their 
' cauſe brought before thoſe who pretended to be their 
a judges. _ The equity of obliging a delinquent and re- 
fractory colony to make ſatisfaction for the diforders 
© Which were ſuppoſed to have ariſenfrom their factious 
"temper, and negligent police, was taken for granted to 
be a neceſſary exertion of the powers of government, 
and many things exceptionable i m the a& were, on 
: "that account, overlooked. But when theſe proceed- 
"ings of parliament are accurately conſidered, and the 
ſpeech of the miniſter ſeriouſly analized, they will ap- 
pear to be pregnant with baleful influence to every 
ſpecies of liberty. The ſpeech of the miniſter declares, 
phat he took for granted what neither the Britiſh con- 
0 ſtitution 
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ſtitution nor the coloniſts admit to be true, namely, 


thar the parliament of Britain have a right to impoſe | 
taxes, where the people have no repreſentation; and 


that refiſtance' to foreign laws is worthy of ſevere 
puniſhmenr.—Thar the parliament of Britain has a 
right to take away what it neyer had x right to give; 


namely, a right for men to enjoy the poſſeſſions which 


they had purchaſed from the original proprietors of 2 
country | where Britain had no juriſdiction. The 
equity and juſtice which the ſpeech ſuperficially men- 
tions, are only words without any meaning, unleſs 
that juſtice" varies with the climate, and equity changes 
with the longitude and latitude. For what he fo 
warmly recommends as juſt and equitable in Boſton, 


would be accounted lawlefs ryraliny in wy part of 


Great Britain. 


At this time the friends of the colonies i in parlia- 
ment were oinided 3 one party applauded the preſent 
meaſures as lenient and gentle; others continued io 
ſtand upon cheir old ground, and maintained their 
conſtant Principles. lu the courſe of the debate in 
the progreſs of the bill, they ſeem to laue been truer 
prophets than the miner; for almoſt all the events 
Which they foretold have nearly come to paſs, but not 
one word of his prophecies hive been accompliſhed, 
Oppoſition to this bill Encreaſed, during the time of 
the debates.” Mr Bolan, agent for the council of 
Maſſactivſett's:Bay, preſented a perition, deſir ing to 
be heard for the faid council, and in behalf of him- 
ſelf and others, the inhabitants in the town of Baſton. 
The houſe refiiſed to hear the petition. It was ſaid 
that the agent of the council wasnot agent for the cor- 
poration, and no agent could be received from a cor- 
porate body, except he were appointed by all the ne- 
ceſſary conſtituent parts of that body. Beſides the 

| council 
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council was fluctuating, and the body by. which he 
was appointed could not be then exiſting, This vote 
rejecting the petition was ſeyerely cenſured. It was 
certainly very inconſiſtent to receive a petition from 
the ſame perſon a few days before, and refuſe his pe- 
rition at this time for want of a qualification, they al- 
lowed him then to be poſſeſſed of. What made this 
rejecting of the petition appear more extraordinary 
was, that at that very dime the houſe of Peers was 
actually hearing Mr Bolan at their bar upon his petition, 
as a perſon duly qualified. The fame objection might 
be made to all American agents, none of them were 
then qualified as the miniſter required, and thus all 
communication. between the parliament and the co- 
lonies, was then cut off; ; at the ſame time they were 
making laws to oppreſs chem, It will be difficult for 
A benevolent citizen of the world, in ſome future pe- 
Tiod of time, to believe that there were ſuch meaſures 
carried on in a parliament of Great Britain, conſiſting 
of men profeſſing the proteſtant religion, and bearing 
the Chriſtian name. They will be ready to gonſider 
| this Parr, « of the hiſtory _ Britain in the light of a 
| fable or FOmance, contrived by ! ſome i ingenious perſon 
to amuſe the reader, wichour any intention of finding 
- gredit, or expeQing to be accounted a true hiſtorian, 
After ſome ſoftening motions had been, propoſed 
and rejected, the miniſter, brought in another bill, to 
which the Boſton Port, act was, only. a prologue ; it 
was intituled a bill for the better regulating ihe 
"government of the province of Maſſachulcrt's-Bay. 
This bill Was intended to alter the conſtitution and 
government of this province, as it ſtood ſettled by the 
charter of King William, and to take all ſhare of go- 


vyernment out of the hands of the people, and to veſt 


ze nomination of counfellors, judges and — 
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Ly of all kinds, including ſheriffs, in the crown; and in 
e ſome cales in the kings governor, and all to be re- 
0 moyeable at the pleaſure of the king. This was at 
18 dne ſtroke undermining the ancient government of 
n the colony, and leaving the people no ſhare in their 
I own government at all. The ſupporters of this bill 


alledged, that the diſorders of the province of Maffa- * 
chuſert's-Bay, not only diſtracted that province with- 
in itſelf, but ſet an ill example to all the colonies. 
An executive power was wanting. The force of the 
civil power, it was faid, conſiſted in the poſſe comitatus ; 
but the poſſe. are the very people who commit the 
riots. That there was a total defect in the conſtitu- 
tional power throughout. If the democratical part 
ſhew a contempt of the laws, how is the gover- 
nour to enforce them? Magiſtrates he cannot ap- 
point; he cannot give an order without ſeven of the 
council aſſenting; and let the military be never ſo 
numerous and active, they cannot move in ſupport of 
the civil magiſtracy, when no civil magiſtrate will call 
upon them for ſupport. It is in vain, it was ſaid, 
that you make laws and regulations here, when there 
are none found to execute them in that country. It 
is therefore become abſolutely neceſſary to alter the 
whole frame of the Maſſachufett's government, ſo far 
is it relates to the executive and judicial powers. It 
was alſo affirmed, that the juries were injudiciouſly 
choſen, and that ſome immediate and permanent reme- 
dy ought to be adopted. The bill, which was at laft 
formed into a law, will teſtify upon what, principles 
it was founded. A vigorous, but ineffectùal oppoſi- 
tion was made to the paſling of this arbitrary law; 
the court had a ſtrong majority, which was fit to carry 
erery point, and it does not appear that they would 
have heſitated at any thing whatſoever. 


The 


* 
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The minority urged, that to take away the civil 


conſtitution of a whole people ſecured by charter, the 
validity of which was not ſo much as queſtioned at 
law, upon mere Jooſe allegations of delinquencies and 
defects, was a proceeding of a moſt arbitrary and 
dangerous nature. They ſaid that it was worſe than 
the proceedings againlt the Americans and Engliſh 
corporations, in the reign of King Charles and King 
James the ſecond, which were, however, accounted 
the worſt acts of thoſe arbitrary reigns. At that time 


the charge was regularly made; the colonies and cor- 


porations called to anſwer ; time was given, and the 
rules of juſtice, at leaſt in appearance, were obſerved. 
But here, they faid, there was nothing of the kind, 
not ſo much as a pretence to the colour of Juſtice ; 
not-one evidence had been examined at the bar, a 
thing done on the moſt trifling regulation, affecting 
and franchiſe of the ſubjedt. That the pretence of 
taking away the charter, in order to give ſtrength to 
government, would never anſwer; for this was firſt 
doing evil, that good might follow. They aſked the 
miniſtry, Whether the colonies, which are already 
regulated nearly upon the plan propoſed, were more 
ſubmiflive to our right of taxation, than that of Maſſa- 
chuſetr's-Bay? If not, what would be gained by the 
bill, that can be fo very material to the authority of 
parliament, as to riſk all the credit of parliamentary 

juſtice, by fo ſtrong and irregular a procceding? 
That the part of the act which affected juries, was 

made without fo much as a ſingle complaint of abuſe 

pretended. They proceeded further, aud affirmed, 
that the caſe of the late Captain Preſton, Mr Otis, and 
many others, ſhewed with what juſtice the juries in 
that colony ated. They denied that the juries were 
9 choſen; that they were appointed by a 
beite® 
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better method than ours, by a ſort of ballot in which 
no partiality could take place. But by the new regu- 
lation the ſheriff is appointed, without any qualifiea- 
tion, by the governour, and to. hold his office at 
his pleaſure. This was a power, they ſaid; given tothe 
governour, greater than that given by the conſtitution 
to the crown itſelf. . This they infilted was a great 
abuſe, inſtead of reformation; and tended to put the 
lives and properties of the people abſolutely into the 
hands of the governours. It was further urged, that 
the diforder lay much deeper than the forms of go- 
vernment. That the people throughout the colonies 
were univerſally diſatisfied, and that their uneaſineſs 
and reſiſtence was no leſs in the royal governments 
than in others. That the remedy could only be 
in the removal of the cauſe of the diſtemper, and in 
quieting 1 the, minds of the people. That the act had 
à direct tendeney to the contrary; and they feared, 
that inſtead of giving ſtrength to government, it would 
deſtroy the ſmall remains of Engliſh authority which 
was left in the colonies, . | 

Mr. Bolan the agent of the Maſſachuſett's council, 
made another effort in behalf of his province, and at- 
tempted to petition for time to receive an anſwer from 
the province, to the account he had ſent ofthe proceed- 
ingagainſt them. But the houſe refuſed to receive the 
petition by a large majority. - The ſame natives of 
America, who petitioned againſt the Boſton Port · bill, 
again renewed their endeavours, by a petition againſt 
this. This petition was written with great ſpirit, and 
in a very warm ſtile, and compoſed with mueh judg- 
ment, it fet forth the apprehenſions of the petitioners, 
chat would be the effects of this bill in the place where 
it was intended to operate, and was a true prognoſti- 
68g cation 
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cation of what has ſince come to paſs. It had leave 
to lie upon the table, but was no more taken notice 


of, he bill at laſt was paſfed by a very great majori- 
ty, after a very ſpirited and long debate. The debates 
in the houſe of Lords were equally warm, and upon 
the ſame principles, and in the end iſſued in the ſame 
manner. When this buſmeſs was finiſhed, the miniſter 
proceeded to give the finiſhing ſtroke to the liberties of 
America, It was moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for the impartial admiuiſtration of juſtice, in caſes of 
perſons queſtioned for any acts done by them in the 
execution of the laws, or for the ſuppreſſion of riots or 
tumults in the province of Maſſachuſett's-· Bay in New 
England. This bill provides, chat in caſe that any 
perſon is indicted for murder, or any other capital of- 
fence, and that it ſhall appear to the governour, that 
the fact was committed inthe exerciſe or aid of magiſtra- 
cy in ſuppreſſing tumults and riots; anq it ſhall further 
appear to the governour, that a air trial cannot be had 
in the province, he ſhall ſend the perſon ſo indicted, 
&c. to another colony, or to Great Britain to be tried. 


The charges on both ſides to be paid out of the cuſ- 


toms. This act was to continue for four years. 

The arguments uſed to inforce this bill were, that 
magiſtracy mult be inforced by all poſſible means; for 
as theſe orders would probably be refilled by force, 
it would lay them under a neceſſity to-uſe force in 
the executing of them. In this cafe blood would be 

probably ſpilled. Who would ritk this event, though 

In the execution of his duty, if the rioters themſelves, 
or their abettors, were to ſit as judges. The miniſter 
alledged, that ſuch an act was not without precedent 
at home. Where imuggling was known to be notori- 
. . ouſly countenanced in one county, the trial of offences 


of that kind had been directed to be in another. Ihe 
rebels 


| 
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rebels of Scotland, in the year 1746, were tried in 
England. All particular privileges gave way to the 
public ſafety; when that is endangered, even the 
Habeas Corpus act, the great paladium ef Englith 
liberty has been ſuſpended. That che act propoſed 
did not eſtabliſh a military government, but a civil one, 
by which the former was greatly improved. It gave 
to the province a council, magiſtrates, and juſtices, 
when in effect they had none before. This bill was 
warmly oppoſed, and all cheſe reaſons fully refuted; 
but a dead majority carried all Before them. 

It is impoſſible not to obſerve the weakneſs, as well 
as the abſurdity of the miniſterial arguments, ufed on 
this occaſion, as well as the futility of the precedents 
brought to confirm them. There had been recent 
inſtances of the impartiality of juries in the colonies 
in the caſe of Captain Preſton and others, when ver- 
dicts had been given according to juſtice, according 
to the miniſters own ideas of that matter, and there 
could be no reaſon of fearing juſtice would not be ex- 
ecuted, unleſs he was deſigned to promote ſome con- 
conduct which would give reaſon for ſetting aſide its 
uſual courſe. His ſpeech ſuggeſted that he intended that 
ſomerhing would be done, which he would call juſtice, 
and which the coloniſts would have reaſon tq account 
unjuſt, and would be obliged in conſcience to treat it 
as it deferved, He was therefore providing againſt a 
conſequence he fareſaw would happen, becauſe he was 
determined it ſhould happen. In this the old maxim 
was confirmed, That the children of this world are 
wiſer than the children of light.” But there was no 
reaſon for making proviſion againſt an evil that never 
would have happened, unleſs the miniſter himſelf had 
been the author of it. He appears to have been de- 
termined that blood ſhould be ſhed, and ſpeaks of it 

with 
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with great coolneſs and indifference ; and what bears 
the moſt unfavourable interpretation, he wanted to 
have thoſe he intended ſhould ſhed it, f from 
juſtice if he poſſibly could. 

'The precedents which he mentions, are moſt un. 
favourable for his argument ; for it is only ſupporting 
one act of injuſtice by another. For though many in 
a county may countenance ſmuggling, yet it does not 
prove that all the county are ſmugglers, and that an 
honeſt jury cannot be found in ſome counties in Eng. 
land. No man would ſuppoſe this unleſs he were 
a proficient in the practice of deceit himſelf. 

The caſe of the Scotch rebels is ſtill more unfavour- 
able; for the caſe of the colonies, and that of the 

Jacobites are quite en. The colonies were ac- 
knowledging the ſovereignty of the king, and petition- 

ing moſt humbly for a redreſs of -grieyances ; they 
wanted not to have the government changed, nor the 


revolution ſet aſide, but to have the old laws continu. 


ed, and their ancient conſtitution ſecured, againſt 
modern invaſions of - parliament. They were willing 
to continue in allegiance to the king, and deſired no 
more than that protection which other ſubjects of the 
empire enjoyed; they claimed, and they prayed for no 
more than what all Britiſh ſubjects claim as cheir juſt 
and legal right to poſſeſs. But this was not the caſe 
of- the jacobites; their greateſt grievance was the 
revolution itſelf, and their greateſt eye · ſore the Brunſ- 
wick family that ſupported' it. They did not come to 
the throne with petitions, but attacked it with the 


word in their hands; they aimed at the deſtruction of 


the ſovereign, and intended to change the conſtitu- 
tion. Theſe Jacobite tribes moſt voluntarily, and 


without any new oppreſſion, or any new reaſons of 


. but What will always be the ſame to them, 
| drew 
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drew the ſword againſt the King and the laws, and 


ſought the life of his Majeſty King George, to place 
a popiſn Pretender upon the throne of theſe king- 


doms. But the coloniſts were praying and beſeech- 


ing both king and parliament to ſupport the common 
liberties of the empire, which had been ratified by 
the revolution ſettlement, and confirmed by all the 
ſorereigns ſince that time. The oppoſition which 
the Americans made to new ſtatutes is ſupported by 
the conſtitution itſelf, and without new laws ſetting a- 
ſide the old ones, they could not be made rebels. — 
The violence of the miniſtry drove them to refiltance, 


which was determined rebellion, to give ſanction to the 


force that was intended to be uſed to make them ſub- 
mit to the new meaſures of government, In theſe 
reſpects the caſe of the colonies and rhe Jacobites 
were very different, and no arguments drawn from 
the one to the other can poſſibly be of any force. 
The paſlions and prejudices of intereſted perſons may 
lead them to pervert the.cleareſt reaſqn ; but ail dif- 
paſſionate and diſintereſted men, who are under ths 
government of right reaſon and common ſenſe, will 
judge in another manner, and determine according 
to truth. Had the miniſter ſpoken the real ſentiments 
of his mind, he would haye declared that he wanted 
to have à military government in the colonies to in- 


force obedience to all the arbitrary meaſures that had 


been purſued; for his words could imply nothing leſs than 
that he intended to rule by the ſword, and therefore 


wanted to have his agents ſecured againſt law and juſtice. . 


The laſt and moſt remarkable tranſaction of this 
year was, the Quebec bill, which was called a bill 
for making more effeCtual proviſion for the govern- 
ment of the province of Quebec in North America.,— 
This bill came down from the Houſe of Lords to the 

Commons 
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Commons for their approbation, where it met with 
ftrong oppoſition, and underwent ſeveral amendments, 
The miniſtry expected that as the bill paſſed the Houſe 
of Lords ſo eaſily, that it would have met with no 
oppoſition from the Commons ; but in this they were 
miſtaken. What embarraſſed the miniſter moſt in 


this particular cafe was, that the bill made a great 


noiſe without doors, and was altogether unpopular 
in its nature. It had an article concerning religion in 
it, which appeared to haye a tendency to inflame the 
nation; and provided there had been as much zeal 


for the proteſtant religion, as in former times, the mi- 


niſter durſt not have proceeded fo faſt with his favourite 
bill, nor would it have at all paffed. This bill took up a 
good deal of time, and met with a very warm oppoſi- 
tion. Many witneſſes were examined to give as much 
colour as poſhble to the fairneſs of the proceeding.— 
Among thefe were General Carleton, Governor of 
Canada; Mr Hay, Chief Juſtice of that province; 
Mr Mazeres, Curſitof Baron of the Exchequer, late 
Attorney General there, and Agent to the Engliſh 
inhabitants of Canada; Doctor Marriot, the King's 

Advocate General in England; Monſ. Lolbiniere, a 
French gentleman of conſiderable property 1 in Cana- 
da. The principal objects of this bill were to aſcer- 
tain the limits of that province, which were extend- 
ed far beyond what had been ſettled as ſuch, by the 
king's proclamation of 1763.—To form a legiſlative 
council for all the affairs of that province. except 
taxation, which council ſhould be appointed by the 
crown,-the office to he held during pleaſure ; and his 
Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubje&s were entitled to 
a place in it. Toeſtabliſh the French laws, and a tri- 
al withogt j jury, in civil cafes, aad the Engliſh laws 
with a trial ** jury, in criminal ones. To ſecure to 
the 
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the Roman Catholic clergy, except regulars, the legal 


enjoyment of their eſtates, and of their tythes, from 
all that are of their own religion, Theſe were the 
Chief objects of this act. | 

The arguments which were uſed for the ſupporr of 
this bill were,—that the French who were a very 
great majority of the inhabitants of that country, hav- 
ing been uſed to live under an abſokate government, 
were not anxious for the forms of a free one, which 
they little underſtood, or valned. That they even 
abhorrred the idea of a popular repreſentation, oh- 
ſerving the miſchiefs which it introduced in their 
neighbouring countries. Beſides, it would be unrea- 
ſonable to have a repreſentative body out of which all 
the natives ſhould be excluded ; and perphaps ir would 
be dangerous to traſt ſach an inſtrument in the hands 
of a people but newly taken into the Britiſh empire. 


They were not yet ripe, it was ſaid, for Engliſh go- 


vernment. That their landed property had been all 
granted, and their family fettlements made on the 
ideas of French laws : that the laws concerning con- 
tracts and perſonal property were nearly the ſame in 
France as in England; that a trial by jury was ſtrange 
and diſguſting to them That with regard to religion 
it had been ſtipulated to allow them perfect freedom 
in that reſpect by the treaty of Paris, as far as the 
laws of England permitted. The penal laws of Eng- 
land with reſpect to religion, they ſaid, did not extend 
beyond the kingdom; and though che king's ſupre- 
macy extended farther, a proviſion was made in the act 
to oblige the Canadians to be ſubject to it; and an oath 
preſcribed as a teſt againſt ſuch papal claims as mighr 
endanger. the allegiance of the ſubjects. That it was 
againſt all equity to perſecute thoſe people for their 
religion, and that people have not the privileges of re- 

ligon 
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lig ion who have not their own prieſthood. And as 
: kor the payment ef tythes, it was at beſt only ſetting 
down their clergy, where they were found at the 
conqueſt, In one reſpect, it was ſaid, they were 
worſe, as no perſon profeſſing the proteſtant religion 
was to. be ſubject to them, which would be a great 
encouragement to converſions. . 

There is great reaſon to contlude, that none of theſe 
were the true reaſons for preferring the bill; but the 
main reaſon, though not what is now called the oſten- 
fible one was, to bring over the French coloniſts to 
the deſigns of the miniſtry, and to perſuade them, by 
| pretended favours, to fall upon the back ſetilemenis 
of the English colonies. The miniſter ſeems to have 
been totally i ignorant of che diſpoſition of the French 
Catholics in Canada j for we do not find that ever 


theſe papiſts have been ſo dutiſul as to thank govern- 


ment for the new favours that Fer granted them ; — 
and it has appeared ſince that tliey were not deſiring 
© any ſuch change. A few tools f government were 
e ot to fend a petition to parſiament for the 
French laws, but it ws far from the minds of the ge- 
nerality to ſolicit any ſuch favour. With regard to 
the promiife made in the kifig's dechration, it extend: 
ed no farther than a free toleration ; whereas the 
Hill gives a legal eſtabliſhment to popery in Canada, 
And pledges the faith of king and parliament forthe ſup- 
Port of the popiſh religion. The religion of popery 
in that part of his Majeſty's dominions is eſtabliſhedup- 
on the ſame footing as that of rhe Church of England, 
upon papiſts acknowledging the king's ſupremacy, as 
appointed by the firſt of Queen Elizabeth. Wherea3 


the proteſtants have no other ſecurity than the pleaſure 


of the king, nor anyright to demand any thing, except 


what he ſhall pleaſe to grant them, By this law the 
papiſts 
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85 papiſts are Pee in all their religious privileges, 
8 and provided for by an act of the Britiſh parliament, 
* with a legal ſecurity for a maintenance for their 
1 clergy. The only favour which is ſhewn to protel- 


rants is that tley are freed from paying tythes, which 
the miniſter, thought would be a powerful means of 
{ tonyerſion, to bring over papiſts to the proteſtant re- 
* ligion; but though this may appear to be a very 
ſtrong incentive to a miniſter of ſtare, or others who 
10 pay little regard to any religion, yet to ſuch as have 
any principles of conſcience, ſome ſtronger means of 
eonverſion are neceſſary. It appears from the mini- 
ſterial arguments that the miniſter wanted only ſuch 
ch converts from popety as were ſwayed by the motives 
of worldly rewards, which are thoſe moſt prevalent 


2 with many in his ſtation, The giving the Canadian 
20 coloniſts the trial by jury in criminal cauſes, and the 
AE French method of trial in civil cauſes has very whim- 
8 ſical appeatauce; for certainly a mat would chuſe 
5 to truſt his property where he would chuſe to truſt 
5 his life. And it is certainly neceſſary, that people _. 


have as good a chance fd ſecpting their property as 
* they poſſibly can. But although government intend- 
2 ed to grant a favour to tlie papiſts; this was no rea- 
f ſon why the proteſtant ſubjects of the empire ſhould 


266 be ſtripped of their rights to oblige Roman papiſts; > 

$ the proteſtants in Canada ought to have had the en- 
5 joyment of what the law ſecures to Engliſh ſubjects, 
177 whatever the government might be pleaſed to grant 


to papiſts. But by this law they have deprived the 
ptoteſtant ſubjects of Britain of their juſt natural 
nights, Peres to them by the conſtitution, upon the 
faith of enjoying which, they ſertled in that part of the 


vorld. The paſling of this bill whereby ſuch favor 
was ſhewit to the church of Rome, ereated more ſuſ- 
I hh N picion 
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picion on account of the legiſlature refuſing a petition 


which had been preſented fome time before by the 


proteſtant diflencers for relief from fome penal laws 
that were ſtanding againſt them. It was concluded 


that government ſhewed this fayour to the Catholics, 


from a perſuaſion that they were ſuitable inſtruments 
to promote their arbitrary deſigns, and that they 


wanted to difconrage the diffenters, becauſe they 


were friends to Itberty, and foes to all ſorts of tyran- 
ny and defpotiſm. Whatever were the motives 
which determined the legiſlature, to paſs this law, it 
is manifeſt that it is an infraction of the conſtitution, 
by eſtabliſhing popery in the Britiſh empire, which 


the revolution ſettlement guarded, againſt. It is a 


fpecial part of the prefent infelicity of theſe nations 
at preſent, that there are a number of modern ſtatutes 
that claſh with ancient and conſtitutional laws, where- 


by men in defending thi dope may be puniſhed for 


tranſgreſſing the others. I is got in the power of 
the far greater part of Britih ſubjects to know and 
underſtand the large Naa of E that are contained 
in the ſtatutes, and throught ronorance are ready to 
expoſe themſelves to . on of ſome ſtanding 
law of the land; efpecial y as it has been for ſo many 
ages an eſtabliſned idea, that all the ſubjects of the 
Britiſh empire have the fame privileges of the laws, 


and may all be their own legiſlatcrs, when they be- 


came freeholders of the empire. But though it was 
formerly thought that the fubjects of the colonies 
were freemen, like others at home, yet it has been de- 
termined that coloniſt and freeman have different ſig- 
nifications ; and that there can be no legal freedom 
out of Great Britain. For this is the import of the 
reaſoning upon the ſubject of colonization in the pre- 


Fm times. 
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well as with the importers themſelves. 
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4 View of the Proceedings at Home—T ranſactiont in 


Maſſachuſſetis Bay—Rhode Iſland - New Hampſbire. 
The Affair at Lexington and Concord The Battle if 
Bunker's Hill, and ils conſequences, ©c. 


EFORE we- proceed directly to the tranſaQions 

of this year, it may be neceſlary to take a view 
of ſome proceedings of the year 1774, which ſeem 
immediately connected with the important tranſac- 


tions of this. After General Gage arrived at Boſ- 


ton, and had, after ſome altercations on both ſides, 
diſſolved the aſſembly, the committee of correſpon- 
dence at Boſton entered into an agreement, which 
they entitled a ſolemn league and covenant, wherein 
the ſubſcribers bound rhemſelyes in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, and in the preſence of God, to ſuſpend all 
commercial intercourſe with Great Britain, from the 
laſt day of the enfuing month of Auguſt, until the 
Boſton port bill, and rhe other obnoxious laws were , 
repealed, and the colony of Maſlachuſſets bay fully 
reſtored to all its chartered rights and privileges.— 
They alſo bound themſelves in the ſame manner, not 
to conſume, or purchaſe from any other, any goods 
whatſoever which arrived after the ſpecified time, and 
to break off all commerce, trade, and dealings, with 
any who trade with the importers of ſuch goods, as 
They alſo re- 
nounced in the ſame manner, all future intercourſe 
and connection with thoſe who ſhould refuſe to ſub- 
ſcribe to that Covenant, or to bind themſelves by ſome 
ſimilar 
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ſimilar agreement with the dangers the penalty an- 
nexed, of having their names publiſhed to the world. 

This coyenant, accompanied with a letter from the 
committee at Boſton, was. circulated with great in. 
duſtry and activity, and the people not only in 
the New England provinces but in the other 
pro vinces, entered into this new league with 
the greateſt keenneſ;. What was ſome- 
What remarkable is, that fimilar agreements had 
been entered into about the ſame time, in various 
parts of the continent, and without any previous con- 
cert with one another, any more than with thoſe at 


Boſton. The title of a ſolemn league and covenant 


greatly alarmed General Gage, and the friends of 
the miniſtry in all parts of the Britiſh dominions ; its 
name, as well as its tendency, was ominous and 
frightful. It brought to the remembrance of his Ma- 
jeſty's Governor's and miniſters the times of England 
and Scotland, entering into afolemn league and co- 
venant for the defence of their legal rights and privi- 
teges, which have always been remembered by men 
of arbitrary principles with horror and diſguſt. © The 


cauſes and the effects were by fome conſidered at this 


time to be pretty much {ſimilar to thoſe in the time 
of the long parliament ; and it was no great wonder 
that General Gage was alarmed at the tidings of a 
new ſolemn league and covenant. His proclamation 
on the 29th of June ſhews how much he was agitat- 
ed and alarmed. He ſtiles it an unlawful, hoſtile, 


and tracterious combination, contrary to che allegi- 


ance due to the king, deſtructive of the lawful au- 
thority of the Britiſh parliament, and of the peace, 
good order, and ſafety of the community. All per- 
ſons, were warned againſt incurring the penalties due 
to ſuch agprayated and dangerous offences; and all 


S's charged ro apprehend and ſecure for trial 


ſuch 
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ſuch as ſhould have any ſhare in the publiſhing, ſub+- 
ſeribing, aiding, or N the foregoing, or any ſimi- 
lar covenant. 

This proclamation anda no other effed than 
to exerciſe the judgment and pens of thoſe who had 
knowledge of the laws, in ſhewing that the aſſocia- 
tion did not come within any of the laws that re- 
ſpected treaſon, and that the charges made by the 
Governor were erroneous, unjuſt, and injurious — 
They faid he had aſſumed a power which the conſti- 
tution denied even to the ſovereign, the power. of 

making thoſe things to be treaſon, which were not 
conſidered to be ſuch by the laws; that the people 
had a right to aſſemble to conſider of their common 

ievances, and to form affociations for their general 
conduct towards the remedy of thoſe grievances ; and 
thar the proclamation was equally arbitrary, odious, 
and illegal. Had the Governor conſidered the hiſto- 
ry of former rimes carefully , he might haye eaſi ly diſ- 
covered that coyenanters are not ſo eahly frightened 
as to give up what they conceive, to be their juſt 
rights, for a ſimple proclamation, The caſe now be- 
tween the crown officers and thre coloniſts was much 
like that between the ancient covenanters and the 
royaliſts, in the reign of Charles the firſt. The par- 
tizens of Charles charged the coyenanters with trea- 
{on and rebellion, and the others accuſed them of ty- 
ranny and treaſon, againlt the conſtitution, Neither 
party could convince the other by arguments, they at 
laſt appealed ro Heaven, and tried to determine their 
cauſe by the length of the ſword ; the determination 
was fatal to many thouſands, and to Charles himfelf, 
and ought to be a warning to all future magiſtrates 
not to provoke a people roo far. Miniſters and court 
fayourires ought to comers that among their friends 


there 
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there are few that are ſuch from principle, and pro- 
vided that it ſhould happen to be their intereſt to turn 
againſt . them, they will ſoon deſert them, and join 


with their enemies; whereas thoſe that are againſt 


them, for the moſt part, have both principle and inte- 
re/t, in oppoſing them, and are determined by the 
ſtrongeſt motives. But before we proceed to conſi- 


der the tranſactions at home, which relate to the 


American affairs of this year, we ſhall take a view of 
the behavaour of the coliniſts, and what paſt in Ame- 
TICa., Tu X | 
The determination of the general.congreſs had now 
_ confirmed the principles of the timid and cautious, 
and their fears, being removed, they laid afide that 
moderation which before they affected to obſerve. 
The reſolves of the congreſs became now the creed 
of the colonies in matters of politics, and a perfect 
compliagce with their determinations was every where 
obſeryed, The ynanimity through the whole conti- 


nent was amazing ; the ſame language was obſerved. 


by town and proyincial meetings, by general aſſem- 
blies, by judges in their charges, and by grand juries 
in their preſentments ; and l their acts tended to the 
ſane point. It was ſurpriſing and wonderful to ſee 
the inhabitants of rich commercial countries, who 
had acquired a long and eſtabliſhed reliſh for the 
ſuperfluities of life, and who it might have been ſup- 
poſed, would have acquired irreſiſtable habits in uſing 
them, all on a ſudden throwing aſide the captivating 
alluremeats, and confining themſelves to what was 
merely neceſſary. To obſerve the merchant forego 
the advantages of trade and commerce, the farmer 
ſubmit to the loſs of the ſale of the produce of his in- 


duſtry, and the ſeaman, with the numberleſs other 


perſons dependent upon trade, contentedly reſign the 
EE | very 


vail ſo far with them, as to 
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very means of their livelihood, and truſt to the pre- 
carious ſubſiſtence, from the public ſpirit and charity 
of the opulent, was an uncommon phenomenon; and 
what is perhaps more amazing, that the rich ſhould 
have been diſpoſed to run the hazard of loſing their 
all, and ſupplying the poor for an uncertain expecta- 
tion of obtaining what probability ſeemed to deter- 
mine againſt. Such however was the view that Ame- 
rica at that time, ſince. and at preſent, exhibited to 
the world. | Eb 

They had ſent a petition from the continental con- 
greſs to the throne, upon which they placed ſome 
hopes of a reconciliation with the mother country. 
It was imagined that a general application to the 
people of England would have produced a ſalutary 
effect, and the coloniſts had (till a greater de pendance 
upon the unanimity of the determinations of the Con- 
greſs, in influencing the publie opinions at home in the 


mother country. Theſe hopes however did hot pre- 
* them off their guard, 

or to make them abate of their zeal in purfuing ſuch 
meaſures as were neceſſary to provide againſt the 
worſt that might happen. The principal leaders did 
not depend much upon "theſe expectations, which 
ſome placed in the ſucceſs of their petition to the 
throne. The ſouthern colonies began to arm, as 
thoſe in the north, and to train and arm their militia, 
and as ſoon as advice was received of the proclama- 
tion iſſued in England to prevent the exportation of 
arms and ammunition to America, meaſures were 
ſpeedily taken to provide a remedy for that defect, 
For this purpoſe, and to render themſelves as inde- 
pendent as poſlible upon foreigners for the ſupply of 
theſe eſſential articles, mills were erected, and manu- 
factures formed, both in Philadelphia and hay 
2 or 


* 
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for the making of gunpowder, and encouragement 
given in all the colonies, for the fabricating of arms 
of every ſort. Great and many difficulties attended 
theſe firit eflays ; and the ſupply bf powder, both 
from home manufacture, and importation, was for a 
long time fcarce and precarious. But ſuch was their 
reſolution and zeal, that they ardently perſiſted in 
their undertakings, and ſuceeſs attended their endea- 
yours: | n 9 | 
Governor Gage iſſued a proclamation againſt the 
provincial congrefs of Maſſachuſſets Bay, but jt did 
not produce the ſmalleſt efte& in the proceedings of 
the congreſs, nor in the conduct of the people, who 
paid an implicit obedience to its determinations. It 
is highly probable that the meaſures of this provin- 
cal aſſembly were managed by advice of the general 
congrefs, which was fitting at the fame time, with 
whom they held a conſtant correſpondence. The 
critical fituation of Boſton, rhe capital of the pro- 
vince; was an object of much. conſideration, nor was 
it eaſy to determine in hat manner to provide for 
the ſafety of the inhabitants, and to prevent the town 
becoming a thorn of uneaſineſs to the province, if 
matters ſhould come to the laſt extremity. From its 
natural advantages of fituation, and the works thrown 
up on the neck, Boſton was already become a ſtrong. . 
bold, and was capable with little difficulty by the 
protection of a fleck to be made almoſt impregnable 
. BY ar any force. It was allo at the pleafure of the 
governor capable of being made a ſecure priſon for 
the inhabitants, who would thereby become hoſtages 
for the provinge at-large. Several different propo- 
fals were made to prevent or remedy theſe evils.— 
One was only to remove the inhabitants; another to 
ſeta | yalgarion upon the es, to burn the town, 
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and reimburſe them for their loſſes. Both theſe 


ſchemes were clogged with inſurmouptable difficul- 
ties, which rendered them impracticabie. Force was 
the only expedient that could be purſued with a pro- 


bability of ſucceſs; but they were not yet determined 


to proceed to that extremity. They had ſtill ſome 
hopes that Britain would relax in her demands, and 
think better on the ſubject; they could hardly per- 
ſuade themſelves that ſhe was determined upon 
ſlaughtering the ſubjects of the empire for the ſake 
of opinions merely problematical, and which could 
be no way available to lier real intereſt; They conſi- 
dered the military preparations of the mother coun- 


try in the fame light that they were conſidered at 


home, intended to friglit them into a compliance with 
the meaſures of government, but that they did nor 
intend to proceed to hoſtilities. However, in the 
mean time, many of the principal inhabitants re- 
moved out of the town, under the real apprehenſion 
of immediate violence from the troops, or of being 


ſecured and ſent to England, to ſtand their trial for 


ſuppoſed offences: 
The proyincial congreſs having finiſhed all their 
buſineſs which they thought proper and neceſſary at 
this time, diſſolved themſelves in the end of Novem- 
ber, having firſt appointed another meeting in the en- 
ſuing month of February. During this receſs, the 
friends of government began to beſtir themſelves, 
and to ſhew their deſigns in ſoine few places. - 
They wanted to try their ſtrength and their 
numbers, and to make a ſtand againſt the general 
current. Some aſſociations were formed for mutual 
defence, and in ſome few towns a refuſal was made 
to the orders of the congreſs ; but the oppoſite tem- 
per was ſo prevalent, that thoſe attempts were ſoon 

TEE quelled. 
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quelled. The diſſidents were orerpowered by num. 
bers, and all their attempts came to nothing. 
The fuſpicion which the mothet country had of the 
colonies, promotedthe grounds of their ſuſpicions; for 
by prohibiting the exportation of military ſtores, ſhe 
- faggeſted the idea of reſiſtance, or at leaſt ſuppoſed 
that ſomething would be done by government, that 
would tend to provoke the coloniſts to make uſe of 
ſuch ſtores. When the account of this prohibi- 
tion was received at Rhode Iſland, the people ſeized 
and carried away all the ordnance belonging to the 
crown in that province, which lay upon ſome batte- 
ries that defended one of the harbours, and which 
amounted to above forty pieces of cannon, of differ- 
ent ſizes. When a captain of a man of war waited 


upon the governour to enquire into the meaning of 


this procedure, he was informed with great frank- 


neſs, that the people had ſeized the cannon to pre- 


vent their falling into the hands of the king's forces, 
and that they intended to make uſe of them to de- 


fend themſelves, againſt any power that ſhould at- 


tempt to moleſt them. The aſſembly of chat iſland 
alſo paſſed reſolutions for the procuring of arms and 
military ſtores, by all means, and from all quarters 
from whence they could be obtained, as well as for 
1 and arming the inhabitants. 

The province of New-Hampſhire, which bad hi- 
therto appeared to be of a placid and moderate tem- 
per, and had behaved with more reſpect to govern- 
ment, than the other provinces of New England, as 
foon as they heard of the refolutions of Rhode- 
Wand, and received a copy of the royal proclamation 
that gave riſe to them; purſued the ſame plan. A 
body of men aſſembled in arms, and marched to the 
| nes of a ſmall fort called William and Mary, only 

conſiderable 
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conſiderable for being the 2 of the firſt military 
operation in that province. This fort was eaſily 
taken, and ſupplied them with a quantity of powder, by 
which they were enabled to put themſelves in a ſtate 
of defence. No other acts of hoſtility or violence 
happened during the winter, but a firm determina- 
tion of reſiſtance was however univerſally ſpread and 
encreaſed every day. The arrival of the king's ſpeech 
and the addreſſes of the new parliament, added to 
the flame that was already kindled. Their former 
jealouſy, which needed no additional fuel, began now 
to blaze forth with all the expreſſions of concern and 
anxiety, attended with the ſigns of determined reſo- 
lution to reſiſt every act of violence that govern- 
ment ſhould attempt to commit upon them. 

The king's ſpeech, in the opinion of the colonies, 


cut off all hopes of reconciliation, and made them 


ſtrain every nerve to provide againſt the ſtorm they 
ſaw gathering againſt them. It is very remarkable 
that all the public acts and declarations, which in 
England were recommended as the means of pacify- 
ing the colonies, by intimidating them, conſtantly ope- 
rated in a different manner. The more clearly a de- 
termination was ſhewn to inforce an high authority 
the more reſolutely the coloniſts ſeemed to reſiſt it. 
The aſſembly of Penſylvania, which had met by ad- 
journment towards the cloſe of the year 17 74, Was 
the firſt legal convention that ratifled unanimouſſy 
all che acts of he general congreſs, and appointed 
delegates to repreſent them in the new congrels, 
which was to be held in the enſuing month of May,— 
The proceedings in other places were ſimilar, and 


much of the ſame kind through all the colonies, —— 


The convention of Maryland appointed a ſam of mo- 
ney for purchaſing arms and ammunition, and the 
provincial 
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provincial aſſembly of Philadelphia in the end of Ja- 
nuary paſſed a reſolution for the encouragement of 
manufacturing gunpowder. 

The aſſembly of New York, which met in the be. 
ginning of the year, differed indeed from the reſt 
of the continent. After ſeyeral debates upon the 
queſtion concerning acceding to the general congreſs, 
it was rejected upon a diviſion, but by a very ſmall 

majority. About this time the friends of government, 
by inſtructions from Britain, formed a repreſentation 
of grieyances, which they propoſed to lay before the 
king and parliament ; in this they were encouraged by 
the lieutenant-governor, imagining that as they had 
refuſed to join the general congreſs, that their repre- 
ſentation and petition would meet with acceptance; 
but this petition and repreſentation was as ineffeQual 
as many others. 
Ihe new provincial congreſs of Maſſachuſetts- Bay 
aſſembled upon the 1ſt of February at Cambridge, and 
purſued the ſame plan that had been marked out for 
them by their predeceſſors. Among other reſolutions 
they publiſhed one to inform the people, that from 
the preſent diſpoſition of the Britiſh miniſtry and par- 
liament, there was real cauſe to fear that the reaſon- 
able and juſt application of thar continent to Great 
Britain for peace, liberty, and ſafety, would not meet 
with a favourable reception; but on the contrary, 
from the large reinforcement of troops, expected in 
that colony, the general appearance, and the tenor of 
intelligence from Great Britain, they had reaſon to 
apprehend that the ſudden deſtruction of that colony 
was intended, for refuſing with the other American 
colonies, tamely to ſubmit to what they termed, the 
moſt ignominous flavery. They therefore urged in 


| the ſtrongeſt manner, the militia 1 in general, and the 
minute 
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minute men in particular, to ſpare neither time, pains, 
nor expence, at ſo critical a juncture, in perfecting 
themſelves in military diſcipline. They paſſed other 
reſolutions for the proyiding and making 2 fire arms 
and bayonets, and renewed more ſtrietly the prohibi- 
tion of the former congreſs, concerning not ſupplying 
the troops at Boſton with any of thoſe neceſſaries which 
are peculiarly requiſite for the military ſervice : The 
markets of Boſton being ſtill open for the ſupply of 
proviſions. The diſtinction that is here made between 
the militia and rhe minute men may perhaps not be un- 
underſtood by ſome. lhe r meaning of this diſtinction 
is, that a ſelect body of the militia were engaged to 
hold themſelves ready upon all occaſions, and at the 
ſhorteſt notice, for actual ſervice. That is, according 


to the phraſe, to be ready at a mintite's warning. On 


this account they are ſtiled minute men; and they have 
he wn, by their readineſs and activity fince, the me: 
priety of their name. 
* The meetings of the general congreſs, and the con- 
yentions of particular provinces, were a dreadful eye- 
fore to the government. The ſecretary of ſtate for 
the American department, iſſued a circular letter, for- 
bidding, in the king's name, and under the pain of 
his diſpleaſure, the election of deputies for the inſuing 
general congreſs ; but this letter produced no effect. 
The elections took place eyery where, and even in the 
province of New-York, notwithſlanding their late 
promiſing proceedings. Matters continued very quiet 
at Boſton, which happened on account of the injunc- 
tions of the general congreſs, more than from the ſhips 
of war that crowded the harbour, or the force that 
was ſtationed in the town. The calm was, how- 
ever, precarious and fiftitions. Abundance of 
tuel had heen gathered on both ſides, ſufficiently 
prepared 
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61 
prepared to kindle with the ſmalleſt ſpark ; more was de 
preparing, and the leaſt touch was likely to kindle a WT 
general conflagration. Upon the 26th of February, de 
General Gage ſent a detachment of troops, under cu 
the command of a field officer, to ſieze ſome braſs can · ty 
non he had been informed were depoſited in the town T 
of Salem. Theſe failed aboard a tranſport to Marble. m. 
head, which lies four miles ſouth of Salem, and about th 
fourteen miles from the town of Boſton; from th 
thence they marched to Salem, where they found ne 
no cannon. They were, however, ſuſpicious ac 
that they had been carried away that morning an 
in conſequence of the report of their approach, and in 
from this apprehenſion marched farther into the coun- th 
try, in hopes of overtaking them. In this purſuit pc 
they arriyed at a draw-brid ge over a ſmall river, where th 
a number of the country people were aſſembled, and ſu 
thoſe on the oppoſite ſide had taken up the bridge to tri 
prevent their paſſage. The commanding officer order- 4 
ed the bridge to be let down, which the people per- Fe: 
emptorily refuſed to do; ſaying, that it was a private ec 
road, and he had no authority to demand a paſſage er 
that way; for both ſides ſtill profeſſed to keep in 
the public peace, though war was in their hearts, and a 
till the ſword was drawn all reſiſtence was carried on it 
upon legal grounds and pretences. If this was actually ei 
a private road, the ſoldiers had no right to commit a ta 
treſpaſs from a pretence of ſeeking anon whers they T 
were not likely to find any, and the people had an un- 10 
doubted right to diſpute the paſſage with the military te 
as they were off the king's high way, and not travelling q 


in the common road where ſuch travellers were wont 
ro paſs. The officer, who ſeems to have conſidered 
himſelf in an enemy's country, and not in a country 

| where he was amenable to the laws, was determined 
to force his paſſage, and 3 a boat near at hand, 
determined 


—— 
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determined to make uſe of it to gain the poſſeſſion of 

| the bridge. — But the country people perceiving his 

deſign, ſeveral of them jumped into it, and with axes 
cut holes in its bottom, which occaſioned a ſcufflle be- 

tween them and the ſoldiers in and about the boat. 

Things were now tending to extremities, as the com- 

mander ſeemed determined to force his paſſage, and 

the others were as reſolutely bent to prevent it. In 
this fituation were matters, when a clergyman in the 

neighbourhood, who had attended the whole tranſ- 

action, remonſtrated with the officer, who was a lieuten- 

ant colonel, upon the fatal conſequences that would 

inſue, provided he made uſe of force; and finding that 

the 'officer ſtood upon a point of honour in making 

good his paſſage, more than any other thing, for it was 
then too late to go in ſearch of the cannon, he per- 
ſuaded the people to let down the bridge, which the 
troops took poſſeſſion of. The colonel having ſent 
a detachment a ſhort way into the country, in exerciſe 
P of his right which he aſſumed$.. fy immediately return- 
ed, without moleſtation, on board the tranſport. Thus 
ended this firſt expedition, without producing any 
material effect, and without much miſchief, But it now 
appeared how ſmall a matter would have produced ho{til- 
ties, and in what a precarious ſituation the peace of the 
empire now was; and that the leaſt exertion of the mili- 
tary would certainly bring matters to an extremity. 
There was one thing which greatly exaſperated the co- 
loniſts, and that was, the act for taking away their char- 


” 


ters, and for protecting the military from any trial in the 
; province; this made them conſider themſelves as under 
A a military government. Every motion of the military 
l body became ſuſpected, and in the eyes of the people 
[ was conſidered as an exertion of the moſt hateful and 
odious tyranny. This appearance of reſiſtence great- 
; ly offended and irritated the military, who, from this 


time, 


A. D. 1972; 
time, appear to have lived upon worſe terms with the 
people of Boſton, than they had done before. Men 
Who have been bred to the profeſſion of arms, and 
conſider all inferiors merely under the command of 
their ſuperiors; and bound to obey them without aſking 
or giving any other reaſon of their doing fo, than that 
they are commanded, conſider all oppoſition to their 
will and pleaſure as the moſt heinous tranfgreflion. 
It becomes natural to them to rule over all whoin they 
have power; according to the military law, for which 
reaſon they become very diſagreeable neighbours to 
all thoſe who have juſt ideas of liberty, and purſue the 
rights of human nature. The Britiſh ſoldiery ima- 
gining, as indeed was the caſe, that they were ſent to 
Boſton to rule the town, and act towards the people 
as rebels to the king, began to inſult the inhabirams, 
and to behave as in an enemy's country. Several of 
Their outrages were now complained of, and all things 
ſeemed to tend to a general rupture. The criſis faſt 
approached when all leffer calamities were to be for- 
gotten, in a general contemplation of thoſe of a great. 
er and more ſerious nature. 

The provincials having collected a conſi derable 
quantity of military ſtores at the town of Concord, 
where the provincial congreſs was ſitting, General 
Gage conſidered it as expedient to detach a party of 
the troops to deſtroy them. Lieutenant Colonel Smith, 
and Major Pitcairn, with the grenadiers and light. in- 
fantry of the army, were detached for that purpoſe. 
It was confidently reported and believed at that time, 
that this military appointment had another object in 
view, and that the intention thereof principally was, 

to ſeize Meſſrs Hancock and Adams, theſe great ob- 
noxious leaders of what was called the faction, which 


was againſt the new form of government. This de- 
tachment 
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tachment is ſaid to have conſiſted of goo men, prepar- 
ed and appointed for the purpoſe. This body of 
troops embarked on the night preceding the 19th of 
April, and landed at a place called Phipps's Farm, 


about fix miles north-weſt from Charleſtown Ferry; 


from thence they proceeded in their march with great 
filence and expedition, towards Concord. This town 
ſtands on the eaſt fide of the river of the ſame name, 
ſometimes alſo called Billerika, which runs into the 
river Mirimak, a little below the falls of Pantuket. 
On the road to Concord ſtands Lexington, about five 

miles towards the eaſt; thither the troops marched 
with great expedition. Several officers upon horſe- 
back ſcured the country, and ſecured all the people 
which they found in their way at that early time, leſt 
they ſhould give the alarm to the inhabitants, who 
would be ready to riſe in arnis to oppoſe their deſigns. 
This precaution, though it was abundantly prudent, 
did not prevent the town and; the country people from 
receiving notice of their approach, which they ſoon diſ- 
covered bythe firing of guns and ringing of bells. They 
were now aſſembling in the neighbouring villages be- 
fore day-light, and making preparations for the event 
which they feared. Upon the troops arriving at Lex- 
ington at five in the morning, they found the company 
of militia belonging to the town, aflembled upon 4 
green near the road; upon which an officer in the 
van called out, Diſperſe ye rebels; throw down 
your arms and diſperſe ;”* the ſoldiers at the ſame time, 
running up with loud hazzas, fired ſome ſcatter- 
ing ſhot, and then gave a general diſcharge, by which 
eight of the militia were killed, and ſeveral wounded. 
This was the firſt ſhedding of blood that happened in 
this unhappy and unnatural conteſt. Much pains have 
been taken on both ſides of the queſtion to prove 
_ K k K © © 
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the others the aggreſſors upon this occaſion. The 
gazzete affirmed, that the troops were fired upon from 
ſome neighbouring houſes ; but for this there does 
not appear to be the ſmalleſt evidence.. The gazzettes 
about that time were ſo inconſiſtent and badly com- 
poſed, often contradicted by the friends of govern- 
ment that were upon the ſpot, that the public hare 
ſince given very little credit to them. It appeared 
from the whole tenor of the evidence, as well as of 
our own people who were taken priſoners, as from 
many of the provincials, all whoſe depoſitions were 
taken by proper magiſtrates, that the firing both at 
Lexington and Concord, was begun by the king's 
troops. It is not at all probable that thoſe in the 
houſes would have expoſed the lives of their friends 
in the militia, who were ſtanding in a manner under 
the muzzles of the guns of the ſoldiers, by firing upon 
the troops from their covers. The few militia who 
were now in the power of the troops, may, be con- 
ceived as ſufficient pledges. to prevent any outrage 
from their friends and neighbours in the adjoining 
houſes. Ay, 

After this execution, the detachment proceeded to 
Concord, the commanding officer having previouſly 
diſpatched fix companies of light infantry, to poſſeſs 
two bridges which lay beyond the town, upon the 
Sudbury and North Concord, with a deſign to pre- 
vent any of the ſtores from being carried away, ot 
the two devoted rebels, Adams and Hancock, from 
eſcaping. It happened, however, that they were 
diſappointed in both their views ; for they could not 
find theſe two obnoxious perſons, and except three 
old cannon, and a ſmall quantity of flour, they found 
nothing of conſequence. - 'They indeed did execution 


Pan the cannon by rendering them unſerviceable, 
and 
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and moſt heroically threw the barrels of flour into 
the river. About a year after that flour would have 
been of ſome. ſervice to the ſame troops, when 
they were cooped up in Boſton. It argues a great 
malignity of temper to deſtroy the bounties of provi- 
dence, for fear that our enemies fhould enjoy them. 
We have-certainly a right, provided we are in want 
of proviſions, to prefer ourſelves to our enemies ; but 
wantonly to deſtroy corn and flour, for fear others 
ſhould uſe it, is a waring with providence, and decla- 
ring, we have no confidence in the juſtice of our cauſe. 
Weapons of war, and inſtruments of hoſtility, may 
{awfully be deſtroyed in the hands of our foes, or taken 
away from them whether we need them or not, but 
to deſtroy that food which is the general ſupport of all 
men, for fear thoſe we call enemies ſhould uſe it, af- 
fords a different moral reflection. Beſides, at this time 
theſe coloniſts had not fhewn any acts of enmity againſt 
the troops; they were therefore both ſeeking to ſtarve 
and murder their friends and countrymen. The co- 
loniſts appear to have induſtriouſly avoided engaging 
in hoſtilities on this occaſion ; for a body of militia, 
which ocoupied a hill in the way between Concord 
and the bridge, retired, and paſſed along it at the ap- 
proach of the troops, which immediately took poſſeſſion 
thereof, This ſhe ws that they did not intend to have 
begun hoſtilities at this time, otherwiſe they would 
have diſputed the paſſage of the bridge withtke light in- 
fantry, which they might eafily have done. The mili- 
tia had nor retired far till they perceiyed ſeveral fires 


in the town, which they imagined were houſes in 


games; they therefore returned rowards the bridge 
which they had paſſed, which lay directly in their way. 
Upon this the light infantry retired on the Concord 
de of the river, and began to pull up the bridge; but 
upon 
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upon che approach of the militia, who ſeemed induſtri- 
ouſly to avoid beginning the attack, and made as if 
they intended to paſs as common trayellers, the ſol. 
diers immediately fired and killed two men. The 
provincials returned the fire, and a ſkirmiſh inſued at 
the bridge, in which the king's troops were put into 
ſome confuſion, and were forced to retreat, having 
ſeveral men killed and wounded, and a lieutenant and 
ſome others taken priſoners. This fully proves that 
the provincials had no intention of beginning hoſtilities 


at this time; for they might have at firſt diſputed the 


bridge with che troops, had they deſigned to have 
come to blows, more eaſily than to drive them from 


the poſſeſſion of it. The country now aroſe upon 


the king's troops; they were attacked on all quar- 
ters, and {kirmiſh ſucceeded ſkirmiſh. A —_ 
though ſcattered and irregular fire, was maintained 
through the whole of a long and very hot day. The 
troops did not find it fo eaſy in marching back as they 
did in 'marching from Boſton. All the way between 
Concord andLexington the houſes, walls, and coverts, 


Were lined with armed men, which conſtantly annoyed 


the troops, and they were purſued and attacked in 
the rear by the militia which defeated them at the 


bridge. They were now in a very critical ſituation, 
and much diſtreſſed, which evils they had brought 
upon themſelves, by their raſhneſs in ſhedding blood 


when they had no occaſion ; they were now likely ta 
ſuffer ſeverely, when Lord Percy arrived at Lexing- 
ton with a ſtrong reinforcement for their relief and 
affiſtance. General Gage, either through ſuſpicion 
of what would happen, or from knowing what orders 
he had given to Colonel Smith, had, early in the morn- 
ing, ſent off Ear] Percy with teen. companies of foot, 
a detachment of marines, and two pieces of cannon, 

to 
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to ſupport the operations of the Colonel. This rein- 
forcement was juſt arrived as the fatigued troops re- 
turned to Lexington. This freſh aſſiſtance was the 
more acceptable and ſeaſonable, as the troops are ſaid 


to have been run ſhort of all kinds of ammunition ; 


but ſuppoſe that had not been the caſe, it was impoſſi- 
ble for them to haye eſcaped being cut off, or being 
taken, in the journey of fifteen miles they had to make 
before they arrived at Boſton. *' 5 
This powerful ſupport gave them a breathing, and 
the cannon was of great ſervice to them. Theſe kept 
the purſuers at ſome diitance, as they had no ordinance 
of the ſame kind to anſwer them. But when the 


troops reſumed their march the attack became more 


fierce and violent ; the country aſſembled on all ſides, 
and attacked rhe forces with the utmoſt fury. Many 
were killed in the retreat by people that watched the 
approach of the troops behind walls, hedges, and 
ditches, and the danger encreaſed until ſun- ſetting, 
when they arrived at Charleſtown in a moſt ſhattered 
and fatigued ſituation. All things conſidered, both 
officers and men, who did not fall by the way, made 
an exceeding ſwift and expeditious march back to Boſ- 
ton, What on this occaſion was exceedingly ſingular 
was, the troops accuſed the provincials of cruelty, and 
upbraided them with cowardice ; though their behavi- 
our to their priſoners ſhewed the accuſation to be 
falſe, and the defeating the king's troops ſhewed their 
aſſertion of cawardice to be unjuſt. It had long been 
the tone of military men, that the coloniſts were cow- 
ards and would not fight, but they began now to ex- 
perience to their colt that they had been greatly miſ- 
taken. Courage is a thing that may be acquired 
more ways than one; and is not confined to thoſe Who 
make war a profeſiion. When men are perſuaded 

of 
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of the Janett of their caufe, and are endowed with 
equal bodily ſtrength, a little practice in arms will 
render them as courageous as others ; and in propor- 
tion as they purfue the ideas of juſtice and true liber- 
ty, their courage will be more ſteady, rational. and 
deliberate. People often miſtake madneſs and fury 
for courage, when, through the heat of paſſion, they 
riſk their lives for what neither their reafon nor con- 
ſcience can approve ; and often neceſſity paſſes under 
the ſame appellation ; when men are obliged, by the 
force of comwand, to venture their lives one way, 
otherwiſe they will be taken from in another. Neither 
of theſe deſerve the name of true courage, for both of 
them may be found in other animals as well as in man. 
Juſtice is the foundation of courage; all other exer- 
tions of force is violence and madnefs. There are 
ſome ſpecies of courage like that of the gentleman 
who ſaid he would chearfully go to hell, provided he 
could obtain the ruin of a claſs of people he greatly 
abhorred.— This was daring courage, __ wrought 
up to a great pitch. 

This unfortunate beginning of the Aendern war was 
not attended with ſo great a loſs of men on either ide, 
as might have been expected from the length, irregu- 
larity, and variety of the engagement. This muſt be 
attributed to the provincials having few men at firſt, 
and to their afterwards being kept at a diſtance by 
the cannon of the king's troops. His majeſty's forces 
as is natural to ſuppoſe, ſuffered moſt upon this occa- 
fion ; though it is not eaſy to aſcertain the number of 
killed and wounded ip this uvfortunate. expedition. 
According to the neareſt and beſt calculation that has 
yet been given; of the king's troops there were killed, 
| wounded, and taken, 273. Of theſe 65 were killed, 
4 lieutenants, and aboye '20 private men were taken 

| priſoners; 
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priſoners; and Colonel Smith, with another lieutenant- 
colonel, and ſeyeral officers were wounded. Accord- 
ing to the provincial accounts, which give the names 
and places of abode of thoſe who fell on their fide, 
their loſs in killed and wounded, including thoſe that 

were killed in the morning at Lexington, amounted 
only to about 60, of which near two thirds were 
killed. 

By the beſt accounts, there were near 2000 of the 
beſt troops in his majeſty's ſervice, that were at this 
time ſtationed at Buſton, employed in this expedition. 
The event proved to a demonſtration, how ill inform- 
ed many people at home were, who affirmed, that 50s 
men would force their way through the whole conti- 


nent of America, and the ſight of a grenadier would 


be ſufficient to put the whole American army to flight. 
Such idle and unguarded aſſertions, even after this 
unfortunate- expedition, . were frequently uttered by 
the friends of the government, as they called them- 
ſelves ; and the cowardice of the provincials was ſtill 
inſiſted on by perſons who, either through i ignorance 
and prejudice, were diſpoſed to perſiſt in their miſtake. 
After this expedition was over, each party charged 
the other with the moſt inhuman acts of cruelty. 
This has always been common in civil wars, and on 
ſuch occaſions it is not eafy to aſcertain the exact point 
of truth on either fide. Sometimes the wort part of 
the charge | is too true, which is no argument in favour 
of the purity of human nature. On this occaſion 
both parties were no doubt ready to give ſtrong co- 
lourings to the conduct and tranſactions of each other, 
and to exaggerate their actions and their criminality. 
The coloniſts were charged by the king's troops 
of being guilty of the moſt ſhocking barbarity to the 
ſoldiers that fell into. their hands; ; whereas, ſome 
officers 
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officers and men, who were wounded and taken 
priſoners, gave public teſtimonials of the humanity 
with which they were treated. And the provincial 
commanders ſent an offer to General Gage, to admit 
his ſurgeons to come and dreſs his wounded men. 
The coloniſts, on the other hand, charged the 
troops with killing the old and infirm, the unarmed 
and the wounded; with burning houſes, and plunder. 
ing every thing that came in their way. Confidering 
the character of foldiers in theſe modern times, this is 


not at all unlikely; for though in our army there are 
both officers and common men that have honour and 


humanity, yet there are ſuch a great number of officers 


that are mere ſoldiers of fortune, and common men 
collected from the dregs of mankind, that it is next to 


impoſſible to reſtrain them from evil when it is in the 


power of their hands to do it. It would have been 35 
greater wonder if no ſuch cruelties had happened, * 
than that they ſhould have fallen out in the time of 


action, when fach a number of wicked people were 
concerned. But this is more to be imputed to the 
impoſſibility of reſtraining bad men in the time of ac- 
tion, than to the intentions of government, or of the 
principal commanders in the army. There is no 
doubt that the provincials would be ready to give 
ſirong colourings to every appearance of ſeverity, 
which the troops might proceed to, from the conſider- 
ation that they were in a ſtate of rebellion. We muſt 
therefore, after examining all circumſtances, deter- 
mine according to the neareſt degree of certainty, oy 

the ligheſt degree of probablility. | 
This affair at Concord put the whole province in 
motion, and allo alarmed the whole continent of 
America. All New-England was now almoſt in arms ; 
for although a ſufficicat number were afſembled to 
inveſt 


— 
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inveſt the king's troops 1n Boſton, it was with difficulty 
that thoſe who were haſtily marching from different 
parts, could be prevailed upon to return to their re- 
reſpective places of abode. Every road that directed 
to Boſton was crouded with men in armour. marching 
to the aſſiſtance of their friends in diſtreſs: General 
Waſhington, with the Virginian horſe and riflemen, 
were marching from the ſouth, the New-Hampſhire 
troops and rangers advancing by two ways from the 
north, and thoſe of Connecticut and Rhode-Ifland were 
poſting from the ſouth by another way. Along with 
theſe laſt were a company of artillery, and waggons 
with ſtores and proviſions. © The body of militia aſ- 
ſembled in the province of Mafſachuſett's. Bay, before 
the arrival of the troops from the other provinces, 
amounted to near 20,000, under the command of the 
Generals Ward, Pribble, Heath, Preſcot, and Thomas. 
Theſe gentlemen were before only colonels, but now 
acted in the capacity of generals; who, having fixed their 
head quarters at Cambridge; ſeven miles horth-weſt 
from Boſton, formed a line of encampment, which on 
the right extended to Roxbury, towards the ſouth as 
| bout the ſame diſtance from Boſton as Cambridge; on 
the ſouth· weſt, along the ſide of Charles? River, oppo- 
ſite to Watertown, about teri miles from Boſton; and 
on the north, along the ſide of Myſtic River, near to 
the ſame diſtance from the town. The diſtance be- 
tween the points was very near thirty miles. Theſe 
were joined by General Putnam, an old officer, who 
had acquired experience and reputation in the two 
laſt wars. He encamped, with a body of Connecticut 
forces, in ſuch. a ſituation as to be ready to en 
thoſe who were before the town. 

The affair of Concord and Lexington greatly ex- 
cited the indignation of the other colonies, and they 


EH prepared 
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prepared for war with as much zeal as if an enemy had 
already appeared at their doors. It was a circumſtance 
which gave ſpirit to the reſt of the colonies, that the 


militia of New. England had been able to make ſuck 


a good defence, and in a manner even beat the king's 
troops; this was reported and publiſhed with great 
exultation, and it muſt be allowed that it was an event 
that neither themfelves, nor any others, expected to 
have fallen out at that time. ® Thoſe who fell in the 
action were lamented with deep concern, and honour- 
ed not only as patriots, but as martyrs for the cauſe of 
liberty, who had nobly facrificed their lives for the 
freedom of their country, and died like heroes in that 
great cauſe. The eruelties and outrages of the king's 
forces were now painted in ſuch a light at the ſunerals. 
of thoſe who were ain ini this action, that the ſpeeches 


und reports which were made, however juſtly or un- 


juſtly founded, produced a great effect, and encreaſed 
ke a violent flame throughout the whole continent. 
The provincial congreſs, which was now removed 
to Watertown, drew up an addrefs to the inhabitants 
of Great-Britain, in which they ſtared the moſt material 
_ particulars that related to the engagement at Concord, 
and endeavoured to ſhew that hoſtilities were firſt be- 
gun by the king's troops, and that blood was firſt ſhed 
at Lexington by the regular forces. They alſo com- 
Plain of che ravages committed by the troops in their 
retreat, and ſeem to place much confidence in the 
Honour, wiſdom, and valour of Britons, from which 
they expe their interference in preventing meaſures 
which they repreſent as equally ruinous to rhe mother 
Country andthe colonies. They alſo made great pro- 
feſſions of their loyalty, but at the ſame time declare, 
chat they will not tamely ſubmit to the tyranny of a 


edel miniſtry 3 and they appeal ro hearen, chat they 


% are 
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are determined to be free. The provincial congreſs 
alſo paſſed a vote for marſhalling and ſupporting an 
army; fixed the pay of the officers and ſoldiers, and 
publiſhed rules and orders for its regulation and go- 
vernment. For this purpoſe they paſſed a vote for 


iſſuing a cqnſiderable ſum in paper currency, which 


was to be receiyed inall cafes as money, and the faith 


of the province pledged for its payment; this was ap- 


pointed ſor the payment of the troops. The term for 
which they were choſen was to expire on the 1oth 
of May, ſo they gave notice far a new election for 
members to the next congreſs, which was to meet on 
the 3 iſt of that month, at the ſame place, and to be 
continued for fix months and no langer. They alſo 
paſſed a vote, declaring General Gage utterly diſquali- 
fied and incapable of ſerving the colony as governour, 
or in any other capacity, and that in future no obedi- 
ence was due to him; but on the contrary, that he 


ought to be guarded againſt, and conſidered as a moſt | 


inveterate enemy to the country. 

As ane thing generally brings on another, and che 
colifion of parties, for the maſt part, breaks in the 
end into outrage, the oppoſition to government at laſt 
iſſued in ſeizing the revenues and magazines that be- 
longed to the king. In New. Jerſey they ſeized the 
treaſury, and applied it againſt government, and for 
the purpoſe of their own defence. I here was at this 
time a conſiderable ſum of money in Jerſey for the 


purpoſes of government, which was now appropriated 


tor paying the new levies which were carrying on for 
the defence of the calonies. At the ſame time, with- 
out conſulting with one another, a ſtop was made al- 


moſt every where to the exportation of proviſions; 3 
and in ſome places all kind of exportation was ſtopt 


fil the ſeatiments of the general congreſs was taken 


concerning 
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concerning that ſubjeR. Lord North's conciliatory t 
plan, or the reſolution founded upon it, was totally | g 
rejected by the afſembly of Philadelphia and New. n 
Jerſey; nor was it regarded or received in any 
ace: b: t] 
While things 1 were going on in this manner, the a 
governour and forces in Boſton, as alſo the inhabi- a 
rants, continued cloſely blocked up by land, and being t] 
ſhut out from freſh proviſions and vegetables, which it 
could eafily have been afforded from the neighbour. 01 
ing countries, they began to feel and experience a g 
real diſtreſs, The inhabitants were in the ſame ſitua- fa 
tion with the forces, and had no other reſources for hi 
ſubſiſtence; this made the provincials watch the more of 
carefully to keep oui any ſupply, thinking the ſoldiers in 
would ſuffer the inhabitants to depart for fear of an ca 
abſolute famine; or at leaſt that the women and chil- ſu 
dren would be ſuffered to de part, which was repeat- by 
edly required and applied for. There is ſome reaſon th 
to imagine that the governour conſidered the inhabi- Wi 
+ rants as neceſſary hoſtages for the ſecurity of the town T 
at leaſt, if not for the ſafety of the troops. This had du 
as nch the appearance of cowardice as any thing in] 
that appeared in the conduct of the provincials ; for m. 
it argued that they were afraid either to fight the colo- pe 
niſts in the open field, or to defend the town againſt br 
their force. To keep women, old men, and children be 
confined for a ſecurity for their own ſafety, argued ag 
that they were either afraid to fight, or believed they Q 
were not able to conquer the force that was before ha 
the town. It had often been aſſerted at home, that vir 
a few regular troops would go through all America, re. 
but now a general, with a number of the beſt troops he 
in the ſervice, was cooped up in a town, and durſt not WI 


even ſtay i in it wirhout old men, women, and children, rel 
| ta 4 
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to guard them. This had a very bad appearance, and 
gave conſiderate people reaſon to conclude that the 
miniſtry were greatly miſtaken in their conjectures. 
Ihe general at laſt entered into an agreement with 
the towns. people, that if they would deliver up their 
arms, they ſhould have liberty to go where they pleaſed, 
and carry their effects where they had a mind. This 
they accordingly did; but to their amazement and 
ſurprize, the governour refuſed to fulfil the conditions 
on his fide. This was matter of great complaint a- 
gainſt General Gage; and it muſt be allowed, that it 
fayoured both of orie and diſhoneſty; for though 
he had ſtripped the towns-people of all their weapons 
of defence by means of treachery, he durſt not ſtay 
in it without them, for fear of the force that lay en- 
camped in the neighbourhood. Many, however, were 
ſuffered afterwards to quitche town at different times, 
but they were obliged to leave all their effects behind 
| them; ſo that thoſe who had hitherto lived in affluence, 
were at once reduced toextreme indigence and miſery. 
The general congreſs complained loudly of this eon- 
duct of the general, and ranked the ſuffering of the 
inhabitants of Boſton among the moſt grievous and the 
moſt bitter of their complaints. They ſaid that paſſ- 
ports were granted in ſuch a manner that families were 
broken, and the neareſt connections ſeparated ; part 
being compelled to leave the town, and part retained 
againſt their will. This was very diſhonourable to 
General Gage, and one could wiſh that it had never 
happened; but as it was poſitively affirmed by the pro- 
vincials, and never contradicted, 15 the truth of hiſtory 
requires it to be fairly ſtated. The poor and the 
helpleſs were all ſent out. It is poſſible that the ideas 
which General Gage had of the Americans being 
rebels, made him conclude. that they were a political 
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ſort of heretics, with whom no faith was to be kept, 
which made him break his promiſe in ſuch a flagrant 
manner : It is certain that no man who believed that 
promiſes are ſacred would have ſo palpably violated 
a voluntary contra, when jt was in! his power to haye 
performed i It, 

The continental congreſs aſſembled on the 1oth of 


May at Philadelphia, and ſoon adopted ſuch meaſures 


as eſtabliſhed the. peo le i in their conduct and reſolu- 
tion. One of their abs was for raiſing an army, and 
_ eſtabliſhing a large paper currency for its payment; 
the ſecurity of the united colonies, which title they 
now aſſumed, was given for realizing the nominal 
yalne of this currency. They alſo prohibited the ſup- 


plying the Britiſh fiſheries with any kind of proviſions; 


and to inforce this prohibition the more effectually, they 
ſtopt all exportation to thoſe colonies and iſlands which 
{till remained in their obedience to Great-Britain.. 
This was a home ſtroke which the miniſtry and people 
inthe mother country were not thinking upon; ic was a 
meaſure they never apprehended the coloniſts would. 
have fallen upon in their then ſituation. It greatly 
diſtreſſed the people of Newfoundland, and all thoſe 
who were employed in the fiſheries; inſomuch, rha; 
to prevent an abſolute famine, ſeveral ſhips were o- 
bliged to return light from that ſtation, to carry oui 
cargoes of proviſions from Ireland. When the tidings 


of this reſolution came to Britain, it was conſidered 


as a mere chimera, and it was ſaid that the coloniſts 
would not continue in this reſolution, becauſe it would 
greatly injure themſelyes ; but theſe perſons after- 
wards found a ſteadineſs in the reſolutions of the colo- 
nilts, which they never expected would have happen- 
ed. The miniſtry at home ſeem to have been either 
ill informed concerning the temper of the coloniſts, 
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vr willing to be deceived; for nothing fell out accord- 
ing to their profeſſed hopes and expectations. In 
the progreſs of future events in this conteſt, they al- 
ways found rhemſe)ves diſappointed. 

The city and province of New-York, from which 
government had the greateſt hopes, on account of 
their former reſolutions, upon receiving the news of 
the action at Concord and Lexington, began to depart 
from rheir moderation, atid ſeemed to haye received 
2 liberal portion of the common temper and ſpirit that 
operated in the other Tolonies. A moſt numerous 
aſſociation was formed, and a provincial congreſs was 


choſen. The ſituatlon bf this city aud province was 


at this time very critical ; for ſome regiments of troops 
were expeRed from treland, and as New York is ex- 
poſed to the ſea, it was hot probable that it would be 
able to abide an attack. However, a body of men 


from Connecticut arrived in the neighbourhood of 


that city, ayowedly for its protection, and with an in- 
rention to ſupport the diſpoſition of the people. But 
as there were ſuſpicions of the inſufficiency of this 


Shree in Caſe of au attack by ſea, they applied to the 
general congreſs for advice how to behave upon the 


arrival of the troops. The congreſs, with a prudence 
which would in ſore aſſemblies have been accounted 


great wiſdom and ſagacity, àdviſed them for the pre- 


ſent to act defenſively with reſpe& to the troops, as 
far as it could be done conſiſtently with their own ſe- 
eurity and ſafety; to permit them to occupy the bar- 
racks, ſo long as they behaved quietly and peaceably, 
bur not to ſuffer them to ere& any fortifications, or 
in any manner to cut off the communication between 
the city and the country. If they attempted hoſtilities 
they ſhould defend memſelr es, and repel "ore by 

Orce. 
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force. They alſo adviſed them to provide for the worlf 
that might happen, by ſecuring places of retreat for 
the women and children; by removing the arms and, 
ammunition from the magazines; and by keeping a ſuf. 
ficient number of men embodied for the protection of 
che inhabitants in general. The departure of ſuch a 
number of helpleſs objects from the places of their 
habitation, was a very affecting fight, and an unuſual 
ſpectacle. That once flouriſhirig and trading city Was 
now almoſt become a wilderneſs. It was by its own 
inhabitants devoted to the flames. It was one happy 
circumſtance for New-York, that the troops were more 
wanted at Boſton, and did not at this time land at 
that place. It was probably not in the fayour of 
government that the troops did not arrive at New- 
York at this time; for it gave both the town and the 
province time to form ,and to confirmtheir reſolutions, 
and to drink more deep i in the ſame ſources of difaffec- 
tion with the reſt of the colonies. _ 2 
While Boſton was in the poffeſſion of the king's 
troops, and ſurrounded with the provincial armies, 
a few private adventurers! attempted an enter prize 
which was aſtoniſhing to all Europe. Some perſons 
belonging to the back parts of Connecticut, Maſſa- 
chufetts, and New-York, undertook at their own 
riſk, and without any public command or authority, 
or without communicating their deſigns, an expedi- 


tion of the utmoſt importance, which not only in its 


conſequence moſt materially affected the intereſts of 
government in the colonies, but brought the queſtion 
to a point of critical nicety, whether Britain ſhould 
have a ſingle poſſeſſion left in all North - America. 


This was the ſurprizing of Ticonderago, Crown - 


Point, and other forts ſituated on the Great Lakes, 


and which commanded the paſſes between the Britiſh 
colonies 
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colonies and Canada. Some of thoſe who had formed 
this deſign, and were ſet out upon. this expedition 
with the greateſt ſecrecy, met others upon their march, 
who, without any previous concert, were ſet out upon 
the ſame deſign, and embarked in the ſame project. 
Theſe adventurers, amounting to 240 men of Colonel 
Eaſton and Colonel Ethan Allen's, with great perſe- 
verence and addreſs ſurprized the ſmall garriſons of 
Ticonderago and Crown-Point.. I hey t took theſe two 
fortifications without the loſs of a ſingle man on either 
ide. In theſe forts they found a conſiderable quan- 
tity of artillery, amounting, as was reported, to 200 
pie ces of cannon, beſides ſome mortars, howitzers, 
and quantities of other ſtores ; they alſo took two veſ- 
ſels, which gave them the command of Lake Champ. 
lain, and materials provided at Ticonderago for the | 
building and equipping others, This was as daring an 
act of intrepidity as had been known for a long t time, 
ind ſhewed that the coloniſts were now in earneſt 
in their oppoſition. Such an'enterprize performed 
by Britiſh forces, would haye been accounted an at 
of heroiſm, and was no leſs a bold action when Per 
formed by thoſe provincials. 
While thefe things were tranſäcting, the sse 
Howe, Bürgoyne, and Clinton, arrived at Boſton from 
England, together with a reinforcement of marines, 
ad draughts from othet regiments, to ſupply the 
ſacancies that were in the troops at Boſton. Several 
regiments from Ireland ſoon followed theſe, ſo that 
the forces at Boſton, with refpe& to number, the 
zoddneſs of the troops, and the character of the com- 
nanding officers, were become very reſpectable, and 
t was now thought that matters could not remain 
long in the ſituation they were then in. No remark- 
M m m able 
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able achievements had for ſome time been performed 
on either fide; the blockade was continued, but no. 
thing material attempted, except ſome ſmall ſkirmiſhes 
for proviſions, which happened in the iſlands which 
ly in the bay, in which the king's troops were worſt. 
ed. In the laſt ſkirmiſh which happened at Noddle. 
iſland, a ſmall ifland which lies eaſt from Boſton, they 
deſtrgyed a fchooner belonging to government, 
xy had been left by the ride, in fpite of all oppo- 

tion. 

Matters continued till in the ſame ſituation at Boſ. 
fon, notwithſtanding of the new generals, and rein- 
forcement of freſh troops. Both parties appear to 
have been doubtful of the event of an engagement, 
and induſtriouſly avoided coming to action as long as 
they could. It is highly probable, that the provincials 
would haye made an attempt to ſtorm the town, im- 
mediately after the affair of Lexington, had not they 
been determined to ſpare it for the fake of their 
friends who were in it; this prevailed over every other 
conſideration. It muſt be granted, that from the num- 
berof ſhips of war which almoſt furrounded the penin- 
fala, as well as the vaſt artillery by which it was pro- 
tected, and the goodnefs of the troops, that ſuch an 
attempt would have been attended with great danger 
and difficulty, and that the deſtruction of the town muſt 
have been the certain conſequence. There were o- 
ther cauſes that operated on this oceaſion, in deter- 
mining the provincials not to attack the town. A re- 
pulſe, or even a victory, attended with much blood- 
ſhed in ſo arduous a ſtruggle, might have been at- 
tended with fatal conſequences. The people were 
not yet accuſtomed to war; their ſituation was new 


and critical; they were entering into a conteſt of 2 
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ſingular nature, untried, unthought of, and unnatural; 
loaded with the moſt fatal conſequences, without a 
precedent to direct them, or experience to guide them: 
nor had they as yet given up all hopes of an accommo- 
dation. They were therefore afraid that thoſe who 
were not fully eſtabliſhed ia their principles of oppo- 
ſition, would totally condemn any violent meaſures 
which might exclude them from ſuch a defirable e- 

vent. In this ſtate of anxious hope and fear much 
caution was neceflary to be uſed, leſt any unſuccesful 
event might ſuddenly damp the ſpirit and ardour of 
the people, ſtagger their reſolution, and diſolve their 
confederacy. 

The continental congreſs upon the 8th of 13 
reſolved that the compact between the crown of Eng- 
land, and the people of Maſſachuſets Bay was diſſolv- 
ed, by the violation of the charter of William and 
Mary; and recommended to the people of that pro- 
vince, to proceed to the eſtabliſhment of a new govern- 
ment, by the electing a governour and aſſiſtants, ac- 
cording to the powers contained in the original char- 
ter. They paſſed another reſolution, that no bill of 
exchange, draught, or order, of any officer in the 
army or navy, their agents or contractors, ſhould be 
received or negnciated, or any money ſupplied to them 
by any perſon ; and prohibited the ſupplying of the 
army or navy, or ſhips employed in the tranſport ſer- 
vice, with proviſions or neceſſaries of any kind. 
They at the ſame time erected a general poſt- office at 
Philadelphia, which extended through the united 
colonies; and ſome time after, placed Dr Franklin, 
who had been diſgraced and removed from that office 
by government, at the head thereof. The congreſs 
had now, under the ſoft idea of recommendation and 

advice, 


» 


advice, aſſumed the power of a ſupreme goveryr 
ment. 

General Gage, nearly about the ſame time, iſſued 
a proclamation, in which was offered, in the king's 
name, a free pardon to all thoſe who ſhould forthwith 
la ay down their arms, and return to their reſpective oc- 
cupations and peaceable duties, excepting only from 
the benefit of the pardon, Samuel Adams, and John 
Hancock, whoſe offences were conſidered to be ſo a- 
trocious 3s to be beyond the reach of forgiveneſs. 

All fuch as did not accept of this offered mercy, or 
who ſhould protect, aſſiſt, conceal, or correſpond with 
them, were to be treated as rebels and traitors. I; 
was alſo declared, that asa ſtop was put to the 
due courſe of law and juſtice, that the martial law 
mould take place till the laws were reſtored to their 
former courſe, and juſtice « exekuted in its uſual chan- 
nel. This proclamation produced no effect. Mr 
Hancock was choſen preſident of the congreſs at the 
very ſeaſon that this proclamation was intended to 
operate. Such a proclamation at this time was con- 
ſidered as a preliminary to immediate action; accord- 
ingly, from this time both parties held chemſelves in 
readineſs for it, The poſt of C harleſtown had been 
neglected by both parties, though it was a poſt of 
much conſequence ; for by haying the command of 
the rock which j joins the peninſula to the continent, 
thoſe that are in the poſſeſſion thereof, have it in their 
power to ſtop the paſſages tothe north and aorth- well, 

and to prevent the communication between Boſton, 
the weſt parts of Maſſachuſett s-Bay, New. Hampſhire, 
and the other parts towards the weſt and north-weſt. 
The neck of the peninſula is not much aboye half a 
mile i in breadth, and by being properly fortified, may 

command 
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command Charles! river on the ſouth, and Myſtic river 
on the north, and interrupt the communication be- 


tween Boſton and thoſe parts of the bay on both 


ſides, in a great meaſure. It would have been an 
eaſy matter for the king's forces, who had the com- 
mand of the river, to have fortified this neck, and 
rendered it exceedingly ſerviceable to them. 'They 
found afterwards their miſtake in neglecting it. The 
provincials conſidered i it of ſervice for them, whether 
they ſhould chuſe to act on the defenſive or offenſive. 
There is a riſing ground, called Bunker-hill, juſt 
within the neck, that joins the peninſula to the con- 
tinent, This neck i is very like that on which Boſ- 
ton ſtands ; except the Iſthmus is conſiderably wider, 
and Bunker-hill higher, than any hill in che other. 
The towns are only ſeparated by Charles? river, which, 
in that part, is only about the breadth of the Thames 
between London and Southwark; ſo that Charleſtown 
ſeemed to hold the ſame connection with Bolton, 
that the Borough does with London. Weſt from 
Bunker hill lies another riſing ground called Winter- 
hill, and on the right hand, at a ſmall diſtance, ano- 
ther called Proſpett- hill; all theſe being contiguous, 
were advantageous poſts, and were by chi ſtep in the 
poſſeſſion of the provincials. 

The party that was ſent in the night to fortify 
Bunker- bull, carried on their work with ſo much ſecre-. 
cy and expedition, that though the peninſula was ſur- 
rounded with ſhips of war and ſpy boats, they were 
not heard during the night, and ſuch extraordinary 
diſpatch had they uſed,. that in the morning by day- 
break, they had a ſmall redoubt, conſiderable en- 
trenchments, and a breaſt-work, that in ſome parts 
yas cannon-proof, very near compleated. Ihe ſight 

of 
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of theſe works was the firſt notice that alarmed the 
Lively man of war in the morning, and her guns cal- 
ted the town, camp, and fleet to behold a fight which 
appeared little leſs than a prodigy. A heavy and 
continued fire of cannon, howitzers, and mortars, was 
now carried on upon the works, from the * ſhips 

floating batteries, and from the top of Cop's-hill in 
Bolton. Such an inceſſant and prodigious roar of ar. 
tillery, would have been a trial to the courage and 
firmneſs of the oldeſt ſoldiers, and muſt have undoubt- 
edly greatly interrupted the finiſhing of the works; it 
was however ſaid, that the provincials bore this ſevere 
fire with wonderful firmneſs, and ſeemed to go on 
with their buſineſs as if no enemy had been near, nor 
any danger in the ſervice. -- General Gage now per- 
ceiyed that the provincials were not to be frighted 

merely with the ſound of cannons and mortars, and 
that ſome more effectual method behoved to be uſed 
to make them give over their undertaking. About 
noon, June 2 iIſt, the ſame day that the works were be- 
gun, and brought to the condition that has been men- 
tioned, he ordered a conſiderable body of troops un- 
der the command of Major Gen. Howe, and Brigadier 
Pigot, to drive the provincials from their works. This 
detachment conſiſted of 10 companies of grenadiers, 
as many of light. infantry, and the 5th, 38th, 43d, 5 iſt, 

and 5 ad battallions, with a ſuitable artillery, landed 
and drawn up without oppoſition from the ſhips of 
war. The two generals found the enemy ſo adyan- 
tagiouſly poited, and in ſuch a poſture of defence, 
that they thought it neceſſary to ſend back for a rein- 
forcement before they began the attack. They were 
accordingly joined with ſome companies of light-in- 
fantry and grenadiers; by the 47 eee and by = 
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iſt battallion of marines, amounting in whole, as re- 
preſented by General Gage's letter, to ſomething more 
than 2000 men. 

The attack was begun by a heavy diſcharge of can- 
non and howitzers, under which the troops advanced 
in a low march towards the enemy, and halted feveral 
times to afford time for the artillery to deſtroy the 
works, and to throw the provincials into. confuſion. 
But this did not happen according to their expecta- 
tions; for the enemy reinained ſteady, and rhe troops 
were unuſually ſtaggered in this attack. The provin- 
cials threw ſome men into the honfes of Charleſtown, 
which covered their right flank, by which means 
General Pigot, who commanded the left wing, and 
who behaved with great bravery and firmneſs, was at 
once expoſed to the fire of the lines, and to that from 
the houſes. In this attack Charleſtown was ſet on 
fire, and burnt to aſhes. It remains a point as yet un- 


determined how and by whom this town was ſet on 


fire; whether by bombs from the ſhips, or by the 
troops. It is moſt probable that the troops ſet it on 
fire, for their own defence againſt the attack that was 
made from the houſes, and with a deſign to diſlodge 
the provincials that were in it. Whatever way it 
happened, that fine town, confiſting of 400 houſes; 
was reduced to aſhes, The provincials were ſtill un- 
moved, notwithſtanding the continual fire of ſmall 


arms and artillery. They behaved like veterans, and 


troops of the greateſt experience. All this, while 
they did not return a ſingle ſhot, until the king's 
forces had almoſt approached their works, when a 
dreadful fire took place, by which a number of brave 


Britiſh officers fell. Some officers who had ſerved in 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed actions inthe laſt war, declared, 
that 
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that this action; for che time it laſted, was the hotteſt 
engagement they ever ſaw. It is no wonder, if under 
ſo heavy and deſtructive a fire, our troops were thrown 


into diſorder. It was reported that General Howe 


was for à few feconds left almoſt alone ; and it is cer- 


tain that moſt of the officers that was near his perſon 
were either killed or wounded. . He deſerves the 


greateſt praife for his coolneſs and intrepidity on this 
occaſion ; he fully diſcovered, that ſolid and rational 
courage chat has appeared ſo confpicuous i in the fami. 


ty of the Howes. General Clinton, who at this time 


had juſt arrived from Boſton, during the time of the 
engagement, Is faid to hive rallied the troops, and led 
them on again to charge the enemy. After a moſt 
dreadful carnage, they attacked the works with fixed 
bayonets, and diſlodged the provincials. This would 
have been a work of mueh more ſlaughter, provided 
the coloniſts had been ſufficiently provided with bay- 


onets ; for though many of them had no bayonets, 
and their ammunition was expended, they fought 
deſperately within the works, and were with difficulty 


drove from them. They, however, retreated over 
Charleſtown neck, which was enfiladed by the guns 
of the Glaſgow man of war, and of two floating bat- 


teries. Theſe did but ſmall execution, though the 


dread of it had prevented ſome regiments, who were 


ordered to ſupport that poſt from fulfilling their duty. 


The battle of Bunker's- hill was one of the molt 
bloody actions that has happened this long time, in which 
there were more Britiſh officers killed and wounded, 


according to the proportion of the number engaged, 


than were in any engagement laſt war. According to 
the public accounts, publiſhed by authority, the whole 
toſs in killed and wounded amounted to 1054, of whom 
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2260 were killed; of theſe 19 were commiſſioned offi- 
cers, including a Fentenant-colonel, 2 majors, and 7 
caprains 3 70 other officers were wounded. Among 
thoſe who were moſt lamented on this occaſion were 
lieutenant-colonel Abercromby, and Major Pitcairne 
of the marines. The majors, Williams and Spendlove, 
the laſt of which died of his wounds ſome time after 
the action, had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make their loſs more. ſenſibly felt. The 
king? s troops behaved with much brayery, as was ma- 
nifeſt by the event ; for there was ſcarce a ſingle offi- 
cer who had not an opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf, 
and the generals and field officers uſed the moſt extra- 
ordinary efforts. All theſe thiogs concur to ſhew the 
dangerous and difficult ſervice in which they were en- 
gaged. The battle of Quebec in the laſt war, with 
all the glory and vaſt conſequences that attended it, 
was not ſo deſtructive to our officers as this entrench- 
ment, thrown up in a few hours. It was a matter of 
grievous reflection, that ſuch braye men, many of 
whom had contributed to exalt the dignity of their 
country in ſubduing her enemies and enlarging her 
territories, ſhould have fallen in ſupporting. a power 
that was ſeeking to enſlave and ruin the Byitiſh em- 
pire. Theſe brave Britiſh officers found to their ſad 
experience what wonderful exertions the ſpirit of li- 
berty will produce even in unexperienced and raw 
troops. The provincials, who had been rated as cow- 
ards and poltrqons in the miniſterial vocabulary, un- 
der the influence of the powerful ſpirit of liberty 
ſhewed inſtances of wiſdom, courage and intrepidity, 
that would not have diſgraced troops of more experi- 
ence and reputation, The conſequences of this action 
were of more advantage to thoſe that were ſuppoſed 
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to be ated. than to the . conquerors ; for the 
provincials began to find that they could face the 
king's troops, and alſo to make ſome impreſſion upon 
them; and they alſo diſcovered, that they could re. 
treat without being purſued by the king's troops, 
which had confirmed them in the opinion that their 
enemies had ſuffered ſeverely. What was the lots on 


the ſide of the provincials could not be learned by our 


troops ; for unleſs 30 wounded men which were leſt 
on the field, the Britiſh forces took no priſoners. Ac- 
cording to the account publiſhed by the congreſs of 
the province, their Joſs was comparatiyely ſmall, a- 
mounting to about 450 killed, wounded, and miſling. 
They affirm that on our fide the ſlaughter was much 
more conſiderable; but of this our accounts ſaid no- 
thing. It was affirmed that the provincials buried a 
great number of their dead in the time of their en- 
gagement; but this is an extraordinary circumſtance, 


which does not appear very credible ; or if it was 


true, it ſhews that they had plenty of time, and were 
not hardly charged by. our troops. 

The perſon among the provincials that was moſt 
lamented, who was flain in this action, was Doctor 
Warren, who acted as a major-general and comman- 
der on this gccaſion ; he was killed fighting bravely at 
the head of his troops, in a little redoubt to the right 
of the lines. This gentleman, who was generally e- 
ſeemed for his merits, eloquence, and other abilitics, 


had been one of the delegates to the firſt general con- 


greſs, and was at this time preſident of the provincial 
congreſs. He is faid to have been an eminent phyſi- 
eian, and a perſon of an amiable character. When he 
ſaw his country going to be enſlaved, as he judged, he 


red with indignation at the thought, and broke thro' 
all 
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all the endearing ties of family ſatisfaction, and de- 
yoted himſelf to the public ſervice of the community, 
and fell gallantly in the cauſe of freedom and liberty. 
—They loſt ſome other officers of character, one of 
whom, a lieutenant-colonel, died of his wounds, 1 in 
the priſon of Boſton. 

It is not eaſy to ſettle the different claims of parties, 
with reſpect to this action. Each fide claimed much ho- 
nour to themſelves. The King's troops ſaid they defeat- 
ed three times their own number, out ofa ſtrong forti- 
fied poſt, and under many diſadvantages. On the 0- 
ther ſides they repreſented the regulars as amounting 
to 3000 men, and rated themſelves at the number of 
only 1 500 ; and affirmed that this ſmall body not only 
withſtood tlieir attack, and repeatedly repulſed them 
with great loſs, notwithſtanding the powerful artille- 
ty they had brought with them, but that they had at 
the ſame time, and for ſeveral hours, ſuſtained a moſt 
ſevere and intolerable fire from the ſhips, floating bat- 
teries, and fixed battery ar Boſton, which prevented 
them from being able to finiſh their works. In ca- 
ſes of this ſort, gteat allowances muſt be made for 
the prejudice of parties; for it is very common for 
each ſide of a queſtion to ſay the moſt favourable: 

things of themſelves that they can. The number of 
the provincials were perhaps neither ſo many as our 
accounts ſet them forth, nor ſo few as they themſelves 
pretended. It is however manifeſt that the coloniſts 
were not caſten down nor diſpirited by this defeat; 
and it appears that they both had ſome judgment of 
the power of our troops, and of their own ſtrength. 
ſt is highly probable that our troops on this occafion, 
though they pretended to deſpiſc the proviticials, as 
inferior to them in courage and military diſcipline, 
received * 
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received ſuch an impreſſion of what they would and 
could do, which made them more cautious afterwards. 
Had ſome of our boaſting heroes at home been in 
the ſituation of General Howe and his officers, they 
would have been more cautious in talking of Ameri- 


can cowardice, The provincials ſhewed a great de- 


gree of actiyity and {kill in the eonſtruction of their 
works, and of ſteadineſs and conſtancy in defending 
them, under many great diſadyantages. They faid, 
tho? they had loſt æ poſt, they had almoſt all the effects 
of a compleat victory; as they entirely. put a ſtop to 
te offenſive operations of a large army ſept to ſubdue 
then; and which they continued to block up in a 
narrow town. They now triumphed that their ac- 
tions had refuted thoſe reproaches which had been 
thrown upon them in England, of being deficient in 
courage and reſolution. The advantages of this en- 
gagement did not counterbalance the loſs to the King's 
troops; for all that could be ſaid to have been obtained 
in lien of 1054 men killed and wounded was 5 pieces 
of cannon, and 30 wounded men. 
The provinc als after the action at Bunker's. hill, 
threw ap works upon Winter-hill, on their fide 
Chateſtown.neck; fo that the troops were as cloſely 
myeſted in that peninſula, as they had been in Boſ- 
ron. They were alfo indefatigable in ſecuring the 
moſt expofed poſts of the lines with redoubts cover- 
ed with artillery, and adyanced their works cloſe 
to the fortification on Boſton-neck, where with equal 
boldneſs and addreſs they burnt a guard-houſe be- 
longing to the king's troops. As the army was abun- 
dantly furniſhed with all manner of military ſtores, 
and artillery ; the troops were not ſparing in throw- 


ing ſhells and maintaining a great cannonade upon 


the 
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the works of the provincials, which had noother effect 
than io accuſtom them to that ſort of ſervice, and to 


wear off the dread of thoſe noiſy meſſengers of death. 


The provincials, on the other hide, ſeemed to be cau- 
tious in expending their ammunition; 


The melancholy effects of this battle, appeared moſt 


manifeſt in the ruins of the town of Charleſtown, which 
was now an affecting ſpectacle to the ſerious and un- 
prejudiced of all parties. It was the firſt ſettlement 


made in this colony, and was conſidered as the mother 


of Boſton; for the town of Boſton was firſt built by 
a number of emigrants from Charleſtown ſome ſhort 
time after the year 1630: Chareſtown was large, 
handſome, and well-built,—borh wich regard to its 
public and private edifices ; it was about half as large 
as Boſton, and was capable of being made as ſtrong, 
for it ſtood upon a peninſula much in the fame man- 
ner as Boſton does, and had nearly the ſame natural 
advantages. It was both a market and county town, 


being the county town of Middleſex, in Maſſachuſetts 


bay. It had a good large church, a market- place in 
a handſome ſquare. by the river fide, {ſupplied with all 


xeceſſary proviſions, both of fleſh and fiſh, - and two 
large ſtreets leading down to it, which were both re- 


gular and elegant. It carried on the greateſt trade of 
any town'in the provinee, except Boſton. It is ſaid 


that the two ports cleared out a thouſand veſſels an- 


nually for foreign trade, excluſive of a vaſt number 
of coaſters. Such is the end of human labour, wiſ- 


dom and induſtry—and ſuch the effects and fatal fruits 


of civil diſſention and diſcord! The work of a day 


will ruin the labour of ages, and lay riches, grandeur, 


magnificence, and ſplendour in ruins. 


His Majeſty's forces were now in a very ineligible | 
50 ſituation; 
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ſuuation; they were deprived of proviſions from the 


country, yp two cauſes ;—they were hedged in by 
the provincial troops by land, and the colonies had 
agreed to ſend them none by ſea. They had nothing 
but what they had from the ſhips, or what they took 
at the hazard of their lives; and their duty was now 
doubled, by being obliged both to guard their en- 
campment and defend the town. This evil had one 
advantage attending it:; it enlarged their quarters, 


and afforded them more room, and more freſh air.— 


They were moſt dreadfully incommoded in the town 
during the exceſſive heat of the ſummer, which was 
ready to bring on diſtempers and crowdthe hoſpitals : 
This encampment was therefore a ſort of relief for 
the preſent; tho” it was attended with more fatigue. 
— Their wants were at the fame time very grievous, 
their ſituation irkſome and degrading : they were in- 
ſulted by an enemy whom they had been taught to de- 
ſpiſe, and in continual alarm from à people whom they 


had ſufficiently provoked: Their proviſions were 


both falt and bad; and, like other things that are de- 
_ rived from government contracts, were pernicious In 
their effects, and exorbitant in their price; The heat 
of the climate, the badneſs of proviſions, and confine: 
ment, naturally brought on diſeaſes, and filled the hof- 
pitals. The number of ſick and wounded, at a mode- 
rate computation, amounted now to 1600. Conſider- 
ing all circumſtances, it was a wonder there were not 
more in this. diſtreſſed ſituation. It was however for- 


tunate, that few, in SAG of rhe waders that 


were ſick, died. 
A regiment of light cavalry arrived from [reland, — 
which, inſtead of affording aid to their friends, were 


rather a grievance-; for they were never able to ſet a 
221 foot 
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foot out of the garriſon, and only helped to conſume 
the proviſions which were in the town; by which 
means both the ſoldiers and the town's people were 


more diſtreſſed. Almaſt all circumſtances thatconcurred 


to diſtreſs and render the troops uneaſy ; ; they found 
from experience that the provincials were not ſuch 
cowards as they had been repreſented, and that it 


was dangerous to preſume too far upon that hypo- 


theſis, and that many of thoſe things which they needed 
greatly could nat be obtained without encountering a 
deſperate enemy. They were conſtantly witneſles 
of the moſt daring adventures pertarmed by perſons 
whom, they had been told were mean, daſtardly pol- 
troons, and who would run at the fight of a grenadier. 
—They were now not only obliged to riſk their lives 
for ſupplies of neceſſary food for themſelves, but to 
yenture them for ſupplies ro their horſes ; tor hay, as 
wellas bread, corn, and fleſh, was become an article of 
yery great importance. The hay, ſheep,and cattle in the 
ilands were now as much the reaſons of war, as the 
rights of the Britiſh parliament over America ; and 
they were heartily in earneſt to fight for their food; 

who were indifferent about fighting for the daminzun 
of others. The proyincials knew the ſituation and 
circumſtances of the troops, and underſtood what ne- 
ceſſity would ſuggeſt to them; having therefore pro- 
cured a number of whale boats, and berng maſters of 
the ſhore and inlets ot the bay, they burnt, deſtroyed, 

and carried away, in ſpite of all the ſhips of war and 
armed veſſels, thoſe neceſſary articles which the King's 
troops ſtood molt in need of. ——Theſe enterpriſes 
brought on ſundry ſkirmiſhes, and the provincials 
grew ſo daring at length, as to burn the light-houſe, 

which was built upon an land at the entrance of the 


harbour, 
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wathoor, tho' a man of war lay within a mile of them 
at the time. Some carpenters were afterwards, un- 
der the protection of a ſmall party of marines, to ere& 
2 temporary light-houſe, when they killed and carried 
of the whole detachment. All theſe actions were at 
home repreſented as deeds of cowardice, and we 
heard nothing from miniſterial demagogues, except, 
coward, rebel, or poltroon. Such is the infatuation 
of prejudiced minds, when ſet upon a fayourite pro- 
ject, that they not only will not perceive the truth, 
but wilfully pervert it. Even when a appearances were 
ſtrongly againſt us, we ſtill interpreted them in our 
own fayour ; from whence the public news became 
the vehicles of falſhood, miſinfortnation, and decep- 
tion. We were promiſed that in one campaign the 
war would be ended, the Americans obliged to ſub- 
mit to the will and pleaſure of the miniſter, and Bri- 
rain indemnified for all her expences by the wealth of | 
the colonies. So far will blinded mortals proceed, 
when pride, intereſt, and paſſion put out their eyes. 
While the troops were thus blockaded in Boſton 
a war of plunder commenced, or in more polite 
terms, it became predatory. It was carried on be- 
tween the ſhips of war and the inhabitants in differ- 
ent parts of the coaſt. The firſt being refuſed the 
proviſions and neceſfaries which they wanted for 
themſelves or the army, endeavoured to obtain 
them by force, and in theſe attempts were frequently 
oppoſed, and ſometinies repulſed by the country peo- 
ple. The ſeizing of ſhips according to the new laws, 
or at the commands of the admiral, was alſo a conti- 
nual ſource of animoſity, the proprietors naturally 
hazarding all dangers, i in defence, or for the recovery 
of their property. Theſe conteſts brought the ven- 


geance 
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geance of the men of war, upon ſeveral of the ſmall 
towns upon the ſea coaſt, ſome of which underwent 
a ſevere correction. On theſe occaſions the argu- 
ment concerning cowardice appeared to have as much 
force on rhe one fide as the other; for if the provin- 
cials took the advantage of their country, and did 
not expoſe themſelves unneceſſarily to the violence 
of our men, our troops were cautious to keep within 
reach of rheir ſhips, and did not yenture to penetrate 
into the country. It might have been expected while 
the war was hanging in this kind of ſuſpence, and 
both parties ſeemed afraid to venture a general en- 
gagement, that ſome ſparks of wiſdom would have 
ſprung up in the minds of the Britiſh miniſtry, and 
that they would have tried ſome ſoftening meaſures, 
io have prevented the further ſhedding of blood. 2 
But either pride or revenge operated ſtrongly upon 
their temper, and the blood they had ſhed was only 
a ſort of a whet which made their appetites keener 
lor laughter, that they might glut their revenge. It 
vas generally believed, that at this time the ſovereign 
was greatly abuſed, and matters were miſrepreſented 
to him, otherwiſe he would not have given counte- 
nance to a war, Mich could have no good effect in 
is proſecution, and might iſſue in diſmembering the 
empire. The friends of the revolution and the Ha- 
noyerian ſucceſſion, could not prevail upon themſelves 
o believe, that a king of the family of Brunſwick 
could be ſo blind to his own intereſt, and that of his 
people, as to liſten to the counſels of men that were 
adviſing him to ruin his own family. They at laſt 
ad reaſon to fear that a great infatuation had ſeized 
e moving powers of the body politic, andthe head 
5 well as the members, was greatly infected. This 
Ooo they 
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they could only lament; for all the remedies which 
they tried proved ineffeual. Petitions and remon: 


ſtrances were conſtructed diſreſpectful to his Maj jeſty, K 
| and inſults to government; and thoſe who had ven- - 
tured'their lives and fortunes in quelling an actual re. I 
bellion againſt the ſovereign, were accounted diſloyal C 
for pleading the cauſeof magna charta and the revoly: I 
tion; while ſome who had drawn their Twords againft Ve 
their king and'the laws, were preferred to high ho- ch 


nours, and ſuffered to baſk in the warm ſunſhine of th 
royal favour. The true lovers of Engliſh liberty the 
Were ſtigmatized with the opprobrious names of fac. b. 
tious diſturbers of the peace, and mock patriots, and yl 
venal ſcriblers were privileged to blacken their cauſe tall 
and abuſe their characters. Their oppoſition to vis- 

lent meaſures, for ſupporting what at beſt was pro- 
plematical, was termed indirect rebellion ; and thoſe 
who had once actually rebelled, were loudeſt | in the 
cry againſt them. 

The policy of the miniſtry at this time was as un- 
ſucceſsful as it was abſurd in its principles; the Ca- 
nada bill, which is commonly called the Quebec ad, 
operated in a manner directly oppoſite to its firſt and 
true intention. Its pernicious con quences were now 
diſplaid in a manner and degree beyond what its mol! 
ſanguine oppoſers ever imagined could happen. In- 
ſtead of gaining the French Canadians: to the inte- 
reſis of government, by this abſurd and inconſiſtent 
law the miniſtry Joſt their affections, and they were 

found. as much averſe to this act, and as much diſguſt- 

ed at its operations as the Britiſh ſettlers. General 
"Carleton, the governor' of this province, who had 
placed mich confidence in the raiſing a conſiderable 
ny of Canadians, and —_ enabled 10 march at 
? thet 
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their head t to che relief of General Gage, found him- 
ſelf ſadly diſappointed ; for tho* government relie 
much upon the hope of this manceuvre, and had ſent 
20,000 ſtands of arms, and à great quantity of milita- 
ry ſtores for this wiſe and gracious purpoſe, the 
Canadians were not diſpoſed to make any uſe of them. 
The people faid they were now under the Britiſh go- 
yerament 3 that they could nor pretend to underſ and 
the cauſes of the preſent diſputes, nor the juſtice of 
me claims on either ſide; that they did and would 
ew themſelves dutiful ſubjects, by a quiet and peace- 
able demeaner, and due obedience to the government 
ander which they were placed; but that if was to- 
ally inconſiſtent with their preſent ſtare and condi- 
tion, to interfere, or in any degree render themſelves ' 
parties in the conteſt that might ariſe between the go- 
rernment and its ancient ſubjects. The governor if- 
ſued a proclamation for aſſembling the militia, and 
for the execution of the martial law, but it was in vain, 
for it producedno effect: they ſaid they would defend 
the province if it was attacked; but they abſolutely 
refuſed to march out of it, or to commence hoſtilities 
againſt their neighbours. When all earthly argu- 
ments failed, the governor had recourſe to ſpirirual 
mjunRions. He applied to the Biſhop of Quebec to 
ule his ſpiritual authority and influence with the peo- 
ple towards diſpoſing them to the adoption of thi; fa- 
jourable meaſure, and particularly that he would iſ- 
fue an epiſcopal mandate to be read in all the pariſh 
churches, by the prieſts, in the time of divine ſervice; 
—but the Biſhop excuſed himſelf from a compliance 
with this propoſition, by repreſenting, that an epiſco- 
pal mandate on ſuch a ſubje& would be contrary to 
the canons of the church of Rome. The ecclefiaf- 
dics, 
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tics, inthe place of this, iſſued paſtoral letters which al- 
moſt were generally diſregarded. The nobleſſe alone, 
who were chiefly conſidered in the Quebec act, new. 
ed a zeal againſt. the Engliſh coloniſts ; but as they 
ſtood ſeparated. from the great body of the people, 
they ſhewedno-formidable ; Drops of ſtrength. Theſe 
| Re fully ſhew the real intention of this po- 
piſſi, abſurd, and unconſtitutional law; that it was 
formed with noother d eſignthanto make popery, as far 
28 its profeſſors would comply with the orders of 
ſtate, ſubſervient to arbitrary government. It was 
by no means to eaſe the conſciences of catholics, nor 
to ſerve the purpofes of their religion, nor thoſe of 
any other form of gedlinefs, but to ſerve the ends of 
the miniſter in ſubduing and enſlaving the colonies. 
— The catholics in Canada perceived the deſign, and 
were far from thanking government for the new fa. 
vour that was pretended to be conferred upon them; 
they deſpiſed the idea, and inferred, that government 
would make the ſame uſe of all religions to ſerve the 
ends of their ambition. Fhis was fuch a coarſe ſpur 
thread of human policy, that it was eaſily perceived 
by every eye, and the miniſtry greatly expoſed both 
their weakneſs and malice in fabricating ſuch an ab- 
ſurd law. It will in ſome after ages be conſidered as 
a {tgange political phznomonon, to find that a Britiſh 
WG 30h ſhould have given fanction to a law ſo ex- 
ceedingly contrary to the conſtitution of the empire. 
As this act was publiely complained of, and expo- 
ſed in the ſeveral publications, the friends of the mini- 
ſtry let their hirelings to work to defend it; that if 
they could not altogether lick it into the form of 
truth, they might as far as was poſhble conceal, or 
varniſh its deformity. His * s promiſe in his 
declaration 
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declaration at the peace 1763 was infiſted upon as a 
reaſon for this new law; but it was affirmed thatthere 
was a wide difference berween the promiſe of per- 
mitting the free exerciſe of any religion, and ingraft- 
ing it upon the ſtates as a legal eſtabliſhment: that 
the government had now eſtabliſhed popery, and left 
the proteſtant ſubjects of the empire no more than a 
precarious toleration, depending upon his Majeſty's 
will and pleaſure, while popery was not only ſecured 


by law, but its clergy ſupported by the authority of 


parliament. This bill, like many other things which 
proceed from evil principles and ſprings of action, 
neither anſwered the defign of the contrivers, nor 
pleaſed any party that was concerned in it. 

This endeavour, which was expected to have great 
efficacy, not fucceeding according to the wiſhes of the 
contrivers, the miniſtry proceeded to another, equally 


abſurd, cruel, and pernicious. Agents were employ- 


ed who were ſuppoſed to have influence among the 
Indian tribes, which border upon the back ſettle - 
ments of the colonies, to {tir them up to war, and 
make them fall upon the coloniſts with that fury thar 
is peculiar to them when they engage. But 
neither prefents nor perſuaſions were capable of pro- 


ducing this effect. From whatever cauſe it proeced- 


ed, thoſe favage warriors, who had at other times 
been ready to take up the hatchet, withour ſup- 
port or encouragement, now turned a deat ear to all 
propoſals and ſolicitations, and declared for a neutra- 


® lity. hey ufed much the ſame reaſons that the Ca- 
nadians had done: they ſaid, they did not underſtand. 


the ſubject. and were ſorry for the preſent unfortu- 
nate diſputes; but it was not ſit nor becoming for 
mem to take any part in quarceſa berween Engliſh- 

L men, 
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men, for all of. whom, on both ſides of the water; 
they had a great affection. This reply might have 
been ſufficent to have made an impreſſion upon con. 
ſciences that were not altogether hardened ;—it was 
a plain teſtimony that the Indians did not.imagine that 
the claims of the miniſtry were a ſufficient foundation 
for war, znd that the diſpute ought not to have. been 
determined by the ſword. The. congrels « on this oc. 
caſion did not neglect their own intereſt, nor loſe an 
opportunity of ſo much conſequence to their cauſe ; ; 
| they accordingly. employed proper perſons to 
cultivate the favourable opinion of the Indians, and 
by degrees took ſuch meaſures as made the agents 
for government think it proper to provide for their 
own ſafety. It is faid that ſome of the Indians made 
propoſals to take up arms on the other ſide ; but the 
coloniſts only requeſted them to obſerve a tric neu- 
trality. Candour muſt. oblige an hiſtorian to confeſs 
that this was a very different temper from that of the 
miniſtry; who wanted the Indians by all means to fall 
upon the coloniſts : it would have had ſome appear- 
ance of reaſon for the coloniſts to have deſired the In- 
dians to have taken up the hatchet, becauſe the 
government had ſhe wn an intention to employ them 
in that manner; for it could only have been account- 
ed ſelf-defence to have made ule of their enemies in- 
ſtruments againſt them. | But this they did not do, 
which muſt be conſidered as a wiſe and prudent part 
of their conduct. It is a moſt difagreeable taſk in go- 
ing over this part of our hiſtory, to be obliged to de- 
rermine in many inſtances againſt the conduct of our 
government, - which in former times has been fo re- 
markable for juſtice, mercy, and benevolence. Ge- 
neral Gage's late prociemation tended much to in- 

| ereaſe 
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creaſe the animoſity, indignation, and rage, which 
were already ſoprevalent in the colonies ; and brought 
forth a declaration from the congreſs, which in the 
nature of theſe appeals that are made to mankind, as 
well as Heaven, i in a declaration of war, ſer forth the 
cauſes and neceſſity of their taking up arms, Among 
the long liſt of the cauſes which they offer, beſides 
the late hoſtilities, they ſtate endeavours aſed ro ſtir 
up the Indians and Canadians to attack them, and ſe- 
verely reproack General Gage for what they call his . 
perfidy, cruelty, and breach of faith, in breaking the 
conditions which he had engaged to — with the 
inhabitants of Boſton; they alſo freely cenſure the 
army, whom they charge with the burning of Charleſ- 
town wantonly and unneceſſarily. 

When they ſtate their reſources, they conſider fo. 
reign afliſtance as undoubtedly attainable if it were 
neceſſary. They however ſay, that leſt this declara- 
tion ſhould diſquiet the minds of their friends and fel- 
| low ſubjects in any part of the empire, they aſſure 
them that they meant not to diſſolve that happy union 
which had > long ſubſiſted between them, and which 
they earneſty wiſhed to ſee reſtored; that neceſſity 
had not yet driven them to that deſperate meaſure, or 
induced them to excite any other nation to war againſt 
them ; they had not raiſed armies with ambitious de- 
fins of ſeparating from Great Britain, andeſtabliſhing 
independent ſtates; they fought not for conqueſt or 
glory. This declaration was read with great ſeri- 
' ouſneſs, and even religious ſolemniry to the different 
bodies of the army who were encamped around Boſ- 
ton, and was received by them with loud acclamations 
of applauſe and approbation. 

This declaration was followed by an addreſs to the 
inhabitants 
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inhabirants of Great Britain ; another to the people 
of Ireland; and a petition to the King. All theſe 
writings were drawn up in a very maſterly manner, 
and in reſpect to art, addreſs, and execution, equal to 
any public declarations made by any powers, upon the 
greateſt occaſions. The congreſs had in their decla- 
ration, withour mentioning it particularly, reprobated 
the principles of Lord North's conciliatory propoſi. 
tion, which they called an inſidious mancuvre, adopted 
by parliament. They fometime afterwards took the 
reſolution more formally into conſideration. It had 
been communicated to them by direction, or at leaſt 
by permiſſion of the miniſter, in the hand writing of 
Sir Grey Cowper, one of the two principal ſecreta- 
ries of the treaſury. In the courſe of a long and ar- 
gumentative diſcuſſion, they condemn it as unreaſon- 
able and inſidious: that it is unreaſonable, becauſe, 
if they declare they will acecede to it, they declare 
without reſervation, that they will purchaſe the favor 
of parliament, not knowing at the ſame time at what 
price they will eſtimate their favour : that it is inſidi- 
ons, becauſe, individual colonies having bid and bid- 
den again, till they find the avidity of the ſeller too 
great for all their powers to ſatisfy, are then to turn 
into oppoſnion divided from their ſiſter colonies, 
whom the miniſter will haye preyiouſly detached by a 
grant of eafier terms. or by an artful procraſtination of 
a defenſive treaty. They conclude upon the whole, 
that the propoſition was held up to the world to de- 
ceive it into a belief, that there was nothing in dif- 
pute except the mode of levying taxes; and that par- 
lament having now been ſo good as to give up that, 
the colonies muſt have been unreaſonable in the high- 
aſt degree if they were not perfectly ſatisſied. 5 
n | 'The 
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The colony of Georgia at length joined in the ge- 
neral alliance. A provincial congreſs aſſembled in the 
beginning of the month of July, which ſpeedily agreed 
d all the reſolutions of the two general congreſſes, in 
the utmoſt extent, and appointed five delegates to at- 
tend the preſent. T make an amends for their de- 
lay, they entered to all the ſpirit of che reſolutions 
formed by tlie othet᷑ colonies, and adopted ſimilar ones, 
and declared, chat thoꝰ their province was not included 
in any of the oppreſſive acts lately paſſed againſt Ame- 
rica, they + conſidered that circumſtance as an inſult ra- 
ther than à favour, as being done only with a view to 
divide them from their American brethren. They 
alſo-addrefled a petition, under the title of an humble 
perition and addreſs to bis Majeſty, which however 


rite the ſubject was now become, was not deficient in 


a certain freſhneſs of colouring, Which gave it the ap- 
pearance o noyelty. Upon the acccethon of this pro- 
vince, the coloniſtsaſſumed after this-periodthe «ppella- 
tion of The Thirteen United Colonies. Such was the 
progreſs of the general ſpirit of liberty, which we ar 
home called rebellion, that it ſurinounted difficulties of 
the moſt grievous nature, and produced ſuch an union 
among the colonies, which few vguld have expected 
to have happened for ſome ages to come. 

The general congreſs, in compliance with the ge- 
neral wiſhes of the people, and the particular appli- 
cation of the New England provinces, appointed 
George Waſhington, Eſq; a gentleman of affluent 
fortune in Virginia, and who had acquired conſider- 
able military experience in the laſt war, to be general 
and commander in chief of all the American forces. — 
They alſo appointed Artemus Ward, Charles Lee, 
Philip Schuyler, and Iſrael Putnam, to be major gene 

Pp p rals; 
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rals; and Horatio Gates, Eſq ; adjutant-general.— 


The congrefs alfo fixed and appointed the pay of 
both officers and ſoldiers ; the latter of which were 
much better provided for than thoſe upon our eſta- 
bliſhment. | 

About the beginning of July, the generals Waſh- 
ingron and Lee arrived at the camp before Boſton, 
who were treated with the greateſt honours in all 
places thro” which they paſſed. They were eſcorted 


by large detachments of volunteers, compoſed of gen- 


tlemen in the different provinces ; and received ad- 
dreſſes from the provincial congrefſes of New-York 


and Maſſachuſetts Bay. The military ſpirit and diſ. 


poſition were now ſo high and general, that war and 
military preparations employed the minds and hands 
of all orders of people throughout the continent.— 
Men of the higheſt rank and fortunes, who were not 
appointed to public offices in the army, entered chear- 
fully as private men, and ſerved as volunteers in the 
ranks. Many of the younger quakers, that peacea- 
ble and inoffenſire denomination of Chriſtians, when 
they ſaw their rights and liberties at ſtake, forgot 
their paſfire principles of forbearanee and non-reſilt- 


ance, took up arms, and formed themſelves into com- 


panies at Philadelphia, and applied with aſſiduity to ſtudy 
the military exerciſe and diſcipline. It was reported; 


though not with any degree of certainty, that there 
were not fewer than 200,000 men in arms and train. 


ing this year, throughout the continent of America. 


Boſton continued to be ſhut up by the provincial 
troops, and matters continued much in the ſame fitu- 
ation, all the reſt of this year and a conſiderable part 


of the next: the king's forces and the remaining inha- 


— ſuſffered ** by tevers, fluxes, and the 


ſcurvy, 
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ſcurvy, brought on thro* confinement, heat of wea- 
ther, and bad proviſions. Some things which were 
begun this year in Canada will fall more properly un- 
der the hiſtory of the tranſactions of the following 
year, which ſhall be conſidered after we have finiſh- 
ed the political hiſtory of this year, —— The miniſtry, 
notwithſtanding their zeal in purſuing meaſures to 
bring the coloniſts to ſubjection, ſhewed a real want 
of ſyſtem and deſign in their whole proceedings. 
Tho? they ſaw the oppoſition in the colonies every 
day gathering ſtrength, and encreafing in force, they 
ſeemed not to regard it, but formed their eſtimate 
wholly upon a peace eſtabliſhment. The land- tax 
was continued at three ſhillings in the pound, and no 
vote of credit was required: the army remained upon 
its former footing, and a reduction was made of 4000 
ſeamen, only 16,000 being required for the enfuing 
year. This had the appearance of great inconſiſten - 
cy; for as the ſpeech from the throne announced the 
American affairs to be in a moſt critical and alarming 
ſituation, and ſeemed to call for the moſt vigorous 


meaſures, yet in appearance there was nothing but 


ſupineneſs and want of attention prevailing upon the 
conduct of government. It was faid by the oppoſition 
that this was only a miniſterial ſtratagem to form e- 


ſlimates which were deſigned for no other purpoſe 


than to waſte paper, but was never intended to be 
purſued ; that under colour of this, the houſe would 
be ſurpriſed and driven into grants of an enormous 


nature. That it was fit the miniſtry ſhould explain 
| their real intention, that gentlemen might be able to 
inform their conſtituents concerning what future bur- 
dens were to be impoſed, or whether compulſive mea- 
ſures were intended againſt America; ; for that to talk 


of 
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of inforcing acts upon a reduced eſtabliſhment, either 
naval or military, was a ſort of language only ſit to 
amuſe children. It had undoubtedly the appearance 
of great inconſiſtency to pretend to diminiſh the ſea 
forces. when the king” s ſpeechdeclaredthat the affairs 
in america were in à critical and dangerous ſituation. 

The conduct of the miniſtry was greatly complain. 
ed of on this occaſion, becauſe when they, were lead. 


ingthe nation into war, they were taking every. ſtep . 


they could to make that war ruinous, by negleckting 


thoſe preparations that were neceſſary for carrying it 


on with honour and ſucceſs. That they would nei. 
ther make peace by making reaſonable conceflions, 
nor war by any vigorous military arrangements ; but 


fluctuating between both, deprived the nation of a poſ. 


ſibiliry of deriving, benefit from either. It was ſaid, 
that this delay was ſo. far from ſaving any thing a 
the public, that it would increaſe the future expence 
which the nation would aſſuredly feel in due time.— 
The oppoſition ſaid they were far from deſiring war, 
and as far from deſiring large peace eſtabliſhments ; 

but if againſt their will, war muſt be carried on, chat 
common ſenſe dictated that i it ought to be , on 
with effect; and that if a peace eſtabliſhment; and e- 


ven lower r a peace eſtabliſhment, was ſufficient 


tg ſupport a war, this was a demonſtrative proof that 
the peace eſtabliſhment had been ſhamefully prodigal, 
and the ſubſtance of the nation profuſely waſted. 
In anſwer to this charge, the re of the naval 
department publicly aſſerted in the Houſe of Lords, 
that he knew the low eſtabliſhment propoſed, would 
be fully ſufficient for reducing the colonies to obedi- 


ence. He ſpoke with great contempt of the Ameri- 


cans, and ſeemed to o deſpiſe both their power and 
{I | courage. 
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courage. He affirmed that they were not diſciplin- 
ed, nor capable of diſcipline, and that formed of ſuch 
materials, and fo indiſpoſed to action, the numbers of 
which ſuch boaſts had been made, would only add to 
the facility of their defeat. From what has been 
me wn above, inthe affairs of Lexington and Bunkers: 


| hill, we way ſee how ill informed*this miniſter of ſtate 


was concerning the character and diſpoſition of the 
coloniits,” He ſeemed to affirm a real falſhoud by de- 
claring he knew what he did not know, and wa ex- 
perience has fully proved was in no reſpects the truth. 
lt appears exceedingly ſtrange to honeſt men, to hear 
perſons in ſuch exalted ſtations of life, ſo far degrad- 
ing their characters, as to expoſe their own ignorance 
and folly in ſuch a public manner. A nation is in a 
yery critical ſituation when it is under the manage- 
ment of ſuch ignorant perſons. 

Altho' on theſe grounds the eſtabliſhment ſtood, 


or ſeemed to ſtand as reduced, the miniſters did not 


diſclaim any farther arrangement of apolitical nature. 
By being frequently prefled, tome explanation was 
drawn out on that ſubje& in the Houſe of Commons. 
A member of the Commons called publicly upon the 
miniſter in that Houſe, to know whether he had any 
information to lay before them, or any meaſures to 
propoſe concerning America ; for it he had not, he 
thought it che duty, of parliament to interpoſe, to call 
lor papers, and to proceed on ſuch information, haw- 
ever defective, as they could obtain. He concluded 
his ſpeech by totally condemning the meaſures adopt- 
ed by the late parhament, as equally impolitic and im- 
practicable; and ſaid that they never could be pru- 
dently or effeQually carried into execution. 

The miniſter did not enter uto a defence of the 
meaſures 
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meaſures of the late parliament. He pretended that 
the ſubject required the greateſt attention and dil. 
gence, as being a matter of the greateſt conſequence 
ever diſputed within the walls, and that he would not 
agree to condemn meaſures haft ily which had been 
taken up pen ſuch weight motives; that at that 
time it was impoſſihle to tell how they might anſwer, 
but that they ſhould have afair trial before they were 
reprobated ; and that the wiſdom and policy ofthem 
could only be known in the eyent, That he had in- 
formation which he would lay before the Houle ſoon 
after the hollidays, and that he would adopt the gen- 
tleman's ideas ſo far, who had called upon him, as to 
propoſe the appointment of a committee, for taking 
the affairs of America under conſideration. This 
delay was the cauſe of much altercation, and many 
ſevere reſlections againſt the miniſtry. To purſue the 
debates in parliament on this occaſion, would be both 
tedious and unintereſting to many of our readers ;— 
we ſhall conclude the hiſtory of this year by laying in 
one view before them, the ſubſtance of all thoſe de- 


bates in the following ſtate papers, 


Ihe humble Addrefs of the Right Honourable 65 


Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 18 
parliament aſſembled; preſented to his Majeſty po 
on Thurſday the gth of February, 1775- of 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

WE, your Majeſty s moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
jects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons in parliament aſſembled, return your majeſty 
our molt humble thanks for having been gracioully 
pleaſed to communicate to us the ſeyeral papers re- 


lating to the preſent ſtate of the Britiſh colonies in 
| America, 
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America, which, by your Majeſty's commands, have 
been laid before us: We have taken them into our 
moſt ſerious conſideration ; and we find, that a part 
of your Majeſty's ſubjects, in the provinceof the Mat- 
ſachuſett's- Bay, have proceeded fo far as to refilt the 
authority of the ſupreme legiſlature ; that a rebellion 
at this time actually exiſts within the ſaid province; 
and we ſee, with the utmoſt concern, that they have 
been countenanced and encouraged by unlawful com- 

binations and engagements, entered into by your Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects in ſeveral of the other colonies, to the 
injury and oppreſſion of many of their innocent feilow- 
ſubjects, reſident within the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, and the reſt of your Majeſty's dominions: This 
conduct, on their part, appears to us the more inex- 
cuſable, when we confider with how much temper 
your Majeſty and the two houſes of parliament, have 
ated in ſupport of the laws and conſtitution of Great 


Britain. We can never ſo far deſert the truſt re- 


poſed in us, as to relinquiſh any part of the ſovereign 
authority over al! your Majelty's dominions, which, 
by law, is veſted in your Majeſty and the two houſes 
of parliament; and the conduct of many perſons, in 
fereral of the colonies, during the late diſturbances, 
is alone ſufficient to convince us how neceſſary this 
power is for the protection of the lives and forttines 
of your 'Majeſty's ſubjects. | 
We ever have been, and always ſhall be, ready to 
pay attention and regard to any real grievances of 
any of your Majeſty's ſubjects, which ſhall, in a duti- 
ful and conſtitutional manner, be laid before us; and 
whenever any of the colonies ſhall make a proper ap- 
plication to us, we ſhall be ready to afford them every 
juſt and reaſonable indulgence : At the ſame time, we 
conſider it as our indiſpenſible duty humbly to beſeech 
Your 
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your Majeſty, that you will take the moſt effectual 
meaſures to enforce due obedience to the laws and 


authority of the ſupreme legiſlature; and we beg 
leave, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to aſſure your Ma. 


jeſty, chat it is our fixed reſolution, at the hazard of - 


our lives and properties, to ſtand by your Majeſty, 
againſt all. rebellious attempts in the maintenance of 
rhe juſt rights. of your Majeſty and the two houſes 
of parliament.” 


Vis Majeſty” s moſt 5108 Anfwer. 

"71. hy My Lords and Gentlemen, 

„ thank you for this very dutiful and loyal ad- 
dreſs, and for the affectionate and ſolemn aſſurances 
you give me of your ſupport in maintaining the juſt 
rights of my crown, and of the two houſes of parlia- 
ment; and you may depend on my taking the molt 


ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for inforcing due obedi- 


ence to the laws, and the 19 8 of the ſupreme le- 
giſlature. 

Whenever any of my ceſanies ſhalbmake a pro- 
per and dutiful application, I thal! be ready to con- 

clude with you, in affording them every juit and rea- 
fonable indulgence ; and it is my ardent wiſh, that 
this diſpoſition may have a happy effect on the tem - 

per and conduct of my ſubjects in America.“ 


Proteſt of ſeyeral of the Lords, on its s being reſolved 
ia their Houſe, on Tueſday, the 7th of February 
1775» to put a main queſtion, viz. To agree 

with the Commons in the foregoing addreſs, 
ſent by them to their Lordſhips for their con- 
currence, by filling up the blank left in it for 
that purpoſe, with the words, Lords Spiritual 


and Temporal ;” as likewiſe another Proteſt of 
ſeveral 


. 
: 
: 
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ſeveral of the Lords, on their Houſe's agreeing 
with the Commons i in the ſaid Addreſs. 

Diſentidit, | 

iſt, The} previous queſtion) was moved, not to pre- 
yent the proceedings in the addreſs comunitated at” 
the conferrence with the Commons, but in order to 
preſent the petitions of ths N. American merchants 
and of the Weſt-India merchants and planters, which 
petitions the Houſe might reject if frivolous, or poſt- 
pone if not urgent, as might ſeem fit to their wiſ- 
dom; but to hurry on the buſineſs to which theſe pe- 
titions ſo materially and directly related, the expreſs 
prayer of which was, that they might be heard bare 

« any reſolution may be taken by this right honoura- 

ble Houſe reſpecting America,” to refufe ſo much as 

to ſuffer them to be preſented, is a proceeding of the 
moſt unwarrantable nature, and directly ſubverſive of 
the moſt ſacred rights of the ſubje&. Ir is the more 
particularly exceptionable, as a Lord, in his place, 
ar the expreſs deſire of the Welt-India merchants, in- 
formed the Houſe, chat if neceſſiated ſo to do, they 
were ready, without counſel, or farther preparation, 
inſtantly to offer evidence to prove, that ſeveral iſlands 
of the Weſt-Indies could not be able to ſubſiſt after the 
operation of the propoſed addreſs in America. Juſ- 
tice, in regard to individuals, policy with regard to 
the public, and decorum, with regard to ourſelves, 
tequired that we ſhould admit this petition to be pre- 
ſented. By refuſing it, juſtice is denied. 

2dly. * Becaufe the papers laid upon our table by 
the miniſters, are ſo manifeſtively defective, and FA 
avowedly curtailed, that we can derive from them 


nothing like information of the true ſtate of the ob- 


je& on which we are going to act, or of the conſe- 
Qqq quences 
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quences of the reſolutions which we may take. We 
ought, as we conceive, with gladneſs, to have accept- 
ed that information from the merchants, which if it 
had not been voluntarily offered, it is our duty to 
ſeek. There is no information concerning the ſtate 
of our colonies (taken in any point of view,) which 
the merchants are not far more competent to give 
than governors or officers, who often know far leſs 
of the temper and diſpoſition, or may be more dil. 
poſed to miſrepreſent it than the merchants. Of this 


we have a full and melancholy experience, in the mil- , 
taken ideas on which the fatal acts of the laſt parlia- 


ment were formed. 
'3dly. Becauſe we are of opinion, that in entering 
into a war, in which miſchief and inconveniences are 


real and certain (but the utmoſt extent of which it is 


impoſſible to forſee) true policy requires that thoſe 
who are moſt likely ro be immediately affected, 
ſhould be tohroughly ſatisfied of the deliberation 
with which it was undertaken: and we apprehend 
that the planters, merchants, and manufacturers will 
not bear ther loſſes and burthens, brought on them 
by the propoſed civil war, the better for our refuſing 
ſo much as to hear them previous to our engaging in 
that war; nor will our precipitation in reſolving, add 
much to the ſucceſs in executing any plan that may be 
purſued. | 

Me proteſt therefore againſt the refuſal to ſuffer 
ſach petitions to be preſented, and we thus clear our- 
ſelves to our country of the difgrace and miſchief, 
which muſt attend this unconſtitutional, indecent, and 
improvident proceeding. \ 1 

* Richmond, Portland, Ponſonby, 

Camden, Archer, Fitzwilliam, 


iockinghan; 


r 
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Rockingham, Scarborough, Wycombe,  - 
Abergavenny, _Efingham, Abingdon, 
Torrington, Craven, Stanhope, 
Courtenay, CTCholmondelay, Tankerville. 
Then the main queſtion was put, whether to agree 
with the Commons in the ſaid addreſs, by inſerting 
the words (Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and) 
It was reſolved in the affirmative. 
Contents | 87 
Not Contents 27 
Diſſentient, iſt. Becauſe the violent matter of 
this dangerous addreſs was highly aggravated by the 
violent manner in which it was precipitately hurried 
through the Houſe. Lords were not allowed the in- 
terpoſition of a moment's time for deliberation, before 
they were driven headlong into a declaration of civil 
war. A conference was held with the Commons, 
an addreſs of this importance preſented, all extrane- 
ous information, although offered, poſitively refuſed, 
all petitions arbitrarily rejected, and the whole of this 
moſt awful buſineſs received, debated, and concluded 
in a ſingle day. 


2dly. Becauſe no legal grounds were lai i in argue 


ment or in fa&, to ſhew that a rebellion, properly ſo 


called, did exiſt in Maſſachuſett's-Bay, when the pa- 
pers of the lateſt date, and from whence alone we de- 
rive our information, were written. The overt- acts 
to which the ſpecies of treaſon aſſirmed in the addreſs 
ought to beapplied, were not eſtabliſhed, nor any of- 
fenders to be marked out: but a general maſs of the 
acts of turbulence, ſaid to be done at various times 
and places, and of various natures, were all thrown 
together to make out one general conſtructive treaſon. 
Neither was there any ſort of proof of the continu- 

ance 
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ance of any unlawful force, from whence we could 
infer that a rebellion does now exiſt. And we are 
the more cantious of pronouncing any part of hi; Ma. 
jeſty's dominions in actual rebellion, becauſe the ca- 
ſes of conſtructiye treaſon, under that branch of the 
25th of Edward the Third, which deſcribes the crime 
of rebellion, haye been already ſo far extended by the 
judges, and the diſtinctions upon it ſo nice and ſubtle, 
that no prudent man ought to declare any ſingle per: 
ſon in that ſituation, without the cleareſt evidence of 
the uncontrovertible oxert· acts, to warrant ſuch a de. 
claration. Much leſs ought ſo high an authority at 

both houſes of parliament, to denounce ſo ſevere, a 
judgment againſt a conſiderable part of his Majeſty's 

ſubjeQs, by which his forces may think themſelves juf- 
tified in commencing 2 war without ay further order 
or commiſſion. 

.  3dly. Becauſe: we think that ſeveral acts of the 
late parliament, and ſeveral late proceedings of admi- 
niſtration with regard to the colonies, are real griey- 
ances, and juſt cauſes of complaint; and, we cannot, 
in honour, 'or in conſcience, conſent to an addreſs 
which commends the temper by which proceedings, 
ſo very intemperate, have been carried on; nor can 
we perſaade ourſelves to authorize violent courſes a- 
gainſt perſons in the colonies who have reſiſted au- 
thority, without, at the ſame time, redreſſing the 
grievances which have given but too much provoctr 
tion for their behaviour. 8 

4thly. Becauſe we think the looſe and general af- 


ſarances given by the addreſs, of future redreſs of 


grievances, in caſe of ſubmiſſion, i is far from ſatisſac- 
tory, or at all likely to produce their end, whilſt the 
acts complained of continue unrepealed, or unamend- 


ed, 
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ed., and their authors remain in authority here, be- 
> theſe adviſers of all the meaſpres which have 
brought on the calamities of this empire, will not be 
truſted whilſt they defend as juſt, neceſſary, and eyen 
indulgent, all the acts complained of as grievances by 
the Americans; and muſt, there ore, on their own 
principles, be bout in future to goyern the colonies 
in the manner which has already produced ſuch fatal 
effects; and we fear that the refuſal of this Houſe ſo 
much as to receive, previous to determination (which 
is the maſt offenſive mode of rejection) petitions from 
the unoffending natives of Great Britain, and the 
Weſt-India iſlands, affords but a very diſcouraging 
proſpe& of our obtaining © hereafter any petitions at 
all from thoſe whom we haye declared actors in re- 
bellion, or abettors of that crime, 

Laſtly, Becauſe the means of enforcing the author- 
ty of the Briciſh legiſlature, is confided to perſans of 
whoſe capacity, for that purpoſe, from abundant expe- 
tience, we have reaſon to doubt; and who have hi- 
therto uſed na eſfectual means of conciliating or of 
reducing thoſe who oppoſe that authority :—this ap- 
pears in the conſtant failure of all their projects, the 


inſufficiency of all cheir information, and the diſap- 


pointment of all the hopes, which they have for ſe- 
reral years held out to the public. Parliament has 
neyer refuſed any of their propoſals, and yet our af- 
fairs have proceed daily from bad to worſe, until we 
have been brought, ſtep by ſlep, to that ſtate of con- 
fuſion, and even civil violence, which was the natural 
reſult of theſe deſperate meaſures.” 

We therefore proteſt againſt an addreſs amounting 
to a declaration of war, which is founded on no pro- 
per parliamentary information ; which was introdu- 
N ced 
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ced by refuſing to ſuffer the preſentation of petitions 
againſt it, (although it be the undoubted right of the 
ſubject to preſent the ſame) which followed the rejec- 
tion of every mode of conciliation; which holds oui 
no ſubſtantial offer ofredreſs of Seances 3 and which 
promiſes ſupport to thoſe miniſters who have inflamed 
America, and grolly miſconducted the * of Great 


Britain. 
Richmond, Cholmondeley, Gen 
Abingdon, Archer, Portland, 
Abergavenny, Camden, Rockingham, 
Effingham, Wycombe, Stanhope, 
Courtenay; Scarborough, Torrington, 
Nein ien ITankerville. 


" Meſſage of his Majeſty to the Houſe of Commons 
on Friday, the roth of February, 1775. 
“ George R. 
1118 Majeſty being determined, in conſequence of 
the addreſs of both houſes of parliament, to take the 
moſt ſpeedy and effetual meaſures for ſupporting the 
jjuſt rights of his crown, and the two houſes of parli- 
ament, thinks proper toacquaint this houſe, that ſome 
addition to his forces by fea and land will be neceſ- 
ſary for that purpoſe ; and doubts not but his faith- 
ful Commons, on whoſe zeal and affection he entirely 
relies, will enable him to make ſuch augmentation to 


his forces as the preſent occaſion ſhall be thought to- 


require. 
6 G. R. ! 


Petition of the I. oeh Mayor of the city of een 
&c. preſented to the Houſe of Commons, on Fri- 
day, the 24th of February, 1775. 


To 
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To the Honourable the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament aſſembled. 

The humble Petition of the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commons of the city of London, in 
Common-Council aſſembled, | 
Sheweth, 

« THAT although your petitioners bear alt due 
reſpect to the policy of thoſe acts of parliament, which 
have anciently preſerved Great Britain a neceſſary 
and beneficial commerce with our colonies, yet they 
are exceedingly alarmed at the conſequences that muſt 
enſue, if the bill now depending in this honourable 
houſe ſhould pals into a law, entitled, A bill to re- 
ſtrain the trade and commerce of Maſſachuſett's Bay 
and New Hampſhire, and colonies of Connecticut 
and Rhode Iſland, and Providence Plantations in North 
America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh 
iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, and to prohibit ſuch pro- 
vinces and colonies from carrying on any fiſhery on 
the banks of Newfoundland, or other places there- 
in to be mentioned, under certain conditions, and for 
a time to be limited;“ che ſaid bill, as your petition- 
ers conceive, being unjuſtly founded, becauſe it in- 
yolves the whole in the puniſhment intended for the 
ſuppoſed offences of a few. f 


That it muſt, in its 3 overwhelm - 


thouſands of his Majeſty” s loyal. and uſeful ſubjects 
with the utmoſt poverty and diſtreſs, inaſmuch as they 
will be thereby deprived of the fiſheries, which are 


the natural means ol ſupporting themſclves and fami- 
lies. 


« That the extenſive commerce between Great- 
Britain and her colonies will, by this bill, be greatly 
injured, as a capital ſource of remittance will be ſtopr, 


Which 


| 
| 
; 


* 
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which will not only diſconnect the future commercial 
intercourſe between thoſe colonies and this country, 
but will eventually render them incapable of paying 
the large debts already due 10 the merchants of this 
ci 

. That the utmoſt ebafußbü will probably okay 
from entoreing this bill, if it is paſſed into a law, as it 
cannot be ſuppoſed char A great number of men, na- 
turally hardy and brave, will quietly ſubmit to a haw 
which will reduce them 4000 to famine, they not 
having within themſelves provifions ſufficient for their 
ſubſiſtence. | 

„That it will induce the French to extend ae 
fiſheries, and by that means increaſe the wealth and 


_ ſtrength of our rivals in trade; to the great prejudice 


of this country. BY 
That your pirkibtichs feel for the many hard- 


ſhips which their fellow. fubjects in America already 
labour under, from the execution of ſeveral late acts 


of parliament, evidently partial and oppreſſiye; and 


which ſeem! to be extended and continued by this 


bill ; inaſmuch as ix confirms thoſe acts, which in par- 
neular caſes deprive the American ſubje& of trial by 
jury, prohibit the Americans fromcarrying proviſions 


from one colony to another, invite a contraband trade 
under military protection, prevent any ſubje& of 
Great. Britain or Ireland from being part owner of cer- 
tain American ſhips or veſſels; and veſt an undue and 


dangerous l in the governor and council of 
Maſfachuiett's Bay. | * 


Lour petitioners, cherefore, humbly pray 


this honourable houſe, that the faid dil may 


not ot Pals in into a law. * 


Articles 


, r , ; t 0 9 . 4 j 1 © - . ; — 1 
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Articles of * and perpetual union en- 
tered into by the, Delegates of the ſeveral colo- 
| nies of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's, &c. &c. 
Kc. &c. &c,. &c.: &c. &c. &c. &c. in General 
Congreſs, met at Philadelphia, May 20th, 177 5. 
ind. eee, L4: 
The name of the confederacy ſhall. Ar Rt be 
The United 'Colonies of North America, a 
II. The united colonies hereby ſererally enter in- 
to a firm league of friendſhip with each other, bind- 
ing on themſelves and their poſterity, for their com- 
mon defence againſt their enemies, for the ſecurity 
of their liberties and properties, the ſafety of their 
perſons and families, and their mutual and e 
Wife 0 n 
III. That each cola ſhall. enjoy and.z retain as 
much as it may think fit of its own preſent laws, cuſ- 
toms, rights, privileges, and peculiar juriſdictions, 
within its own limits; and may amend its oun conſti- 
tution, as 2 ſeem beſt t to its own aſſembly or con- 
vention. ea 332 * U 3 
IV. That for 5 more convenient management 
of general intereſts, delegates ſhall he elected annual- 
ly, in each colony, to meet in general congreſs, at 
ſuch time and place as ſhall be agreed on in the next 
preceding congreſs. Only where particular circum- 
ſtances do not make a deviation neceſſary, it is under- 
ſtood to be a rule, that each ſucceeding congreſs is to 
be held in a different colony, till the whole number be 
gone through, and ſo in perpetual rotation; and that 
accordingly, the next congreſs after the preſent ſhall 
be held at Annapolis, in Maryland. __ f 
V. That the power and duty of the . 
l extendl to the determining on war and peace, 
e the 
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the entering into alliances, the reconciliation with 6. 
Britain, the ſettling all diſputes between colony and 
colony, if any ſhould ariſe, and the planting new co- 
lonies where proper. The Congreſs ſhall alſo make 
ſuch general ordinanees thought neceſſary to the ge. 
neral welfare, of which particular aſſemb lies cannot 
be competent, viz. thoſe that may relate to our ge- 
neral commerce or general currency, to the eſtabliſh. 
ment of peſts, rhe regulation of our common forces; 
_ the congrefs ſhall alfo have the appointment of all of- 
ficers civil and military, appertaining to the general 
confederaey, — ſuch. as generat treaſurer , fecretary, 
3 &c. &c- 

VI. All charges of war, and all other genere ex 


pences to be incurred for the common welfare, ſhall 


be defrayed out of a common treaſury, which is to 
be ſupplied by each colony, in proportion to its num- 
ber of male polls between r6 and 60 years of age; 
the taxes for paying that proportion are to be laid 
and levied by the laws of each colony. 
VIE.” The number of delegates to be elected, and 
ſent to the congreſs by each colony, ſhall be regulated 
from time to time, by the number of fuch polls re- 
turned; fo as that one delegate be allowed for every 
- $900 pol. And the detegates are to bring with 
them to every congreſs an authenticated return of 
the numder of polls in their reſpeRive colonies, which 
is to be taken for the purpofes above-mentioned. 
VIII. At every meeting of the congreſs, one halt 
of the members returned, exclaſive of the proxies, 


ſhall be neceflary to make a quorum z and each dele-. 


gate at the congreſs ſhall have a vote in all cafes ; and 

if neceſſarily abſent, ſnaſl be allowed to appoint any 
other delegate from the fame colony to- be his proxy, 
"who may vote for him. . 
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IX. An executive council ſhall be appointed by 


40 congreſs out of their own body, col "{ftiog of 12 


perſons, of whom in the firſt appointment one-third, 
viz. four, ſhall be for one year, four for two years, 
and four for three years; and as the ſaid terms ęx- 
pire, the vacancies ſhall be filled up by appointments 


for three years, whereby one-third of the members 


will be choſen annually ; and each perſon who has 
ſerved the ſame term of three years as counſellor, 
ſhall have a reſpite of three years, before he can be 
elected again. This council, of whom two-thirds ſhall 
be a quorum, in the receſs of the congrels is to exe - 
cute what ſhall have been enjoined thereby; to ma- 
nage the general continental buſineſs and intereſts, 
to receive applications from foreign countries, to pre- 


pare matters for the conſideration of the congrels, to 


fill up, pro tempore, continental offices that fall vacant, 
and to draw on the general treaſurer for ſuch monies 
as may be neceſſary for general fervices, and appro- 
priated by the congreſs to ſuch ſerviees. 


X. No colony ſhall engage in an offenſive war with s 


any nation of Indians, without the conſent of the con- 
greſs or great council above mentioned, who are kan 
to conſider tlie juſtice and neceſſity of ſuch war. 

II. A perpetual alliance, offenſive and defeat, 


is to be entered into, as ſoon as may be, with the ſix 


nations; their limits ert ane and ſecured to them; 
their lands not to be encroached on, nor any private 
or colony purchaſe to be made of them hereaſter to 


be be held good, nor any contract for lands to be 


made, but between the great Council of the Indians 
at Onondega and the general congreſs. The bound- 
aries and lands of all the other Indians ſhall alſo he aſ- 
cerrained and ſſecured to them in the fame manner; 


and 
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aud perſons appointed to reſide among them i in. pro- 


9 51 


per diſtricts, who ſhall take care to prevent injuſtice in 
the trade with them; and be enabled at our general 


expence, by occaſional fmall ſupplies, to relieve their 


perſonal wants and diſttreſſes; and all purchaſes from 
them ſhall be by the congreſs, for the general advan: 
tage and benefit of the united colonies. 

XII. As all new inſtitutions may have A perfeb 
tions, which only time and experience can diſcover, 
it is agreed that the general congreſs, from time to 
time, ſhall: propoſe ſuch amendments of this conſtitu- 
tion, as may be found neceſſary, which being appro- 
ved by a majority of the colony aſſemblies, ſhall be 
equally binding with were reſt of the articles of this 
confederation. * 

XIII. Any and every wle from Great Briiain 


upon the continent of North America, not at preſent 


engaged 1 in our aſſociation, may, upon application, 
and joining the ſaid aſſociation, be received into the 


confederation, viz. Quebec, St. John's, Nova-Scotia, 


Bermudas, and the Eaſt and Weſt Floridas, and ſhall 


rhereupon be entitled to all the nage of our 


union, mutual aſſiſtance, and commerce. 

Theſe articles ſhall be propoſed to tha "REL. pro- 
vigaial conventions or afſemblies, to be by them con- 
ſidered ; and if approved, they are adviſed to em- 
power their delegates to agree and ratify the ſame in 


. the enſuing congreſs ; after which the union thereby 


eſtabliſhed is to continue firm, till the terms of recon- 
ciliation propoſed in- the petition of the laſt congreſs 
to the king are agreed to; till the acts, ſince made, 
reſtraining the American commerce and fiſheries, are 
repealed; till reparation is made for the injuries done 
ro 0 Boſton by Racriogup | its port; "yy "OY Charleſ: 


town, 
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town, and for the expence of this unjuſt war; and 
till all che Britiſh troops are withdrawn from Any: 
Ca. On the arrival of theſe events;'the colonies are 
to return to their former connections and friendſhip 
with Great Britain; but on failure thereof, this con- 
federation is to be perpetual, 


WHEREAS it hath leaſed, God to bleſs theſe 

countries with a moſt plentiful haryeſt, whereby 
much corn and other proviſions can be ſpared to 
foreign nations who may want the ſame 

Reſolved, That after the expiration” of fix months, 


from the 2oth of July inſt. being the day appointed 


by a late act of parliament of Great Britain, for re- 
{raining the trade of the confederate colonies, all 
cultom-houſes therein (if the ſaid act be not firſt re- 
pealed) ſhall be ſhut up, and all the officers of the ſame 
diſcharged from the execution of their ſeveral func- 
tions ; and all the ports of the faid colomes are here- 


by declared to be thenceforth open to the ſhips of 


every ſtate in Europe that will admit our commerce, 
and protect it, who may bring in and expoſe to ſale, 
free of all duties, their reſpective produce and manu- 
factures, and every kind of merchandize, excepting 
teas, and the merchandize of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Brinſh Welt. India iſlands. 

Reſolved, That we will, to the utmoſt of our pow- 
er, maintain and ſupport this freedom of commerce 
tor two years certain after its commencement, any re- 
conciliation between us and Great Britain notwith- 
ſtanding, and as much longer beyond that term as the 
late acts of parliament for reſtraining the commerce 
and fiſheries, and diſallowing the laws and charters 
pt any of the colonies, ſhail continue e unrepealed. 


Addrefs, 


To 

Addreſs, Kc. of the Lord Mayor of the city of 
London, &c. preſented to his Majeſty," on ar 
the 14th of July, 1775. 

l the King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty. 

The humble Addreſs and Petition of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the city of 
London, in Common Council aſſembled. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
YOUR Majeſty” 8 moſt loyal and dutiful ſubjects, 


the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the ci- 


ty of London, in common council aſſembled, with all 
humility beg leave to lay themſelves at your royal feet, 
humbly imploring your benign attention towards the 
grieyous diſtractions of their fellow. ſubjects in Ame- 
rica. 

The characteriſtic of the people, Sire, over whom 
you reign, has. eyer been equally remarked for their 
unparalleled loyalty totheir Sovereign, whilſt the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution have been the rule of his 
government, as well as a firm oppoſition whenever 


meir rights have been invaded. 
Your American ſubjects, Royal Sire, deſcended 


from the ſame anceſters with ourſelves, appear equal. 
ly jealous of the prerogatives of freemen, without 
which they cannot deem themſelves happy. 

Their chearful and unaſked-for contributions, as 
well as willing ſeryices to the mother-country, whilſt 
they remained free from the clog of compullory laws, 
will; we are ſure, plead powerfuily with the human- 

ity of your diſpoſition, for graciouſly granting them 


every reaſonable opportunity of giving, as freemen, 


what they ſeem reſolutely determined to refuſe under 
the injunction of laws made independent of their 


own conſent. 
The 
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The abhorrence we entertain of civil bloodſhed and 
confuſion will, we truſt, Sire, if not wholly exculpate 
us in your royal mind, yet plead powerfully in our fa- 
your, for the warmth with which we lament thoſe 
meaſures, whoſe deſtructive principles have driven 
our American brethren to acts of deſperation. 
Convinced of the earneſt difpoſition of the coloniſts. 
to remain firm in all duteous obedience to the couſtitu- 
tional authority of this kingdom, permit us, moſt gra- 
cious ſovereign, to beſee ch you that thoſe operations 
of force, which at preſent diſtract them with the moſt 
dreadful apprehenſtons, may be ſuſpended ; and that, 
uncontrouled by a reſtraint incompatible with a free 
government, they may poſſefs an opportunity of ten- 
dering ſuch terms of accomodation, as, we doubt not, 
will approve them worthy of a IE rank a- 
mong the firmeſt friends of this country.” | 
Signed by order of court, 
7174: %S WILLIAM Rix. 


To which addreſs and e - his Majeſty was _ : 
ed to return the following anſwer : p 

«[ AM always ready to liſten to the dutiful peti- 
tions of my ſubjects, and ever happy to comply with 
their reaſonable requeſts ; but while the eonſtitution- 
al authority of this kingdom is openly reſiſted by a 
part of my American ſubjects, I owe it to the reſt of 
my people, of whoſe zeal and fidelity I have had ſuch 
conſtant proofs, to continue and enforce thoſe wea- 
fares by which alone their rights and intereſts can n be 


aſferred and maintained. 2 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious Speech to bock Houſes 


of Parliament, Friday, May 26, 177. 
60 My 


5 "9 OP . 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I Cannot, in juſtice 10 you, forbear to expreſs my 
intire ſatisfaction in your conduct, during the courſe 
of this important feſſion. 
Fou have maintained, with a firm and ſteady reſo. 
lution, the rights of my crown, and the authority of 
- parliament, which 1 ſhall ever conſider as inſeparable : 
you have protected and promoted the commercial 
intereſts of my kingdoms, and you have at the ſame 
time, given convincing proofs of your readineſs, as 
far as the conſtitution will allow you, to gratify the 
wilhes, and remove the apprehenſions, of my ſubjects 
in America; and I am perſuaded, that the moſt ſaluta- 
ry effects ker in the end, reſult from meaſures form- 
ed and conducted on ſach principles. 
The late mark of your aſfectionate attachment to 
me, and to the Queen, and the zeal and unanimiiy 
which accompaned j it, demand my particular thanks. 


I have the ſatisfaction to acquaint you, that, as | 


| well from the general diſpoſitions of other powers, 
as from the ſolemn aflurances which I have received, 
J have great reaſon to expect the continuance of 
peace: nothing on my part, confiſtent with the main. 
tenance of the honour and intereſt of my kingdoms, 
| ſhall be wanting to ſecure the public tranquility. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
It gives me much concern, that the unhappy diſ- 
turbances in ſome of my colonies have obliged me to 
propoſe to you an augmentation of my army, and 
have prevented me from completing the intended re- 


duction of the eſtabliſhment of my naval forces. I 


cannot ſufficiently thank you ſor the chearfulneſs and 
public ſpirit with which you have granted the ſup· 
* for the ſeveral ſervices of the current year. 


'E 


My 


Ve 
thi 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I have nothing to defire of you but to uſe your beſt 
endeavours to preſerye and to cultivate, in your ſeve- 


ral counties, the ſame. regard for public order, and 


the ſame diſcernment of their true intereſts, which 
have in theſe times (diſtinguiſhed the character of my 
faithful and beloved people; and the continuance of 
which cannot fail to render them bappy at home, and 
reſpected abroad. 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by his e com- 
mand, ſaid, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is his Majeſty's royal will and en that this 
parliament be prorogued to Thurſday the twenty- ſe- 
venth day, of July next, to be then here held; and 
this parliament is accordingly prorogued to Thwriday 
the 27th day of July next. 


A Decaration by the Reprofeitigtives of the United 

Colonies of North America, now met in general 
Congreſs at Philadelphia, ſetting forth the 
cauſes and neceſſity of their taking up arms. 

IF it were poſſible for men, who exerciſe their rea- 


ſon, to believe that the Divine Author of our e xiſt⸗ 


ence intended a part of the human race to hold an 
abſolute property in, and an unbounded power over 
others, marked out by his infinite goodneſs and wiſ- 
dom, as the objects of a legal domination, never right- 
ly reſiſtable, however ſevere and oppreſſive; the in- 
habitants of theſe colonies might at leaſt require from 
the parliament of Great Britain ſome evidence, that 
this dreadful authority over them has been granted 
to that "oy. But a reverence for our Great Crea- 
tor, principles of humanity, and the dictates of com- 

Sſs : o 
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mon ſenſe, muſt convince all thoſe who reflect upon 
the ſubject, that government was inſtituted to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind, and ought to be admi. 


niſtered for the attainment of that end. Ihe legiſla- 


ture of Great Britain, however ſtimulated by an in- 
ordinate paſſion for a power not only unjuttifiable, 
but which they know to be peculiarly reprobated by 
the very conſtitution of that kingdom, and deſperate 
of ſucceſs in any mode of conteſt where regard ſhould 
be had to truth, law, or right, have at length, deſert- 
ing thoſe, attempted to effect their cruel and impoli- 
tic purpoſe of enſlaying theſe colonies by violence, 
and have thereby rendered it neceſſary for us to cloſe 
with their laſt appeal from reaſon to arms. Vet, 
howeyer blinded that aſſembly may be, by their in. 
temperate rage for unlimited domination, ſo as 10 
flight juſtice and the opinion of mankind, we eſteem 
_ ourſelves bound, by obligations of reſped to the reſt 
of the world, to make known the juſtice of our cauſe. 
Our forefathers, inhabitants of the iſland of Great 
Britain, left their native land, to ſeek on theſe ſhores 
a reſidence for civil and religious freedom. At the 
expence of their blood, at the hazard of their fortunes, 
without the Jeaſt charge to the country from which 
they removed, by unceaſing labour and an unconquer- 
able ſpirit, they effected ſettlements in the diſtant and 
inhoſpitable wilds of America, then filled with nume- 
raus and warlike natives of Barbarians. Societies or 
governments, veſted with perfect legiſlatures, were 
formed under charters from the crown, and an har- 
monious intercourſe was eſtabliſhed between the co- 
lonies and the kingdom from which they derived 
their origin. The mutual benefits of this union be- 
came in a ſhort time ſo extraordinary, as to excite 


aſtoniſhment. 


Nt. 
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zſtoniſhment. It is univerſally confeſſed, that the a- 
mating increaſeof the wealth, ſtrength, and navigation 
of the realm, aroſe from this erde; and the mini'ter, 
who ſo wiſcly and ſucceſsfully 4 rected the mea- 


fures of Great Britain in the late war, publicly de- 
clared that theſe colonĩes enabled her to triumph over 


her enemies. Towards the concluſion of that war, 
it pleaſed our Sovereign to make a change in his 
counſels. From that fatal moment the affairs of the 
Britiſh empire began to fall into confuſion, and, gra- 
dually fliding from the ſummit of glorious proſperity, 
to which they had been advanced by the virtues and 
abilities of one man, are at length diſtracted by the 
convulſions that now ſhake it to its deepeſt founda- 
tions. The new miniſtry, finding the braye foes of 
Britain, though frequently defeated, yet ſtill contend- 
ing, took up the unfortunate idea of granting them a 
haſty peace, and then of ſubduing her faithful friends. 

Theſe devoted colonies were judged to be inſucha 
ſtate, as to preſent victories without bloodſhed, and 
all the eoſy emoluments of ſtatutable plunder. The 
uninterrupted tenure of their peaceable and reſpectful 
behaviour, ſrom the beginning of colonization; their 
dutiful, zealous, and uſeful fervices during the war, 
though ſo recently and amply acknowledged in the 
molt honourable manner by his Majeſty, by the late 


king, and by parliament ; could not fave them from 


the meditated innovations. Parliament was influen- 
ced to adopt the pernicieus project, and, aſſuming a 
new power over them, haye in the comirſe of eleven 
years, given ſuch decicive ſpecimens of the ſpirit and 
conſequences attending this power, as to leave no 
doubts concerning the effects of acquieſcence under 
it. They have undertaken to give and grant our mo- 
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ney without our conſent, though we have ever exer- 
cifed an excluſive right to diſpoſe of our own proper- 
ty. Statutes have been paſſed for extending the ju- 


riſdiction of courts of Admiralty and Vice-Admiralty 
beyond their ancient limits, for depriving us of the 
accuſtomed and ineſtimable priviteges of trial by jury, 
in caſes affecting both life and property; for ſuſpend- 
ing the legiſlature of one of the colonies; for inter- 
dicting all commerce of another; and for altering fun. 


damentally the form of government eſtabliſhed by 


charter, and ſecured by acts of its own legiſlature, ſo- 
lemnly confixmed by the crown; for exe mpting the 
murderers' of coloniſts from legal trial, and, in ef- 
fect, from puniſhment, for erecting in a neigbouring 
provinee, acquired by the joint arms of Great Britain 
and America, a deſpotiſm dangerous to our very exiſt. 
ence ; and for quartering ſoldiers upon the coloniſts 
in times of profound peace. It has alfo been reſolyed 
in parliament, that coloniſts, charged with committing 
certain offences, ſhall be tranſported to England to 
be tried. 

But ſhould we enumerate our injuries in detail?— 
By one ſtatute it is declared, that Parliament can *of 
right make laws to bind us in all caſes whateyer.”-- 
What is to defend us againſt ſo enormous, ſo unli- 
mited a power? Not a lingle man of thoſe who aſ- 
ſame it is choſen by us, or is ſubject to our controul, 


or influence; but, on the contrary, they are all of 


them exempt from the operation of ſuch laws; and 
an American revenue, if not diverted from the oſten- 
fible' purpoſes for which it is raiſed, would actually 


lighten their own burthens, in proportion as they in- 


creaſed ours. We ſaw the miſery to which ſuch det- 


potiſm would reduce us. We for ten years inceſſant- 
lv 
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y and ineffectually beſieged the throne as fupplicants'; 
we reaſoned, we remonſtrated with parliament in the 
moſt mild and decent language. But adminiſtration, 
ſenſible that we ſhould regard theſe oppreſſive mea- 
fures as freemen ought to do, ſent oyer fleets and ar- 
mies to enforce them. The indignation of the Ame- 
ticans was rouſed it is true; but it was the indigna- 


tion of a virtuous, loyal, and affectionate people. A 


congreſs of delegates from the united colonies was 
aſſembled at Philadelphia, on the 5th day of laſt Sep- 
tember. We reſolved again to offer an humble and 
dutitul petition to the King, and alſo addreſſed our 
fellow. ſubjects of Great Britain. We have purſued 
every temperate, every refſpectful meaſure; we have 
even proceeded to break off our commercial i inter- 
courſe with our fellow. ſubjects, as the laſt peaceable 
admonition, that our attachment to no nation upon 
earth would ſupplant our attachment to liberty — 
This we flatter ourſelves, was the ultimate ſtep of the 
controverſy; but ſubſequent events have ſhewn how 
vain was this hope of finding moderation in our ene- 
mies. 

Several threatening expreflions againſt rhe colo- 
nies were inſerted ia his Majeſty*s fpeech. Our pe- 
tition, though we are told it was a decent one, that 
his Majeſty had been pleaſed to receive it graciouſly, 
and to promiſe laying.it before his parliament, was 
huddled into both houſes amongſt a bundle of Ame. 
rican papers, ar. there neglected. The Lords and 
Commons, in their addreſs, in the month of February 


faid,—* that a rebellion at that time actually exiſted 


within the province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay; and that 
theſe concerned in it had been countenanced and en- 
couraged by unlawful combinations and engagements, 

entered 
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entered into by his Majeſty” s ſubjeQs in ſeveral of the 
other colonies : and therefore they beſought his Ma. 
jeſty that he would take the moſt effectual meaſures 
to enforce due obedience to the laws and authority 
of the ſupreme legiſlature.” Soon aſter the commer. 
cial intercourſe of whole colonies, with foreign coun- 
tries and with each other, was cut off by an att of par- 
liament ; by another, ſeveral of them were intirely 
prohibited from the fiſheries in the ſeas near their 
coaſts; on which they always depended for their ſuf. 
tenance; and large reinforcements of ſhips and troops 
were immediately ſent over to General Gage. 


Fruitteſs were all the intreaties, arguments, and 


eloquence of an illuſtrious band, of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed peers and commoners, who nobly and ſtrenu- 
ouſly afferted the juſtice of our cauſe, to ſtay or even 
to mitigate the heedleſs fury with which theſe accu- 
mulated and unexampled outrages were hurried on. 
— Equally fruitleſs was the interference of the city of 
London, of Briſtol, and many other reſpectable towns 
in our favour. Parliament adopted an inſidious ma- 
nærure, calculated to divide us, to eſtabliſh a perpetual 
auction of taxations, where colony ſhould bid againſt 
colony, all of whom uniniormed what ranſom ſhould 
redeem their lives; and thus to extort from us at the 
point of the bayonet the unknown ſums that ſhould 
be ſufficient to gratify, if poſſible to gratify, miniſte- 
Tial rapacity, with the miſerable indulgence left to us 
of raiſing in our mode the preſcribed tribute. What 
terms more rigid and humiliating could have been dic- 
rated by remorſeleſs victors to conquered enemies ?— 
In our circumſtances, to accept them would be to de- 
ſerve them. 


Soon after the intelligence of theſe proceedings ar. 


rived 
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rived on this continent, General Gage, wlio, in the 
courſe of the laſt year had taken poſſeſſion of the 
town of Boſton, in the province of Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, and {till occupied it as a garriſon, on the 19th of 
April, ſent out from that place a large detachment of 
his army, who made an unprovoked aſſault on the in- 
habitants of the ſaid province, at the town of Lexing- 
ton, as appears by the affidavits of a great number of 
perſons, ſome of whom were officers and ſoldiers of 
that detachment ; murdered eight of the inhabitants 
of the ſaid province, and wounded mapy others.— 

From thence the troops proceeded in warlike array 
to the town. of Concord, where they ſet upon ano- 
ther party of the inhabitants of the ſame province, kil- 
ling ſeveral and wounding more, until compelled to 
retreat by the country-people ſuddenly aſſembled to 
repel this cruel aggreſſion. Hoſtilities thus commen- 
ced by the Britiſh troops, have been ſince proſecuted 


by them without regard to faith or reputation. The 
inhabitants of Boſton being confiued withinthat town 


by the General, their Governor; and having, i in or- 
der to procure their admiſſion, entered into a treaty 
with him; it was ſtipplated that che ſaid inhabitants, 
having depoſited their arms with their own magiſtrates, 
ſhould have liberty to depart, taking with them their 
other effects. They accordingly delivered up their 
arms; but, in open violation of honour, in defiance of 
the obligation of treaties, which even ſavage nations 
eſteem ſacred, the Governor ordered the arms depoſit- 


ed as aforeſaid, that they might be preſerved ſor their. 


owners to be ſeized by a body of ſoldiers; detained 
by the greateſt part of the inhabitants in the town, 


aud compelled the few, who were permitted to re tire, 


to leave their moſt valuable effects behind. 
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By this perſidy, wives are ſeparated from their huf- 
bands, children from their parents, the aged and ſick 
from their relations and friends, who withed to attend 
and comfort then 3 and thoſe | who have been uſed 
to live in plenty, and eyen elegance, are reduced to 
deplorable diſtreſs. 

The General further emulating his miniſterial ma. 
ters, by à proclamation bearing date on the 12th da 
of june, after venting the groſſeſt falſhoods and calum- 
nies againſt be good people of theſe colonies, pro- 
ceeds to 0 edel 
tion, to be rebels and traitors, to ſuperſede the courſe 
of the common law, and inſtead thereof to publiſh and 
order tlie uſe and exerciſe of the law martial.'—His 


troops have bütchered our countrymen; have wan- . 


tonly burhr Charleſtown, beſides a conſiderable num- 
ber of wo "in other places; our ſhips and veſſels 
are ſeized ; the neceſſary ſupplies of proviſion are in- 
tercepted; d he is exerting his utmoſt power to 
ſpread deſtruction and devaſtation around him. 

We have received certain intelligence, that Gene- 
rel C arſttos, the Governor of 8 is inſtigating 
the people | of that province and the Indians to fall 
upon "Us; ; and we have but too much reaſon to ap- 


prehend, chat ſchemes haye been formed to excite 


domeſtic enemies amongſt us. In brief, a part of thoſe 
colonies now feels, and all of them are ſure of feeling, 
as far as the vengeance of adminiſtration can inflict 
them, the. complicated calamities of ſire, ſword, and 
famine. We are reduced to the alternative of chu- 
ſing an unconditional ſumiſſion to the tyranny of irri- 
tated winiſters, or reſiſtance by force. The latter is 
our choice. We have counted the coſt of this con- 
telt, and find nothing ſo dreadſul as voluntary flavery. 
Honour, 


re them all. either by name or deſcrip- 
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Honour, juſtice, and humanity forbid us tamely to 
ſurrender that freedom which we received from our 
gallant anceſtors, and which our innocent poſterity 
have a right to receive from us. We cannot endure 
the infamy and guilt of reſigning ſucceeding genera- 
tions to that wretchedneſs which ineveitably awaits 
them, if we baſely entail hereditary bondage upon 
them. 

Our cauſe is juſt: Our union is perfect: Our in- 
ternal reſources are great, and, if neceſſary, foreign 
aſſiſtance is ündoubtedly attainable. We gratefully 
acknowledge, as ſignal inſtances of the divine fayour 
towards us, that his Providence would not permit us 
to be called into this ſevere controverſy, until We 


were grown up unto our preſent ſtrength, bad been 


previouſly exerciſed iti warlike operations, and poſleſ- 
{ed the means of defending. ourſelves. With hearts 
fortified with theſe animating reflections, we moſt ſo- 
lemnly before God and the world declate, that, ex- 
erting the utmoſt energy of thoſe powers which our 
denificent Creator hath graciouſly beſtowed upon us, 
the arms we have been compelled by our enemies to 
aſſume, we will, in defiance of every hazard, with un- 
abated firmneſs and perſeverence, employ for the pre- 
ſervation of our liberties, being with one mind reſolv- 

ed to die freemen rather than live like ſayes. 
Leſt this declaration ſhould diſquiet the minds of 
our friends and fellow-ſubjeQs in any part of the em- 
pire, we aſſure them, that we mean not to diſſolve that 
union which has ſo long and ſo happily ſubſiſted bes 
tween us, and which we ſincerely wiſh to ſee reſtor- 
ed. Neceſſity has not yet driven us into that deſpe- 
rate meaſure, or induced us to excite any other nation 
to war againſt them. We have not raiſed armies with 
| Tet ambitious 
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ambitious deſigns of ſeparating from Great Britain, 
andeſtabliſhing independent ſtates. We fight not for 
glory or for conqueſt. We exhibit to mankind the 

remarkable' ſpectacle of a people attacked by unpro- 
voked enemies, without any imputation, or even ſuf. 

picion of offence. They boaſt of their privileges and 
civilization, and yet proffer no milder conditions than 
fervitude or death. © 

In our own native land, in defence of the freedam 
that is our birthright, and which we ever enjoyed 
fil rlie late violation of it ; for the protection of our 
property, acquired ſolely by the honeſt ' induſtry of 
our forefathers, and ourſelves ; againſt violence aQu. 
ally offered, we have taken up arms. We ſhall lay 
them down when hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on the part of 
the aggreſſors, and all danger of their being renew- 
ed ſhall be removed, and not before. 

With an humble confidence i in the mercies of the 
fupreme and impartial judge and ruler of the univerſe, 
we moſt deyontly implore his divine goodneſs to con- 
duct us happily through this great conflict, to diſpoſe 
our adver far ies to reconciliation on reaſonable terms, 
and thereby to relieve the empire from the calamities | 
of civil war. 

*n 3 5 By Aer of the Congreſs, 

e aa <a Johx n Preſident. 
Atteſted, | 


+, CHARLES TroMPLoN, Secretary. 
- Philadpbin Naur . 1775. 4 5 
A Second Petition from the General Congreſs in 
Ameriea to his Majeſty. 
The follwing is a true copy of the Petition from the 


een enen in America to his Majelty, which 
| | a 


0 
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we delivered to Lord Dartmouth the firſt of this 

month, and to which, his Lordſhip ſaid, no anſwer * 

would be given. | 

Richard Penn. 
Sept. 4, 1775. Arthur Lee. 
To the King's moſt Excellent Mapeſty. Ms 
Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

WE your Majeſty's faithful ſubjects ofthe colonies | 
of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's-Bay, Rhode I- | 
fland, and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, News 
York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the counties of New- 
Jerſey, Kent and Suſſex in Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, in behalf of our- 
ſelves and the inhabitants of theſe colonies who have 
deputed us to repreſent them in General Congreſs, 
entreat your Majeſty” 8 gracious attention to this our 
humble petition, Poor lt ö 

The union betweeen our e e and theſe 
colonies, and the energy of mild and juſt govern- 
ment, produced benefits ſo remarkably important, and 
afforded ſuch aſſurances of their permanency and in- 
creaſe, that the wonder and envy of other nations 
were excited, while they beheld Great Britain riſing 
to a power the moſt extraordinary the world had e- 
ver known. Her rivals obſerving that there was no 
probability of this happy connection being broken by 


_ civil diſſentions, and apprehending its future effects, if 


left any longer undiſturbed, reſolyed to prevent her 
receiving ſo continued and formidable an acceſſion of 
wealth and ſtrength, by checking the growth of theſe 
ſettlements, from which they were to be derived. 

In the proſecution of this attempt, events fo unfa- 
vourable to the deſign took place, that every friend 
to the intereſt of Great Britain and theſe cologies, 
entertained 
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entertained pleaſing and reaſonable expetations of 
| ſeeing an additional force and extenſion immediately 
given to the operations of the union hitherto experi. 
_ enced, by an enlargement of the'dominions of the 


crown, and the remoyal of ancient and warlike ene- | 


mies to a greater diſtance. . 

At the concluſion, therefore, of the late war, the 
mall glorious and advantageous that ever had been 
carried on by Britiſh arms, your loyal colonies hav- 
ing contributed to its ſucceſs by ſuch repeated and 


ſtreneous exertions as frequently procured them the 


deſtinguiſhed approbation of your Majeſty, of the late 


king, and of parliament, doubted not but that they 


ſhould be permitted, with the reſt of the empire, to 
Hare in the bleſſings of peace, and the emoluments 
of victory and conqueſt. While theſe recent and ho- 
| nourable acknowledgments of their merits remained 


on record 1 in the journals andacts of that auguſt legiſla- | 
ture, the parliament,. undefaced by the i imputation, 
ot even the ſuſpicion of any offence, they were alarm» 
ed by a new . ſtem of ſtatutes, and regulations adopt 
ed for the Mmiviftration of the (colonies, that filled 


their minds with the moſt painful fears and jealouſies; 


and to their inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment, perceived the 


dangers of a foreign quarrel quickly ſucceeded by 


domeſtic dangers, | and i in their judgment of a more 


dreadful kind. 
Nor were their anxieties alleviated by any tenden- 
cy in this ſyſtem to promote the welfare of the mo- 
ther country: for though i its effects were more imme- 
diately felt by them, yet its influence appeared to be 
injurious to the commerce and proſperity of Great- 
Britain, WF 

"Fe ſhall decline the eee task of of deſcrib- 


ing 
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ing the irkſome variety of artiſices practiſed by many 
of your Majeſty's miniſters, the deluſive pretences, : 
fruitleſs terrors, and unavailing ſeverities, which have 
from time to time been dealt out by thein in their at- 
tempts to execute this impolitic plan, or of tracing 
through a ſeries of years paſt the progreſs of, the 
unhappy differences between Great Britain and theſe 
colonies, which have flowed from this fatal ſource.— | 
Your Majeſty's miniſters perſevering in their mea- 
ſures, and proceeding to open hoſtilities fur enforcing 
them, have compelled us to arm in our own defence, 
and have engaged us in a controverſy ſo peculiarly 
abhorrent from the affections of your ſtill faithful co- 
lonilts, that when we conſider whom we maſt oppoſe 
in this conteſt, and if it continues, what may be the 
conſequence z our own particular misfortunes are ac- 
coumed by us only as parts of our diſtreſfs. 

Knowing to what violent reſentments and; incura- 
ble animoſities civil diſords are' apt to exaſperage and 
fame the contending parties, we think. ourſelves 
required by indiſpenſible obligations to Almighty + 
God, to your Majeſty,” to our feffow- ſubjects, and 
curſelye; immediately to uſe all the means in our 
power, 151 incompatible with our ſafery, for ſtop- 
ping the further effuſion ot blood, and for averting 
the impending calamities that threaten the Britiſh 
empire. Thus called upon to addreſs your Majeſty 
on affairs of ſuch moment to America, and probabl 
to all yohr dominions, we are earneſtly deſirous of 
an: this office with the utmoſt ' deference to 
your Majeſty ; ; and we therefore pray that your roy- 
1 magnanimity and benevolence may make the wala, 
ayourable conſtructions of our expreſſions on ſo un- 
common an occaſion. 


” / 


— Could 


Could we repreſent, in their full force, the ſenti- 
ments which agitate the minds of us, your dutiful 
ſubjects, we are perſuaded your Majeſty would aſcribe 
any ſeeming deviation from reverence, in our lan- 
guage, and even in our conduct, not to any reprehen- 
ſible intention, but to the impoſſibility of reconciling 
the uſual appearances of reſpect with a juſt attention 
to our preſervation againſt thoſe artful and cruel ene- 
mies, who abuſe your royal confidence and author- 
ity for the purpole of effecting our deſtruction. 

Attached to your Majeſty's perſon, family, andgo- 
vernment, with all the devotion that principle and 
affection can inſpire, connected with Great Britain by 
the ſtrongeſt ties that can unite ſocieties, and deplor- 
ing erery event that tends in any degree æ&0 weaken 
them, we ſolemnly aſſure your Majeſty, that we not 
only moſt ardently deſire the former harmony be- 
tween her and theſe colonies may be reſtored, but 
that a concord may be eſtabliſhed between them on 
ſo firm a baſis as to perpetuate ics bleſſings uninter- 
rupted by. any future diſſentions to ſucceeding gene- 
rations in both countries; to tranſmity our Majeſty's 
name to poſterity, adorncd with that ſignal and laſt- 
ing glory chat has attended the memory of thoſe illuſ⸗ 
trious perſonages, whoſe virtues and abilities have ex- 
tricated ſtates from dangerous convulſions, and by 
ſecuring happineſs to others, have erected the molt 
noble and durable monuments to their own fame. 

We beg leave further to aſſure your Majeſty, that 
notwithſtanding the ſufferings of your loyal coloniſts, 

during the courſe of the preſent controverſy, our 
| reaſts retain too tender a regard tor the kingdom 
| 6 bon which we derive our origin, to requeſt ſuch a re- 


conciliation, as mighy | in any manner be ingonſiſten 
with 
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with her dignity or her welfare. - Theſe, related as 
we are to her, honour and duty, as well as inclina- 
tion, induce us to ſupport and advance; and the ap- 

rehenſions that now oppreſs our hearts with un- 
ſpeakable grief being once removed, your Majeſty 
will find your faithful ſubjects, on this continent, rea- 
dy and willing, at all times, as they have ever been, 
with their lives and fortunes to aſſert and maintain the 
rights and intereſts of your Majeſty, and of our mo- 
ther country. 

We therefore beſeech your Majeſty, that your roy- 
al authority and influence way be graciouſly inter- 
poſed to procure us relief from our afflicting fears 
and jealouſies, occaſioned by the ſyſtem before - men- 
tioned, and to ſettle peace through every part of your 
dominions ; with all humility ſubmitting to your Ma- 
jeſty's wiſe conſideration, whether it may not be ex- 


pedient, for facilitating thoſe important purpoſes that 


your Majeſty be pleaſed todirect ſome mode by which 
the united applications of your faithfulcoloniſts to the 


_ throne, in purſuance of their common-councils, may 
be improved into a happy and permament reconcili- 


ation; and that in the mean time meaſures may be 
taken for preventing the further deſtruction of the 
ſives of your Majeſty's ſubjects, and that ſuch ſtatutes 
as more immedaately diſtreſs any of your Majeſty's co- 
Jonies be repealed. . For by ſuch arrangements, as 
your Majeſty's wiſdom can form, for collecting the 
united ſenfe of your American people, who are con- 
vinced your Majeſty would receive ſuch ſatisfactory 
proofs of the diſpoſition of the coloniſts towardstheir 
parent fare, that the wiſhed for opportunity would 
ſoon be reſtored to them of evincing the fincerity of 
their * by every n of deyotion he. 

coming. 
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coming the moſt dutiful übjedts, and the moll affec- 
tionate coloniſts. 
That your Majeſty may enjoy a long and Proſ- 
perous reign, and that your deſcendents may govern 
theſe dominions, with bonour to themſelves and 
happineſs to their ſubjects, is our ſincere and fervent 
Prayer. 
* waa Haxcocx. 

Colonies of New Hampfhire. John Langdon, ; & 
talking: 
Maffachuſette Bay. Kamdel Adams, John Adams; 


Robert Treat Paine. 
Rhode Iſland: Stephen Hopkins, Samüel Ward; 5 


Eliphant Dyar. 3 


Connecticut. Roger Sherman, Silas Dean. 
New York. Philip Livingiton, James Duane, J. 

Allop, Francis Lewis, John Jay, Robert Livingſton, 
junior, Lewis Morris, William Floyd, Henry Wiſner. 
Ne Jerſey. William Levingſton, John Deharts, 
Richard Smith. £ 

- Pennſylvania. John Dickinſon, Benjamin Frank- 
Hin, George Rofs, James Wilſon, Charles Wilſon, C. 
Humphreys, Edward Biddle. 

Delaware Counties. Cæſar Rodney, Thomas 
McKean, George Read. 

Maryland. Matthew Tilgham, Thomas Johnſon, 
Jugior, William Pace, Samuel Chaſe, Thomas Stone. 

Virginia. P. Henry, junior, R. Henry Lee, Ed- 
inuvd Fendleron, Benjamin Harriſon, Thomos Fefter- 
fon. 

North Carolina. William Hooper, Joſeph Hewes. 
South Carolina. Henry Middleton, 1homas 
Maree Chriſtopher. Gaſden, J. Fuvedge, Edward 

tledge. . 
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The Addreſs, Memorial, and petition, of ſeveral of 
the Gentlemen, merchants, and Traders of the 
city of London, preſented by a deputation to his 
Majeſty, on Wedneſday the 11th of October, 
1775+ | 
To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 

The humble Addreſs; Memorial, and Petition of | 
the Gentlemen, Merchants, and T raders of Lon= | 
don. 

May it pleaſe your Vajeſty, 

WE your Majeſty's moſt durifnl and loyal ſubjects, 
the Gentlemen, Merchants, and I'raders of London, 
beg leave to approach your Majeſty with unfeigned 
aſſurances of affection and attachment to your Ma- 
jeſty's perſon and government, and to repreſent, with 
great humility, our ſentiments on che preſent alarm? 
ing ſtate of public affairs. 

By the operation of divers acts of the Britiſh acts 
ament, we behold, with deep affliction, that happy 
communion of lnierefts: and good offices; which had 
ſo long ſubſilted between this country and America, 
ſuſpended, and an intercourſe (which, augmenting, as 
it grew, the ſtrength and dignity of your Majelty's 
dominions, hath enabled your Majeſty to defeat the 
natural rivals of your greatneſs in every quarter of 
the world) threatened with irretrievable ruin. 

We ſhould humbly repreſent to your Majeſty; ik 
they had not been already repreſented, the deadly 
wounds which the commerce of this country mult 
feel from theſe unfortunate meaſures ; for that it has 
not yet more deeply felt them is owing to temporary 
and accidental cauſes, which cannot long continue. 

But we beg your Majeſty to caſt an eye on the ge- 
neral property of this land, and to reflect what mult 

U uu e 
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be its fate when deprived of our American com- 
merce. 

It fills our mind with additional grief to ſee the 
blood and treaſure of your Majeſty's ſubjects waſted 
in effecting a fatal ſeparation between the different 
part of your Majeſty's empire, by a war, uncertain 
in the event, deſtructive in its conſequences, and the 
#7 object contended for loſt in the conteſt. 
I The experience we have had in your Majeſty” G 

paternal regard for the welfare and privileges of all 
your people, and the opinion we entertain of the juſ- 
tice of the Britiſh parliament, forbids us to believe 
that laws, fo repugnant to the policy of former 
time would have received their ſanction, had the real 
circumſtances and ſentiments of the colonies been 


thoroughly underſtood, or the true principles of their 


eonnection with the mother country been duly weigh- 
ed: we are therefore neceſſarily conſtrained to im - 
pute blame to thoſe by whom your Majeſty and the 
parlament have been defignedly miſled, or partially 
informed of : thoſe matters, on a full knowledge of 
which alone, © determinations of ſuch 8 
Fhould have been founded. | 
We beg leave further to repreſent to your Majeſ- 


* "rf that, in queſtions of high national concern affect- 


ing the deareſt intereſts of a ſlate, fpeculation and ex- 
periment are ſeldom to be juilified :—That want of 
foreſight is want of judgment; and perſeverence in 
meaſures, which repeated experience bath condemn- 
ed, ceaſes to be error. 

We might appeal to the hiſtories of all countries to 
ſhew, that force had never been employed with ſuc- 
cels, to change the opinions or convince the minds of 


freemen ; ; and, from the annals of our own in parti- 
_ cular, 
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cular, we learn, that the free and voluntary gifts of 
the ſubject have ever exceeded the exactions of the 
ſword. 

Reſtraining prohibitary and penal laws have failed 

to re-eſtabliſh the public tranquility ; and the preſent 
ſtate of this unfortunate diſpute affords reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, as it commenced without policy, it muſt 
be proſecuted by means which the natural and conſti- 
tutional ſtrength of Great Britain cannot ſupply. 
In your Majeſty's juſtice we confide for a fair con- 
_ ſtruction of an apprehenſion we haye coneciyed, that 
yourMajeſty hath been adviſed to take foreigntroops 
into Britiſh pay, and to raiſe and diſcipline Papilts 
both in Ireland and Canada, for the purpoſe of en- 
-forcing ſubmiſſion to laws which your Majeſty's Pro- 
teſtant ſubje&s in America conceive to be deſtructive 
of their liberties, and againſt which they have re- 
peatedly petitioned in vain, 
Anxious to vindicate the national honour we would 
willingly diſcredit reports of flayes incited to inſurrec- 
tion, and barbarous nations encouraged to take up 
arms agaiuſt our American brethren if they had not 
prevailed without refutation, and filled the minds of 
your Majeſty s faithful ſubjects with indignation and 
horror. 

If to theſe circumſtances of peril and diſtreſs our 
fears could ſuggeſt any addition, we might juſtly ex- 
pect it from the reſentment of thoſe powerful ene - 
mies. who have ever ſhewn a readineſs to take advan · 
tages of our internal commotions, and will joyfullyßx 
embrace the occaſion of avenging that diſgrace they 
ſuſtained, during the late glorious war, from the u- 
nited arms of Great Britain and America and we 


ſhould indeed be reduced to deſpair, but that we are 
Facourngont 
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encouraged to look up to your Majeſty, the common 

father of all your. people, as the happy-inſtrument in 

the hands of Divine Providence, which bringeth good 
out of evil, for reſtoring to this diſtracted empire the 

bleſſings of mutual confidence, liberty and peace. 
= For the ſpeedy effecting of which, we moſt hum- 

, bly beſeech your Majeſty to. cauſe hoſtilities to ceaſe 
in your Majeſty's colonies in America, and to adopt 
ſuch a mode of reconciling this happy controverſy as 
may beſt promote the intereſt of commerce and the 
welfare of all your people. 

( (Signed by 1171 en, | 


 Bddreks of a very numerous body of the Mer- 
chants and Traders of the city of London, pre- 
ſented by a deputation of them to his Majeſty, 
on Saturday the 14th of October 1775, which 
Addreſs his Majeſty was pleaſed to receive very 
graciouſly ; and the Gentlemen of the deputa- 
tion had the honour to kiſs his Majeſty's hand. 

To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 

Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

WE your Majeſty's faithful and loyal ſubjects, 
merchants and traders of the city of London, filled 
with he deepeſt concern at the unjuſtifiable proceed- 
ings of ſome of your Majeſty's colonies in America, 
beg leave to approach your royal throne to teſtify 
our entire diſapprobation and abhorrence of them, 
with the moſt ſolemn aſſurances that we will ſupport 
Jour Majeſty with our lives and fortunes, in maintain- 
ing the authority of the legiſlature of this country, 
which, we conceive, does aud ought to extend over 
22 pervade every part of the Britiſh dominions. 

Wich regret and indignation we ſee colonies, 
. | which 
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vhich owe their exiſtence, and every bleſſing that at- 

tended their late proſperous ſituation, to this their 
parent country, unnaturally regardleſs of the foſter- 
ing hand that raiſed and ſupported them, and affect- 
ing diſtinctions in their dependence, not founded in 
law, or in the conſtitution of Great Britain. 

We are convinced by the experienced clemency of 
your Majeſty's government, that no endeavours will 
be wanting to induce our deluded fellow- ſubjects to 
return to their obedience to that conſtitution which- 
our anceſtors bled to eſtabliſh, and which has flou- 
riſhed, pure and uninterrupted, under the mild go- 
vernment of the Houſe of Hanover. | 

May that Being, who governs the univerſe, ſo di- 
re& your Majeſty's councils and meaſures, that, from 
the preſent confuſion, order may ariſe, and peace à- 
gain be reſtored. 

That your Majeſty may long reign over an happy 
and united people is the earneſt prayer of 

May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
Your * s moſt faithful and loyal ſubjects. 


(Signed by 941 perſons.) -. 


His Majeſly' s moſt gracious Speech to both Houſes 
of parliament, on Thurſday the 26th _ of Oc- 
tober, 1775. 

My Lords and Geutlemen, 

THE preſent ſituation of America, and my con- 
ſtant deſire to have your advice, concurrence, and 
aſſiſtance on every important occaſion, have deter- 
mined me to call you thus early together. 

Thoſe who have long too ſucceſsfully laboured to 
inſlame my people in America by groſs I 


Hons, ang to infuſe into their minds a ſyſtem of ogi-”- *- 


2 
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ions repugnant to_the true conſtitution of the colo. 


nies, and to their ſubordinate relation to Great Bri. . 


rain, now openly avow their revolt, hoſtility, and re- 
-bellion. They have raiſed troops, and are collect- 
ing a naval force; they have ſeized the public reve. 


nue, and aſſumed to themſelves legiſlative, executive, 


and judical powers, which they already exerciſe, in 
the moſt arbitrary manner, over the perſons and pro- 
perties of their fellow - ſubjects; and although many 
of theſe unhappy people may ſtill retain their loyalty, 
and may be too wiſe not to ſee the fatal conſequence. 
of this uſurpation, and wiſh to reſiſt it ; yet the tor- 
rent of violence has been ſtrong enough to compel 
their acquieſcence till a ſufficient force ſhall appear to 
ſupport them. 

The authors and promoters of this deſperate con- 
conſpiracy have, in the conduct of it, derived great ad- 
vantage from the difference of our intentions and 

theirs. They meant only to amuſe us by vague ex- 
preſſions of attachment to the parent ſtate, and the 
ſtrongeſt proteſtations of loyalty to me, whilſt they 
were preparing for a general revolt. On our part, 
though it was declared in your laſt ſeſſions, that a re- 
dellion exiſted within the province of the Maſſachu- 
ſett's-Bay, yet even that province we wiſhed rather to 
reclaim than to ſubdue. The reſolutions of parlia- 
ment breathed a ſpirit of moderation and forbearance ; 
.  conciliatory propoſitions accompanied the meaſures 
taken to enforce authority; and the coercive acts 
were adapted to caſes of criminal combinations a- 
mongſt ſubjects not then in arms. I had acted with 


the ſame temper ; anxious to prevent, if it had been 


poſſible, the effuſion of the blood of my ſubjects, and 


the ems which are inſeparable from a ſtate of 
N - war; 
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war; ftill hoping that my people in America would : 


have diſcerned the traiterous views of their leaders, 
and have been convinced that to be aſubject of Great 
Britain, with all its conſequences, is to be the freeſt 
member of any civil ſociety in the known world. 
The; rebellious war now levied is become more 


general, and is manifeſtly carried on for the purpoſe” 
of eſtabliſhing an independent empire. I need not 


dwell upon the fatal e ffects of the ſucceſs of ſuch a 
plan. The object is too important, the ſpirit of the 


Britiſh nation too high, the reſources which God hath 


bleſſed her too numerous, to give up ſo many colo- 


nies which ſhe has planted with great induſtry, nurſed 


with great tenderneſs, encouraged with many com- 


commercial advantages, and protected and defended 


at much expence of blood and treaſure. 
It is now become the part of wiſdom, and (in its 


effects) of clemency, to put a ſpeedy end to theſe diſ- 


orders by the moſt decicive exertions. For this pur- 


poſe, I have increaſed my naval eſtabliſhment, and 


have greatly augmented my land forces; but in ſuch 
a Manger as may be the leaſt burthenſome to my king- 


doms. 


l have alſo the ſatisfaction to inform you, that 1 
have received the moſt friendly offers of foreign aſſiſt · 


ance; and if I ſhall make any treaties in conſequence 
thereof, they ſhall be laid before you. And I have, 


in teſtimony of my affection for my people, who can 


have no cauſe in which I am not equally intereſted, 
ſent to the garriſon of Gibraltar and Port Mahon a 
part ofmy Electoral troops, M order that a large num- 


ber of the eſtabliſhed forces of this kingdom may be 
applied to the maintenance of its authority, and the 
/ national militia Planned and regulated with equal 


* * 
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regar d to the rights, ſafety, and protection of my 
crown and people, may give a farther extent and ac- 


' tivity to our military operations. 


When the unhappy and deluded multitude, againſt 
whom this force will be directed, ſhall become ſenſibie 
of their error, I ſhall be ready to receive the miſled 


with tenderneſs and mercy ; and, in order to prevent 


the inconveniences which may ariſe from the great 
diſtance of their ſituation, and to remove, as ſoon as 
poſlible, the calamities which they ſuffer, I ſhall give 


authority to certain perſons upon the ſpot, to grant 


general or particular pardons or indemnities, in ſuch 
manner, and to ſuch perſons, as they ſhall think fit, 
and to receive the ſubmiſſion of any province or co. 
lony which ſhall be diſpoſed to return to its allegi- 
ance. It may be alſo proper to authoriſe the perſons 


ſo commiſſioned to reſtore ſuch province or colony, 


ſo returning to its allegiance, to the free exerciſe of 
its trade and commerce, and to the ſame protection 
and ſecurity, as if fuch peovince or colony had never 


revolted. | 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


I have ordered the proper eſtimates for the enſuing 


year to be laid before you; and ] rely on your affec- 


ion to me, and your reſolution to maintain the juſt 
rights of this country, for ſuch ſupplies as the preſent 
* Eircumſtances of our affairs require. Among the ma- 


ny unavoidable conſequences of this rebellion, none 
affects me more ſenſibly than the extraordinary bur« 
then which it malt create to my faithful ſubjects. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
I have fully opened to you my views and inten- 
tions. The conſtant employment of my thoughts, and 


the moſt earneſt wiſhes of my heart, tend wholly to 
the 
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the ſifety and happineſs of all my people, and to the 

re-eſtabliſhment of order and tranquility through the 
ſeveral parts of my dominions, in a cloſe connection 
and conſtitutional dependence; You ſee the tenden- 
cy of the preſent diſorders, and I have ſtated to you 
the meaſures which I mean to purſue for ſuppreſſing 
them. Whatever remains to he done, that may far- 
ther contribute to this end, I commit to your wiſdom: 
And I am happy to add, that, as Well from the aſſu- 
rances I have receiyed, as from the general appear- 
ances of affairs in Europe, I ſee no probability that 
the meaſyre Which you may adopt will be interrupt- 
ed by diſptutes with any foreigu powers 
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A ort View of 2 AFairt, 1775. -The Invaſion 
_ of Canada by; aloniſts.—The Forts of Chamblee 
and St. F tr. — Montreal. taken. — Arnold ap- 
pears before N Montgomery joins him. 
The Seige. — An Attempt 10 Storm the Town.-— Mont- 
gomery ee wounded. He Provincial, 
reilire. | 


HE coloniſts in proportion as their hopes of ac- 
comodation with the mother country decreaſed, 

grew more daring in their enterpriſes, and extended 

their views to more diſtant and remote conſequences. 
The parliament -of Great Britain having paſſed a law 
eſtabliſhing the Popiſh religion in Canada, greatly 
alarmed the coloniſts. They conſidered this law, 
which went by the name of the Quebec Act, as a ſtra- 
ragem of ſtate, intended to ſeduce the Papilts in Ca- 
nada into the deſigns of government; Which were 
to excite the Canadians to take up arms, and fall up- 
on the back fettlements of the New England pro- 
vinces. It appeared even to the people at home to 
have this intention, and was greatly complained of by 
the true friends of the conſtitution. It was ſaid to be 
an infringement of the revolution ſettlement, and a 

violation of the King's coronation oath, as well as a 
palpable ſyſtem of partiality to popery in the "a 2M 
of that Jaw. The whole of the diſpute upon this ſub- 
je& is ſo well known, and has been fo often reviewed 
IN 
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in various publications, that I ſhall take no more no- 
tice of it on this occaſion. The intentions of the Bri- 
tiſh government were perfectly underſtood by the 
coloniſts, who purſued ſuch meaſures as they thcught 
were molt proper to render the ſchemes of the mini- 
ſtry of none effect. It was the apprehenſion of the 
conſequences of this bill that made the colonies in op- 

poſition ſo warmly addreſs the French inhabitants of 
Canada, which has been already taken notice of. 


As the good ſucceſs of a former expedition to the | 


Lakes, had given ſpirits to the Americans, and Ticon- 
derago and Crown Point was now in their hands, the 
congreſs was reſolved to make a bold puſh for the 
poſſeſſion of all Canada; the way to it was open By 


their poſſeſſing the command of the Lakes, and they 
thought that if they could accompliſh this grand de- 
ſign they would in a great meaſure emancipate them- 
ſelves from the tyranny of the Britiſh government. | 


Such a meaſure, of fo extraordinary a magnitude re- 
quired the molt ſerious conſideration. They had H- 


therto been only ſtanding upon the defenſive, and 


endeavouring to ſupport what they believed to be 
their juſt rights and privileges, againſt the invaſion of 
an arbitrary pow-r, that ſeemed determined to wreſt 


them from them; but this was a new project, and 


carried the matter a great deal farther. It was mak- 
ing the war offenſive, an4 attacking the power of the 
Sovereign in thoſe parts where they were not imme- 
diately concerned. The conduct of the colonies in 
their former proceedings was ſupported by very ſtrong 


authority, and precedents the moſt reſpectable; op- | 


preſſion and injuſtice in many governments had been 


oppoſed and reſiſted. But this new proceeding of 
the coloniſts was ſaid to be without precedent. To 


fy 
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fly in "A "RE of the Sovereign, carry on war in hig 
dominions, and inyade a proyince to which they could 
lay no claim, nor pretend to any right, appeared ſuch 
an outrage as not only to overthrow. every plea of 
juſtifiable reſiſtance, but militated with the eſtabliſh- 
ed opinions, principles, and ſeglings of mankind j in ge- 
nor al. T4 
It was alledged on the — * ide, that the danger 
was preſſing and great. General Carleton had re. 
ceived powers from government of an alarming na- 
ture, and was authorized to arm the Canadians, and 
to march them out of the country againſt the otler 
co onies, with a deſign to reduce them to a ſtate of 
bondage and flayery; : and was impowered to proceed 
even to capital puniſhment, againſt all thoſe, and i in 
all places, whom he ſhould judge rebels and oppo- 
ſers of he laws. The powers he had received with- 
in his own province were equal to thoſe of the moſt 
arbitrary princes in Europe, and had been already 
felt both by the Engliſh and French ſubjects. Tho! 
the Canadians had hitherto refuſed to be embodied, 
or to march upon any terms out of the province, it 
was eaſily perceived. that as ſoon as the Goyernor's 
authority was inforced by the arrival of troops from 
England, that che Canadians would be obliged to o· 
bey him cn, as well in that as in other mate 
ters. T Sinus 
He had Were engaged: A conſiderable number of 
Canadians, and other Indians, in his ſervice; and if 
his arms once became predominant, the ales of 
- ſpoil would bring the ſayages in crouds from the re- 
moteſt deſarts to aſſiſt him, Beſides, they were per- 
fectly acquainted with, and therefore had every thing 
io dread from the zeal and ſpirit of 8 


AD; e 


of arms; for force of argument had no influence up- 
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and talents of that able and reſolute officer. ' In 
ſuch circumſtances they conſidered it contrary to all 


the rules of reaſon and prudence to wait till they 


were attacked by a formidable force at their backs, 
in the very inſtant that it would require all their pow - 
er and force to defend their coaſts and protect their 
capital cities againſt the reſentment of a mighty power, 
which they had ſo much provoked and offended, and 
with whom they were entering into a conteſt, arduous” 
and hitherto untried. © They alledged that it was as 
juſt to preventa known enemy from gathering ſtrength 
to deſtroy them, when they knew that he intend- 


ed their ruin, as it was juſt to defend themſelves a- 


gainſt them, when they aſſaulted them; and that the 
principes of ſelf defence allowed them to take every 
flep which their reaſon ſuggelted to preyent their 
own ruin; and that it was leſs cruel to prevent ſuch 
an evil than to ſuffer it, if they poſſibly could prevent 
it. They ſaid that there was no law of nature or 
reaſon, nor convention among mankind, by which a 
perſon was bound to be a ſimple feta white his 
enemy was loading his gun for his deſtruction; was 
he to wait till' the execution was over, for fear he 
ſhould be conſidered as an aggreflor ? Caſes and 
gueſtions of this nature, however entertaining in other 
occaſions, haye no weightin circumſtances on which the 
fate of nations depend. Were they only to ſeek a redreſs 
when the ſavages had penetrated into their country, 

and the fury of the flames which had conſumed their 


ſettlements were only retarded by the blood of their 


wives and infants ? 
© The congreſs were ſenſible that they had now pro- 
ceeded fo far as would only be juſtified by the force 


ON 
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on thoſe they had to diſpute with. They had already 
drawn the ſword, and the appeal was made., It was 
now too late to turn back; and to waver was certain 
deſtruction. Their ſucceſi now depended upon vi- 
gorous meaſures, which could alone give ſanction to 
their reliſtance, and diſpoſe the goveramentof Great 
Britain to an accomodation upon lenient terms; with- 
out this they knew that they would not only 
7 loſe thoſe liberties for which they contended; but all 


their other privileges would be at the mercy of . 


jealous and provoked government. In ſucha ſitu- 
ation, their moderation in the inſtance of Canada 
they imagined would be but a poor plea fon cowpal- 
ſion or-indulgence. 

They were well informed of the ſtate of affairs i in 
Canada, and underſtood the temper of the people: 


This laſt gave them encouragement in the enterprize 


they were about to engage in. They knew that 
the French inhabitants, excepting the nobleſſe and 
clergy, were generally as much diſcontented at the 
ſetting aſide the Engliſh laws, and the introduction of 
the new ſyſtem of government, as the Britiſn ſettlers 
themſelves. It appeared exceeding probable that 
this new diſcontent co-operating with their rooted a- 
verſion which they had to their ancient, proud, and 


oppreſſive tyrants, the nobleſſe, or lords of the ma- 


nors, and the mortal dread which they had of being 


again reduced to their former ſtate of vaſſalage, would 


incline them to conſider the provincials rather as 
friends than invaders, and make them embrace ſo fa- 
vourable an opportunity of obtaining a ſhare of the 
common liberty, which they were contending for.— 


Though the Canadians were unacquainted with the 
nature of the controverſy, and very little intereſted i in 


it, 
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it, yet as itappeared to be for liberty, and American 
freedom, the name was pleafing, and likely to en- 
gage their attention. It was alſo in fayour of the 
colonies, of which Canada was a part. 
It Was determined not to loſe the opportunity af | 
' purſuing this. meaſure, while the Britiſh arms were 
weak, and ſhut up within the town of Boſton : this 
was conſidered as a proper time for attempting the 
reduction of the province of Canada. A body of New 
York militia and New England troops, and ſome o- 
chers, to the amount of 2000 men, under the com- 
mand of the Generals Schulyer and Montgomery, 
were appointed for this ſervice. Batteaux and flats 
boats were built at Ticonderago and Crown Point, to 
convey. the troops along Lake Champlain to the ri- 
ver Sorrel, which forms the entrance into Canada, 
and is.compoſed of the ſurplus waters of the Lakes, 
which it diſcharges into the river St. Laurence, and 
would afford an agreeable communication betwixt 
that river and the Lakes, were'it not on account of 
the rapidity in ſome parts that obſtructs the naviga- 
tion. The Sorrel runs a courſe of 69 miles, and falls 
s into the river St Laurence in latitude 46. 10. lon, 72. 
at 29. 
ena Montgomery, who was at Crown Point, 


1d had received intelligence, that a ſchooner of ſome 
8 conſiderable force, with other armed veſſels which 
ng lay at St. John's on the river Sorrel, were making 
1d ready to enter the Lake, and were intended to ob- 
a8 ſtruct the paſſage of the provincials. Upon receiving 
Fe this information, tho? he had not the half of the forces 
he that were intended for this exvedition, he proceeded 


— with thoſe, wich he had to the Ifle of Noix, which 


the. les in the entrance of the river, and took neceſſary 
in | meaſures 
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meaſures to guard againſt the paſſage of theſe veſ. 
ſels into the Lakes. General Schuyler, who was at 
that time chief in command; having arrived at Alba- 
ny, the two Generals publiſhed a declaration to en. 
courage and perſuade the Canadians to join them, 
and with this expectation marched on to the Fort of 

St. John, which lies only about twelve miles from 

the above-mentioned iſland. Having taken a view of 

the fort at ſome ſmall diſtance; they perceived ſigna. 

tures of ſtrong reſiſtance, which made them land at a 

conſiderable diſtance in a woody country, full of deep 

ſwamps, and interſected with creeks and waters. In 
this ſituation they were attacked by a confiderable 
body of Indians, who did not negle& to take hold of 
the advantages which the ſituation afforded them. 

Theſe two circumſtances concurring, namely, the ap- 

parent ſtrength of the fort, and the reſiſtance of the 

Indians, determined them to return to their former 

ſtation in the iſland, and to wait till the arrival of the 

artillery and reinforcements, which were expected. 

- Schuyler upon this returned to Albany, to con- 
clude a treaty with the Indians in theſe parts which 
he had been negociating for ſome time paſt; but be- 
ing thro? illneſs unable to return, the whole weight 
of the war fell upon General Montgomery. Ihis 
gentleman was molt eminently qualified for military 
ſervice 3 though perhaps this expedition required 
the utmoſt reach of all his abilities. His firſt meaſure 
was to detach from the fervice of General Carleton 
thoſe Indians who had joined them, and being 
ſtrengthened by the arrival of his reinforcements 

and artillery, he prepared to lay ſiege to the fort ot 

St. John. This fort was garriſoned by the greater 
part of the 7th and 26th regiments, being nearly K ſo 
2 | b the 
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the regular troops then in Canada; and was well pro- 


vided with ſtores, ammunition, and artille 

The parties of the provincials were ſpread over 
the adjacent country, and were every where well re- 
ceived by the Canadians, who. beſides joining them 


in great numbers, gave every poſſible affiltance, whe- 


ther in carrying on the ſiege; removing their artille- 
ry, or ſu pplying them with proviſions and neceſſaries. 
While matters were in this ſituation, the famous E- 
than Allan, who without any commiſhon from the 
congreſs had a principal ſhare in the original expedi- 
tion to the lakes, and the taking of the forts; and 
Who ſince, under the title of colonel, ſeems rather to 
have acted as one of the party, than as a perſon obe- 
dient to any regular command, had a mind to ſignal- 


ize himſelf, by ſurpriſing the town and garriſon of 


Montreal; ' He undertook this hazardous enterprize 
at the head of a ſmall party of provincials and Cana- 


dians, without the knowledge of the cotnmander in - 


chief; or the aſſiſtance which he might have procur- 
ed Rid ſome of the other detached parties. The 
event was unſucceſsful as the undertaking was raſh; 


The militia, ſupported by a few re gular troops under 


the command of ſome Engliſh officers met the adven- 


turer at ſome diſtance from the town; defeated his - 


troops; and took himſelf priſoner, with forty others; 
the reſt of his party eſcaped into the woods. Allen 
and his fellow priſoners were by the orders of Gene- 
ral Carleton loaded with chains. and in that condition 
ſent a- board a man of war to England. They were 


A 


however afterwards ſent back to America, for what | 


teaſon is not particularly affirmed. 
The progreſs of the ſie ge of St. John was for 
ſome time retarded for want of ammunition ſufficient 
= 4 5 252% " 
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for ſuch an operation. Of all which none were more 


neceſſary than powder and ball. The fort of $4, 
John's, which commands the entrance into Canada, 
could not be reduced without a ſuitable proviſion of 
this ſort. General Montgomery by a fortunate eyent 
Was delivered from this difficulty. A little fort called 
Chamble, lay deep in the country, and feemed cover- 
ed by St. John's. It was garriſoned by a ſmall de- 
1 of the ſeventh regiment, and was in a ſtate 
not ſit for enduring a ſiege. The General turned his 
attention firſt to this fort, and by puſhing forward a 
party joined by ſome Canadians, he ealily became 
maſter of the place. Here he found conſiderable 
ſtore, but the article of the greateſt conſequence was 

un · powder, which they were greatly diſtreſſed: for, 
and of which they took about 120 barrels.—— This 


acquiſition facilitated the ſiege of St. John's, which 


had been for ſome time in a great meaſure i interrupt- 


ed for want of ammunition. | 
- The garriſon. of St. John” s under the command of 


Major Preſton, amounted to between 6 and 700 


men, of which about five hundred were regulars, and 


the reſt Canadian volunteers. I hey endured the dif- 
ficulties- of a very hard ſiege, and ſuffering the hard- 


ſhips attending it, augmented by a ſcarcity of proyi- 
ſons, with unremitted ſteadfaſtneſs and reſolution.— 


, In the mean time General Carleton was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to raiſe ſufficient forces for its re- 
lief. Attempts were allo made by Colonel M*Clean 


for raiſing a Scotch regiment, under the title of Roy- 
al Highland Emigrants, to be compoſed of natiyes of 


that country, who had Jately arrived in America, and 


who in conſequence of the troubles had not obtained 


ſettlements. The colonel with theſe and ſome Cana - 


dian 8 7 
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dans, to the amount of a hundred men, was poſted 


near the junction of the Sorrel with the river St. 
Lawrence. General Carleton uſed his utmoſt dili- 
gence to effect a junction with Colonel M<Clean, and 
then to march to the relief of St. John's; but his pur- 
ſe was fruſtrated, and his deſign rendered abor- 
tire by the activity and rigilence of the provincials. 
Ale was attacked at IL. ongueil, in attempting to paſs 
over from the iſland of Montreal, by a party of pro- 
vincials, who eaſily repulſed the Canadians, and fru- 
ſtrated his whole deſign. Another party had puſhed 
M*Clean towards the mouth of the Sorrel, where 
the Canadians having received advice of the Gover=- 
nor's defeat, immediately abandoned him to a man, 
and he was under the neceſſity of making the bet: of 
his way to Quebec with his Royal Scotch Emigrants. 
— The provincials on this occaſion were extremely ac- 


dive, and took every opportunity that might be 


thought neceflary to crown this expedition with ſue- 
cels ; their contrivances, and their attempts to exe- 
cute them, were equally ſurpriſing. Upon +.*Cleans 
retreat to Quebec, the party who had reduced him 
to that neceſlity, immediately erected batteries on a 
point of land at the junction of the Sorrel with the 
river St. Laurence, with a deſign to prevent a num- 
ber of armed veſſels which General Carleton had at 
Montreal, from eſcaping down the river. They alſo 


conſtructed armed rafts, and flowing batteries for the 


fame purpoſe, Theſe meaſures effectually prevent- 
ed the paſſage of General Carleton's armament to 
Quebec, which were not only defeated in ſeveral at- 
tempts, but purſued, attacked, and driven from their 
anchor up the river by the provincials ; ; fo that as 
General Montgomery approached Montreal immedi- 

ately 
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ately after the ſurrender of St, John's, the gover. 
nor's ſituation, whether in town or a-board the vel. 

ſels, became dangerous and critical. General Carle. 

ton on this occaſion needed all his military ſagacity 
and fortitude; his condition was truly critical and a- 

larming, for it appeared ſcarcely poſſible that he cou d 

eſcape the ſtriẽt watch of a people whoſe intereſt 
depended ſo much in the ruin of ſo i inveterate an ene · 
my. 

This danger was increaſed by the arrival of Gene- 
ral Montgomery at Montreal, where a capitulation - 
was propofed by the principal French and Eng Üiſh in- 
babitants, including a ſort of general treaty, which 
Montgomery refuſed, as they were in no ſtate of de- 
fence to entitle them to a capitulation, and were on 
their fide unable to fulfil the conditions. He howe- 
yer ſent them a written anſwer, i in which he declar ed 
that the continental army baving a generous diſdain 
of every a& of oppreſſion, and violence, and having 
come for the expreſs purpoſe of giving them liberty 
and ſecurity he therefore engaged his honour 0 
maintain in the peaceable poſſeſſion of their property 

of every kind, the individuals and religious communi- 
ties of the city of Montreal. He alſo engaged for 
the maintenance of all the inhabitants in the free ex · 
erciſe of their religion, and expreſſed his hopes, that 
the ciyil and religious rights of all the Canadians . 
would be eſtabliſhed upon the moſt permanent foot- | 
ing by a provincial congreſs. He promiſed that courts 
of juſtice ſhould be ſpeedily eſtabliſhed upon the moſt 
. liberal plan, conformable to the Britiſh conſtitution; 
and he in general complied with other articles, ſo far 
as they were in his power, and conſiſtent to him to 
grant. This ſecurity being given to the people, bis 
: troops 
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troops took 0 of the town upon the thirteenth . 
of November. | 

It was now that ſeaſon of the year when troops in- 
ſtead of marching to inveſt formal ſieges, uſually go 
into winter quarters; and in ſuch a climate as Canada 
this ſtep appeared more eſpecially neceſſary.— The 
ſnows here are generally deep and the frolts ſevere, 
that it is impoſlible for an army to carry along with 
them all thoſe implements of war, which are neceſlary 
for beſieging caſtles or ſtorming cities. It is even a 
talk beyond the ordinary efforts of nature, for troops 
to march in that ſeaſon of the year in ſuch a wild 
and uncultiyated country, where the woods are ſo ex- 

tenſive, the thickets almoſt impenetrable, and the 
ſwamps ſo numerous. It required an uncommon re- 
ſolution, as well as an extraordinary ſtrength of body, 
to endure the toil and fatigue that attended ſuch an 
expedition. — Nothing but an ardent inclination to 
ſupport the cauſe of liberty could have ſupported this 
ſmall army under the many diſadvantages that were in 
their way. The inhabitants of Canada muit have in 
general withed well to this enterpriſe, otherwiſe it 

was in their power to have cruſhed it in its firſt open- 
ing; tha? they did not enter heartily into it, yet it is 
manifeſt that they wiſhed it to ſucceed, rather than 

deſired it might fail of ſucceſs, 

Nothing now could afford che lighteſt hope of the 
preſervation of Canada, except the ſeaſon of the year; 
it was this which alone gave hope of its preſervation 
to government. It appears ſome what extraordinary 
that the provincials did not begin their operations 
ſooner in the ſummer ; for had they had three 
months of good weather before them, there was the 
greatelt reatIn to conclude that they would have be: 
| come 
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come maſters of all Canada. It has not yet been aſ.- 
certained whether this neglect happened thro? want 
of ability, or proceeded from difference in opinion 
in the managers of public affairs; it was however un- 
fortunate for their deſign of becoming maſters of Ca- 
nada, that they did not ſet out three months ſooner 
upon this expedition. As a balance to this diſadvan- 
tage, there were but few forces belonging to the go- 
vernment in Canada; and the taking of General 
Carleton, which ſeemed almoſt certain, would have 
rendered the reduction of Canada exceedingly eaſy.— 
A particular accident, which was fortunate for Ge- 
neral Carleton, determined this matter otherwiſe.— 
At that time all hopes of armed veſſels being able to 
get down the river were given up; and when Mont- 
gomery was preparing batteaux with light artillery 
at Montreal to attack them on that ſide, and force 
them down upon the batteries, means were ſucceſsful- 
. ly uſed to convey the Governor in a dark night in a 
boat with mufled paddles paſt the enemies guards and 
batteries, to Quebec, where ke arrived in ſafety.— 
This was a fortunate incident for government, but a 
moſt unlucky one for the provincial adventurers, who 
provided they had got the Governor into their pow- 
er, would have eaſily brought over all Canada to 
their views of liberty. 

But to return to the ſiege of St. John's, which was 
carried on with great vigour, and had been attended 
with better ſucceſs than rhe adventurers had reafon 
to expect, The works were advanced ncar the bo- 
dy of the fort, and all things prepared for a general 
aſſault. This would have probably been a very dan- 
gerous as well as a fruitleſs enterpriſe, conſidering 


the goodueſs of the troops within the fort, and the 
weaknels 
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weakneſs of the affailants. Major Preſton was a good 
officer, and his men were regular troops, and under- 
ſtood the military exerciſe to a great exactneſs he 
was determined to defend the fort to the laſt extrem- 
ity, which would have made the capture dear to the 
beſiegers. In this ſituation of affairs, on account of 
the ſucceſs at Longueil, accompanied with the priſon- 
ers arrived at the camp, upon which General Mont- 
gomery ſent a flag and a letter by one of them to Ma- 
Jor Preſton, wherein he ſigniſied his hopes that as all 
means of relief were cut off by the Governor's defeat, 
he would by a timely ſurrender of the fort, prevent 
the further effuſion, of blood, which a fruitleſs and 
obſtinate defence muſt neceſſarily occaſion—— This 
greatly ſtaggered the major's reſolution, and brought 
him to a parley, which had he been as well acquaint- 
ed with the ſlate of the country and his enemy's force, 
as he might have been, he would certainly have re- 
fuſed ; for as he had near 700 regular troops in the 
fort, well appointed and furniſhed with a ſuffſicient 
quantity of ammunition, he might have reſiſted the 
force of double the number of his own troops, eſpe- 
cially as the heſiegers were but raw and inexperienced, 
and not well appointed for carrying on a fiege. It 
appears to have been the general misfortune of the 
Britiſh Governors in America, andthe officers ſerving 
under them, that they were unacquainted with the. 
ſtate of the country, and the diſpoſition of the inhabi- 
tants. This muſt have preceeded either from want 
of capacity, pr from want of attention to their duty. 
I would have certainly been an eaſy matter for the 
ſer vants of government to have been acquainted with 
the whole proceedings of the inhabitants within the 
circle of their adminiſtration, and by that means have 
; " ; | | bad 
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had it in their power to have guarded againſt and 
prevented being ſurprized by any attack from the af- 
ſembling of the ſubjects. When government intend- 
ed to impoſe ſuch obnoxious laws upon the coloniſts, 
they ought firſt to have knowñ theit diſpofitions, and 

in caſe that they found them averfe to compliance, 


_ - have ſecured their obedience by ſuch found ſteps of 


Policy as would have anfwered their own intentions. 
To be ſurprized by their own fubjects, argued a real 


want of underſtanding of the difpofition. of the peo- 


ple, and a deficiency of political forecaſt with re- 


gard to the means of executing their ew laws. 


Both General Carleton and Major Preſton, onght to 


have informed themſelves of every ſtep that the colo- 


nies were taking, and to have acquainted government 
with the real ſituation of the country. Two things 
appear obvious in the hiſtory of the proceedings of 
government, that they either never intended to in- 
force their new laws, or that they were totally infa- 
tuated with regard to-the means of rendering them 
effectual ; for if they had ſtudied for an age to ex- 
Pole their own weakneſs, they could not have taken 
more effectual methods to have done it than thoſe 
they purſued, The troubles ia America have prin- 
cipally ariſen from either the ſelfiſhneſs or incapacity 
'of the Governors in thoſe parts, who either were 
conſtantly purſuing their own intereſts without mind- 
ing either rhe affairs of government or the people, 
or were perſons preferred to thoſe poſts by the inte- 
reſts of friends, without having a ſingle qualification 
for the office they were preferred to. It has long 
been a miſtaken opinion prevailing in the mother 
country, that ſuch as are not qualified for offices at 
home, may anſwer the ꝓurpoſe of colony adminiſtra- 
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tion; from this idea has the governments abroad in 
the colonies been ſupplied with both the weakeſt and 
the worſt of men. 
Major Preſton endeavoured to N a few days 
time in hopes of ſome relief; but this was refuſed, on 
account of the late neſs and ſeverity of the ſeaſon: he 
alſo endeavoured in ſettling the terms of capitulation, 
to obtain liberty for the garriſon to depart for Great 
Britain, which proved equally unſucceſsful, and they 
were obliged, after being allowed the honours of 
war, on account of their brave defence, to lay down 
their arms, and ſurrender themſelves priſoners — 
They were allowed their baggage and effects, the of- 
ficers to wear their ſwords, and their other arms to 
be preſerved for them till the troubles were at an end. 
—— General Montgomery in all tranſactions with the 
King's troops, writ, ſpoke, and behaved with that 
attention, regard, and politeneſs, to both private men 
and officers, which might be expected from a man 
of honour, and integrity, who found himſelf involv- 
ed in an unhappy quarrel with his friends and coun- 
trymen. Such behaviour was no more than what all 
who were perſonally acquainted with that officer, 
would always have expected of him. All the priſon» 
ers who were taken at this time, were ſent up the 
Lakes, by way of Ticonderago, to thoſe inland parts 
of the colonies, which were beſt adapted for their 
reception, and proviſion, The provincials found in 
this fort a conſiderable quantity of artillery and uſeful 
ſtores, neceſſary for carrying on the enterpriſe they . 
were now engaged in. The ſucceſs of this expedi- 
tion had hitherto proceeded beyond the moſt ſanguine 
hopes of the adventurers, aud their good fortune in 
what they had attempted puſhed them on to achiev- 
2 22 ments 
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ments altogether beydnd their ſtrength. Their ſuc. 
ceſs upon the Lakes ſeduced them into an opinion of 
reducing the city of Quebec to the obedience of the 
congreſs, and they ſeem to have both forgotten and 
_ deſpiſed the dangers and fatigues of an inclement ſea. 
fon, thro? the hopes of finiſhing with glory fo import- 
ant an enterpriſe. The provincials had now the 
whole command of the lakes. General Preſcot had 
been obliged to enter. into a capitulation with them, 
by which the whole of the river's naval force, conſiſt. 
ing of eleven armed veſſels, was furrendered into 
their hands. General Preſcot, with ſeveral officers, | 
and ſome gentlemen of the civil department, Canadi- 
an volunteers, with 120 Englith ſoldiers, all of whom 
had taken refuge on board the veſſels upon the ap- 
proach of General Montgomery. were made priſon- 
ers of war. Tho? the rapid ſucceſs of Montgomery 
was not at that time blazoned with miniſterial figures | 
of embelliſhment in the Gazette, yet there has no- 
thing during the courſe of this unfortunate war been 
carried on with more addrefs, and ſupported with 
greater energy, than this enterpriſe. The humanity 
of the commander, and rhe regularity of the troops, 
would have done honour to the moſt legal military 
corps, and their fortitude in combating dangers and 
fatigues ſets them forth in a point of view which he- 
Toes need not be aſhamed of. Feats of a much infe- 
rior nature have been in our government accounts 
extolled with the higheſt ſtrains of hyperbole, while 
the epithets of cowardice and rebellion have been gl- 
ven this bold and daring expedition. It is not the 
province of a hiſtorian to determine what is rebelli- 
on ; this muſt be left to the judgment of after ages, 


who will determine with more impartiality than the 
preſent 
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preſent concerning the character of American reſiſt. 
ance. There have been ſome grand rebellions in 
times paſſed recorded in the Engliſh hiſtory, which 
have changed their names in thoſe of Revolu- 
tions, and are now adorned with the epithet glorious, 
which according to the principles now in vogue a- 
mong courtiers, would have been ſtigmatized with the 
name rebellion had they been unſuceeſsful. lt is 
time that muſt declare which of the two this American 
reſiſtance belongs to.—— Perhaps an hundred years 
hence what we account rebellion, will in the hiſtory 
of America be eclept @ Revolution. Shall it prove in 
the end unſucceſsful, it mult continue in the language 
and ſtile of ſtate politicians, a grand rebellion. 

While Montgomery and his troops were carrying 
vn the war in upper Canada, from New York by the 
old beaten courſe of the Lakes, an expedition, diſtin. 
guiſhed by its novely, ſpirit of enterpriſe, the difficul- 
ties that oppoſed it, and the conſtancy maintained in 
its execution, was undertaken directly againſt the 
lower part of the province of Quebec, from the New 
England fide, by a route that had hitherto been un- 
explored, and conſidered as impracticable. About 
the midit of September, Colonel Arnold, at the head 
of two regiments, conſiſting of about 1100 men, 
marched from the camp near Boſton to Newport ar 
the mouth of the river Merrrimack, where veſſels 
were ready to carry them to the mouth of the river 
Kennebee, in Newhampſhire, a voyage of about forty 
leagues. Upon the twenty-ſecond of the fame month, 
they embarked their ſtores and troops at Gardiner's 
Town, on the Kennebec; and proceeded with great 
difficulty up that river. The Kennebec has a rapid 
ſtream, and its bottom and ſhores on many places are 
| rocky, 
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rocky, the navigation is continually interrupted by falls, 
and the carrying places are exceedingly difficult 
In this paſſage the battaux were frequently filled with 
water, and overſet, in conſequence of which a part of 
their arme, ammunition, and proviſions, were ſome- 
times loſt, Beſides the labour of loading and reload- 
ing at the carrying places, they were obliged to car- 
ry the boats upon their ſhoulders. The great carry. 


ing place was abont twelve miles a croſs, which was 


attended with much labour and fatigue.” Thar part 


of the detachment which was employed in managing 


the batteaux, marched along the banks of the river, 
and the boats and men being diſpoſed in three divi- 
fions, each diviſion encamped together every night. — 

The march by land was not more eligible than the 

paſſage by water. They had thick woods, deep 
fwamps, difficult mountains and precipices, alternate- 

ly to encounter, and were upon occaſions obliged to 

cut their way through the thickers for miles together. 

At the carrying places they were obliged to travcrie 

the ſame ground rwice over heavy loaded. From all 

theſe impediments their progreſs was of courſe very 

flow, travelling in general only from four or five to 

nine or ten miles a day. The eonſtant and ſevere fa- 

tigue cauſed many of them to fall fick, which added 

to their hardſhips ;—and provifions grew art laſt ſo 
fcarce, that fome of the men eat their dogs, and what- 

ever elſe of any kind could be converted into food. 

When they arrived at the head of the Kennebec, 

which is upwards of an hundred and fifty miles from 
Gardiner's Fown, and according to their way of tra- 
yelling muſt have been much more, they ſent back 


their ſick, and one of the colonels took that oppor- 


tunity of returning with his whole diviſion, under the 
| | h pretence 
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pretence of the ſcarcity of proviſions. This was done 
without the conſent of the commander in chief, who 
had marched forward to explore the way. By this 
deſertion, and the ſick that were returned, Arnold's 
detachment was reduced about one-third from its o- 
riginal number. They however proceeded with their 
uſual conflancy, and having croſſed the heights of land 
which are ridges of mountains that extend quite thro? 
the continent called heights they atlaſt arrived at the 
head of river Chandiece, which runs thro* Canada, 
and falls into the river St. Lawrence near Quebec.— | 
This ridge of little hills ſeems to be the middle of the 
continent in thoſe parts; for as ſoon as you come to 
the top of the heights, the river runs towards north, 
as they do on this ſide towards the fouth. This little 
army had itill a great way to march, though the great- 
eſt hardſhips were now over; they were now arrived 
at the inhabited part of Canada, where they found 
proviſions.” On the third day of November, an ad- 
vanced party returned with proviſions, and they ſoon 
after came to an houſe, which was the firlt they had. 
ſeen for rhirty-one days, having ſpent the whole time 
in traverſing an hideous wilderneſs, without ever ſee- 
ing an human face, except thoſe of their own party. 
Their march from the mouth of the Kennebec, was 
' almoſt ſtreight north where they were approaching 
nearer to the pole every ſtage, and encountering a 
fevere winter in a cold climate. They had from their 
taking ſhip at Boſton, in the middle of September tra- 
velled 365 miles directly north, ſuppoſing they had 
travelled ina direct line, —but couſtdering the many 
turnings and windings in their journey, it may well 
be ſuppoſed that they marched near double that num- 
ber of miles. | 
| The 
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The Canadians received them with the ſame good will 
that Montgomery and his corps were received in the 
neighbourhood of Montreal; they ſupplied them li. 
berally with all ſorts of proviſions and neceſſaries, and 
rendered them every other aſſiſtance in their power. 
Arnold publiſhed immediately an addreſs to the peo- 
ple ſigned by General Waſhington, of the ſame na- 
ture with that which had been iſſued before by Ge- 
neral Shuyler, and Montgomery. They were invited 
to join with the other colonies in an indiſſoluble uni- 
on, and to range themſelves under the ſtandard of li- 
berty. They were informed in this addreſs that the 
armament was not ſent into the province to plunder, 
but to protect and animate them; — that they them - 
felves were injoined to act, and to conſider themſeves 
as in the country of their beſt friends; that they were 
therefore requeſted not to deſert their habitations, 
nor to fly from their friends, but to provide them with 
ſuch ſapplies as their country afforded ; and he pled- 
ged himſelf for their fafety and ſecurity, as well as for 
an ample and ſatis factory compenſation. The recep- 
tion which theſe adventurers met with from the Ca- 
nadians, ſnews plainly that the Engliſh governors and 
new. laws were not popular nor acceptable among 
them; that provided the ſcale ſhould have preponde- 
rated in favour of the coloniſts, they would not have 
been averſe to join the aſſociation. This is very un- 
like the ſubſtance of the perition that was ſent from 
Canada to obtain an eſtabliſnment of the French laws, 
and a repeal of the Engliſh trials by juries. 

The city of Quebec was at this time in a ſtate of 
great weaknefs, as well as internal diſcontent and dif- 
order. The Britiſh merchants and inhabirants had 
deen for a long time much diſguſted and diſſatisfied. 

| | They 
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They had oppoſed the Quebec act, and ſent petitions 
to England upon that ſubject, which had been griev- 
ouſly reſented by their own government, and from 
that period they ſaid they had been not only lighted 
and treated with indifference, but even regarded with 
an apparent eye of diftruſt and ſuſpicion. They com- 
plained that as the great political object in that coun- 
try was to attach the native Canadians inviolably to 
government, ſo the French nobleſſe and civil officers 
became, except the Britiſh military, the only favour- 
ites, and theſe having acquired the manners and affec- 
tion of all other courtiers and favourites, ſuffered no 
occaſion to paſs af inſulting the Engliſh as malcon- 
tents, with the violence of their zeal and the outrage- 
ouſneſs of their loyalty. They repreſented that theſe 
new courtiers induſtriouſly brought in queltions up- 
on public affairs and diſcourſes upon goyernment in 
their company, and then canſtrued that freedom 
which the native Engliſh had derived from nature 
and habit, as well from the preſent diſcontent, 
as proceeding from ill deſign and diſaffetion.—— 
Their complaints upon this head appear to haye had 
a real foundation, and it is a proof how little they 
were either truſted or regarded; that when the troops 
were ſent off to Montreal and the Sorrel, to oppoſe 
the other coloniſts, notwithſtanding the very alarming 
ſtate of public affairs, and that that city, together with 
the property which they poſſeſſed in it, were left expoſ- 
ed without a garriſon „yet when they applied for leave 
to be embodied as a militia for its defence, ſo far 
' were government from complying with their requeſt, 
that they eyen did not judge them worthy of an 
anſwer. There ſeems to have been an uniformity to 
the meaſures of government in all parts of the em- 


pire, 
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pire, in diſobliging and offending all ſuch as either 
whiſpered or hinted their regaad to liberty and the 
conſtitution. _. Ihe nobleſſe and che popiſh clergy, 
theſe dupes totyranny and faves to princes, were now 
decome the favourites of the Britiſh government. be- 
cauſe they were known to be friends to arbitrary 
power, and enemies to the common rights of the 
people. The policy of our court in this prediliction 
to creatures of its own principles, was far from an. 
{wering the ends which it had in view; the deſigns 
of the minilfry were eyen perceived and diſapproved + 
by the meaneſt French peaſant in Canada. Nature, 
notwithſtanding all its corruptions, diſpoſes mankind 
to love and purſue liberty, as ſoon as they perceive 
it, through all the ranks and degrees of ſociety ; and 
it requires a very deep draught of corruption fo to 
intoxicate the mind as to make men love ſlavery and 
and oppreſhon, when they know that it is their right 
to be free. Penſioned caſuiſts, and ſuch as for the 
fake of luſt or worldly intereſt, have given up conſci- 
ence, and have loſt the feelings of the moral ſenſe, 
may. varniſh the rights of ſovereigns, and the power 
of princes with all the fine colourings of ſophiſtry and 
deccit, and dignify tyranny and oppreſſion in the hands 
of monarchs, with the divine epithets of the powers 
that be, or the ordinance of God: but common ſenſe 
will teach eyery unprejudiced ſubject, that there can 
be no powers or ordinances derived from divine au- 
thority that authoriſes a few to gratify their own paſ- 
ſions or appetites, at the expence of the common 
weal of ſociety. What on all occaſions would deter- 
mine the truth of this point, would be, for the diſpu- 
tants to change ſituations, and the friends of arbitrary 
power to become ſubject to it in the hands of ſy 
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A very ſhort trial would i ſoon alter their ſentiments,— 
If the Deity had ever intended a certain form of go- 
vernment to have been univerſally adopted; he would 
have certainly pointed it out in ſuch a manner as it 
could not have been miſtaken, and given infallible. 
marks of the perſons who were to ſuperintend it.— 

But as this is not the caſe, we have no other me- 
thod of judging concerning governments, but that of 
their anſwering the end of common weal. When 
they anſwel this end, they are from heaven; but 
when they deſtroy ir, they proceed from another 
ſource. 

When Arnold arrived at Quebec, the _johebiteits 
were in a wayering fituation ; the Engliſh ſubjects 
were diſguſted, and the French were not to be truſts. 
ed with the defence of the city. There. were ho 
troops of any ſort in the place till M Clean's new raiſ-· 
ed emigants arrived from the Sorrel. Some marines, 
whom the Governor had ſent for from-Boſton, were 
refuſed by a naval council of war, on account of the 
lateneſs of rhe ſeaſon, and the danger of navigation. 
The militia had been lately embodied by the Lieute- 
nant-governor, and this was the condition of Quebec 
when Arnold arrived with his party, and appeared at 
Fort Levi, oppoſite to the town. The river was for- 
tunately between them, and the boats ſecured, other- 
wiſe itappeared highly probable that they would have 
become maſters ofit in the firſt ſurpriſe and confuſion. 
This defect in a few days was ſupplied by the alacrity 
of the Canadians, who ſupplied them with canoes, 

and they effected their paſſage in a dark night, not- 

withſtanding the vigilance of the armed veſſels and fri- 

gates of war in the river. The critical moment was 
now over, and the inhabitants began to think of 
4 A ' ſecuring. 
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ſecuring their property ; the diſcontented, both Eng. 

tiſh and Canadians, when the danger preſſed = 
united for their common defence. Had the city been 
taken by ſurpriſe, it is. highly probable that the mal. 
contents would Rave joined the conquerors ; but as it 
was now doubrful whether they ſhould, focroed in 
their enterpriſe, theyconſidered it as the wiſeſt courſe 
to hold with thofe who had the poſſeſſion. The in- 
habitants were embodied and armed, and. the ſailors 
landed from the ſhips to attend the batteries and ſerve 
the guns. The beſieged were conſiderably ſuperior 
in number to the beſiegers, and Arnold 22885 no artil- 
le 

Ii It is probable that Arnold Jepended upon the dis- 
affection of the inhabitants, which in caſe he had been 
able to have taken the town by ſurpriſe, might have. 
been of ſervice to his undertaking ; but being diſap-. 
pointed in this yiew, there was nothing that remained 
Practicable for him but intercepting the roads, and 
cutting off the ſupplies till Montgomery ſhould: arrive. 
He made a ſhew for fome days upon the heights near 
the town, and ſent two flags. to ſummon the inhabi- 
rants, but they were fired at and no meſſage admitted. 
pon which he withdrew his detachment into quar- 
ters of refreſhment. Conſidering their long and wea- 
riſome march, it muſt be ſuppoſed. that they were 
im much need of ſome reſt and refreſhment: but when. 
we reflect upon their preſent "ſituation, it muſt ſuggeſt. 
that their reſt would be far from being very refreſn - 
ing. 

After Montgomery had received large ſupplies of 
all neceſſaries for his men at Montreal, and clothed 
and refreſhed his little army, he ſet forward to Que - 
bene? Tho woe oc were "greatly on. his fide ws 
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this time, his ſituation was far from being agreeable. 
Continual difficulties, and encreaſing hardſhips attend» 
ed him that nothing leſs could have ſurmounted than 
his own enterpriſing genius. The difficulty of go- 
verning an army compoſed . wholly af new ſoldiers, 
and theſe led directly from their civil employments-to 
the field, even ſuppoſing them raiſed ãn old countries, 
and where ſubordination is the moſt perfectly eſta- 
bliſhed, will be conceived by thoſe. ho are the leaſt 
converſant in military affairs. Montgomery's troops 
were compoſed of men the moſt unaccuſtomed, aud 
who from principles and habit, and manner of life, 
were the moſt averſe to our ideas of military ſubordi- 
nation, of any people whatſoever. I cannot howe- 
ver agree with thoſe who. affirm, that they are a peo- 
ple from habit and principle, and manner of life the 
moſt averſe to every idea of ſubordination, of any ei- 
vilized people in the world. This certainly is not 
the caſe, for they then did and have ſince volun - 
tarily ſubmitted to all the rules of military order and 
diſcipline. Had not the army which followed Mont- 
gomery been influenced with ſome more powerful 
principle than it was poſſible for his genius to inſpire 
them with, they would never haxe endured the fa- 
tigues, undergone the hardſhips, and encountered 
the dangers which they voluntarily went through. 
It was the ſpirit of liberty, the animating influence of 
freedom, and love of independency of à government 
which they conceived tended to enſlave them, that 
operated more powerfully than the genius of Mont- 
gomery. It can eaſily be conceived that as they join- 
ed Montgomery freely and yoluntarily, and knew the 
nature of the expedition they were going upon, that, 
they had reſolyed to undergo the dangers and __ | 
Ra Mips 
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ſhips which attended i it, in hopes of promoting the 
great end which the coloniſts had in view, When 
military men ſerve from principle, and are actuated by 
conſcience, there will be little need for that ſeyere 
diſcipline which is neceſſary to be praftiſed among 
thoſe that are either forced into the ſervice, or enter 
into it from principles of idleneſs, love of plunder, or 
other ſimilar baſe principles. The Roman ſoldiers in 
the time of the common wealth, while virtue was pre- 
dominent in the empire, without force or conſtraint, 
ſerved their country, and maintained good decipline 
from mutual choice: the ſoldiers who, were free 
Romans, and had an intereſt in the happineſs of their 
country, as well as the officers, endured hardſhips 
and encountered dangers, not from force, but be · 
cauſe. they conſidered themſelves members of the 
common wealth, and mutual ſharers of the honours 
and privileges which they were fighting for, with the 
greateſt ſenators of Rome. The provincial troops 
did not follow Montgomery to Canada for the ſake of 
plunder or from any wanton defire of laying waſte the 
country, but to prevent goyernment from making uſe 
of the forces in that quarter, in diſtreſſing the back 
ſettlements of the New England provinces,; they had 
therefore determined with rhemſelyes before theic 
ſetting out, to obſerve a ſtrict diſcipline as true f riends 

of liberty, ayoiding all licentiouſneſs and diſorders. 5 
General Carleton arrived at Quebec near about 
the time that Arnold's detachment᷑ had retired from. 
its neighbourhood, and immediately took ſuch mea - 
ſures for its defence, as were ſuitable to that charac- 
ter, which he had ſuſtained as a military officer. le. 
ſirſt obliged all thoſe with their families to leave the 
ig who refuſed to take up arms in its defence.—. | 
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The garriſon, including all orders who did duty, con- 
ſited of about 1 50 men, a number totally unequal 
to the defence of ſuchextenſive works: provided they 
had been attacked by a powerful force ſupported 
with things neceſſary for .a ſiege. Ihe beſiegers 
were not more numerous than the beſieged, and were 
but ill appointed for ſuch an ardous undertaking — 
their artillery was too light and trifling to demoliſh 
ſuch | works as defended Quebec. Nothing could 
have rendered their ſucceſs probable, except a divi- 
ſion among the inhabitants of the town, or A ſudden 
attack to have thrown them into confuſion. 

The troops in the town, except one company of 
the 7th regiment, which had eſcaped being taken, and 
were principally recruits, were only a new raiſed mi - 
litia, unacquainted with, and ſcarcely trained to any: 
form of military diſcipline z ſo chat the troops on both 
ſides might have been conſidered as nearly equal in 
their characters. The principal defence of the town 
reſted in ſome marines and about 450 ſeamen, be- 
longing to the King's frigates and the merchant ſhips 
that wintered in the harbour. Theſe being accuſ- 
romed to the management of the great guns, and the 
ready'manzuyres of that fort of exerciſe were the 
real ſtrength of the garriſon. There was however a 
great difference in the intrepidity of both the troops 
and officers of the parties; the towns men were not 
all well affected to che Governor; for though they 
had through neceſſity taken up arms for fear of ſome 
ill confequences, or becauſe they thought it impoſſi- 
ble for the provincials to take the town, yet in their 
hearts they wiſhed well to their cauſe, and would not 
have been ill pleaſed if they had ſucceded. The o- 
ther had marched with the ſtrongeſt reſolution io ful- 
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gl the end for which they were ſent, and were in ge- 
neral of an intrepid and daring diſpoſition. 
Montgomery, having left fome troops in Montreal 
400 the forts, and fent detachments into the different 
parts of the province to encourage the Canadians, ag 
well as to forward ſupplies of proviſions and neceſſa- 
ries, puſhed on with as many men as could be ſpared, 
and ſuch artillery” as he could procure, to join Ar- 
nold. Their march was in winter, through bad roads, 
in a ſevere climate, beneath the fall of the firſt ſnows, 
and therefore made under great hardſhips; which 
they however encormrtered with equal reſolution, and 
arrived with incredible expedition at Que bec. 
It was upon the twenty fifth day of December 
When Montgomery appeared before the town, when 
he wrote a letter to the Governor, magnifying his 
own ſtrength, ſtating the weakneſs of the garriſon, 
ſhewing the impoſſibility ofrelief, and recommending an 
immediate ſurrender, to avoid the conſequences 
which muſt attend a ſtorm, from viftorious troops ir- 
ritated with the injurious treatment which they had 
in various inſtances received at their hand. The flag. 
which carried this letter was fired at, as well as every 
other which was fent, ſo that all communication was 
totally forbidden between the beſiegers and the inha- 
bitants, by the Governor. Notwithſtanding of this 
ſtri& guard, Montgomery found other means to con- 
vey 4 letter of the fame nature and import into the 
town; but this Had no effect upon the Goxernor, who 
reibe firm and inflexible, i in ſpite of all threaten- 
_ ings. It appears ſome what of a ftrange adventure in 
Montgomery, to inveſt a fortified place with a num 
ber of troops not ſuperior to thoſe that defended it, 
eicher in quantity or quality. His only proſpec of 
. ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs feems to have depended upon the effect 
which his warlike preparations and the violence of 
his attack might have upon the inhabitants of the 
town, who being haſtily embodied were but a very 
motley garriſon; or incaſe he ſnould fail in an affault, 
to weary them out with continued and falfe alarms.— 
He accordingly commenced a bombardment with five 
ſmall mortars, which continued for ſome days, and 
might have been ſuppoſ:d to have ſtruck terror into 
the minds of the people, and to have intimidated the 
town into a ſurrender; but the intrepidity of the 
Governor, ſupported! by the bravery of the: general 
officers, as the activity of che ſeamen and marines, | 
prevent this effect. The garriſon in general behaved 
with great brayery, and nobly followed the example 
of their officers; and endured. incommodities, wants 
and diſtrefles incident to ſo long a hege,” with wonder- 
ful ſteadfaſtneſs and ceſolutio 

General Montgomery in a few days dented A fix 
gun battery, about 200 yards diſtance from the walls. 
bur his metal was too light- to produce any confider- 
able effect. The walls of Quebec were not ſo eaſily 
battered” down. as to give way to ſuch a feeble force 
as that of a few ſmall pieces, more adapted to the 
field than fitted for a ſiege. Meanwhile the foow lay 
deep upon the ground, and ſuch was the ſeverity of 
the climate, that human nature ſeemed incapable of 
withſtanding its force in the open field. ——— Ihe 
hardſhips of the provincials, both ariſing from che ſea- 
ſon and the ſmallneſs of their numbers, ſeemed inere · 
dible, and could only be endured through an enthuſi- 
aſtic adherence to their cauſe, aad the affectionate e- 
ſteem they had for their general, who bore fatigue and 
encountered danger equally with themſelves. This 
cn 
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ſtancy was e to fail provided the evil ſhould en- 
creaſe or continue too long, humat nature muſt have 
yielded to diſſiculties which were totally unſupport- 
able in their then ſituation. An excuſe for relin. 
quiſhing chis project was ſoon likely to happen, as the 
time was near expired for which every man of the 
ſoldiers had been liſted; and it was moſt Hkely that 
the feelings of nature, and the future proſpect of dan- 
ger, would prevail over their enchuſraſm, ard make 
them take the advantage af the opportunity of te- 
turning home according to their agreement. This 
would have totally broke up Montzomery's little ar- 
my. The Ne Vork troops felt the ſeverity of thecli- 
mate, ind did notſhe w ſo muc l ſteadineſs and perſere- 
rence; as the hardy New Englandmen who had tra- 
verſed the deſart with Arnold.” Theſe ſhewed an a- 
mazing conſtancy and intrepidity. Montgomery in 
theſe cireumſtances found that ſomething deciſive be · 
hoved immediately to be done, otherwiſe tlie benefit 
of his paſt ſucceſs und labour; would be i à great 
meaſure loſt to the cauſe he ws engaged in, and his fame 
and reputation, which now ſhone with the greateſt 
luſtre, would be dimmed; if not totally obſcured. He 
knew that the Americaus depended greatly upon his 
conduct and valour, and would conſider Quebec ag 
good as taken as ſoon as they heard that he was ar- 
rived before it and rhatthe higher their expectations 
were raiſes; the more grievous the diſappointment 
would be to them, in caſe the undertaking was fru- 
ſtrated - Their confidence of ſucceſs was founded 
upon the high opinion Which they held of his cou - 
rage and ability. : to forfeit that 5 Was to him 
the worſt of all poflible conſequences. To ſtorm the 
ny in an army not ſuperior to the garriſon which 
- Yo085.003 defended 
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defended | it, conſidering alſo the thut ſtrength of 
the place which in the common wey of ſpeaking Was 
reckoned impregnable, was a deſperate undertaking. 
But perſons who haye their minds poſſeſſed with the 
romantic ideas of honour in war, ſeldom eſtimate dan- 
ger by the ſtrict rules of prudence; but provided 
the honours in view be great, ſeldom attend minute- 
y to the dangers which lye in the way of the öbject. 
jn the hiſtory of military achievements in all ages we 
find that the ſucceſs of great attempts haye depended 
upon a noble contempt of forms and ordinary calcu- 
Jations. Providence, in contempt of human pride; 
ever was, and ever will be, the great arbiter in war. 
Montgomery depending much upon fortune, and al- 
ſo upon the nature and diſpoſition of the garriſon, 
determined on a deſperate attempt to 8 the PRDE 
by ſcaling e 
As in the moſt perfect ſociety upon bann there 
have been found traitors, ſo in this army of provinci- 
als there were ſome who betrayed the purpoſes of 
the General to the parriſon of Quebec. Some de- 
erters, either through deſign, or to make their peace 
with the Governor, informed the beſieged of the de- 
gn of the General. This he was fortunate enough 
to perceive, from the motions of the townſmen, who 
had nor only | been informed of his deſign in general, 
but of the particular manner of carrying it into exe- 
cution. This unfortunate circumſtance diſconterted 
his whole Plan, and made him change his diſpoſitions} 
which had a conſiderable influence op the ſucceeding 
- events. Had he ſucceeded in his firſt ſcheme, and 
made good a lodgment in the city in any part that 
was ungüarded, there would have been a ſevere 


juggle for the poſſeſſion of it, and it is not impro- 
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hal "ON Quebec would have been taken, notwilk⸗ 
landing the xigilence and activity of the Governor. 
Montgomery being fruſtrated in his plan of operation, 
proceeded to attack the town according to a new 
plan. Upon the laſt day of the year 1575, and un- 
der the cover of a violent ftorm of ſnow, he proceed- 
ed to this ardous attempt. Havi diſpoſed his little 
HH into . four diviſions, . of which two carried on 
falſe attacks againſt the upper town, whilſt himſelf 
and Arnold conducted two real ones 2gainſt oppoſite 
parts of the tawer.' By this means the alarm was 
general, in both towns, and might have diſconcerted' 
the moſt experienced troops. From the ſide of the 
of che river St. Lawrence, and round to the Baſon, 
every. part ſeemed equally threatened, and equally in 
danger. f 
About five o'clock, eee at che head af 
.the. New York trgops, advanced againſt the lower 
tOWN,,at a place called Aunce de Mere under Cape 
Diamond: but for lame difficulties which had i inter- 
vened in his approach, the ſignal for engaging had 
been given, and the garriſon alarmed before he could 
reach the place. He notwithſtanding preſſed on in a 
narro file upon a ſcanty path, with a precipice to 
che gixer on one ſide, and an hanging above him which 
in a, manner projected over him. Having ſeized and 
paſſed the firſt barrier, accompanied by a few of his 
-braveſt of men and officers, he marched boldly at the 
head of liis derachment to attack the ſecond. This 
was much ſtronger than the firſt, and had ſeveral can- 
non loaded with grape ſhot. Bom this much execu- 
tion was done upon the aſſailants; both the cannon 
and muſketry were well directed, and from this bar- 
rier or battery Montgomery Was killed, and en 
its 
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his military career; he fell together with his Aid- de 
eamp, and.ſeyeral dkeers'; and the moſt of thoſe that 
were near his perſon lay dead upon the ſpot. Upon 
the fall of Montgomery, the command devolved up- 
on one Campbell, who retired immediately, without 
making any further attempt to proceed. Alt was 
thought by the coloniſts that Campbell yielded too 
eaſily to the firſt impreſſion, and that had he continu- 
ed the attack as reſolutely as Montgomery began it, 
as they were now cloſe at the battery, and might 
have raken it with little loſs, that the town would 
have fallen into their hands. For as Arnold was 
gaining ground in that quarter which he attacked, 
had Campbell puſhed the attack as he might have 
done, it would have prevented the Governor from em- 
ploying the forces in that part of the town againſt 
Arnold's divihon, which were already victorious, and 
would haye diltracted the townſmen, that they would 
not have had time to had paid attention to the pro- 
preſs of the other diviſion of the provincials: 
While things were carried on this quarter as has 
been mentioned, Arnold was not idle in puſhing mat- 
ters as far as he could in the department aſſigned 
to him. With an intrepidity that would have done 
honour to the moſt veteran troops, this diviſion at- 
racked that part of the town called the Saut, at Mate- 
lot, and having penetrated through St Roques, they 
attacked a well defended battery, which they carried 
after an hour's ſharp engagement with confiderable 
lols. It was here that their commander was wound- 
ed, his leg was ſhattered by a ſhot, and they were o- 
bliged to carry him to the camp; but theſe troops 
{id nor retreat haſtily upon the departure of the com- 
mander, as the New York detachifienit did; his place 
| | Wa 
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was: Canes * other ers, who with no leſs in- 
trepidity carried on the attack, and the men ſhewed 
2 reſolution on that occaſion equal to the oldeſt and 
moſt regular forces. They were as yet ignorant of 
- Montgomery's mis fortune, and were ſo far from being 
dejected with their on, that they puſhed on with 
greater vigour, and made themſelves maſters of ano- 
ther battery. Had all the provincial troops on this 
_ occaſion been equal to.thoſe of New England, not- 

. _ withſtanding all the misfortunes they ſuſtained by the 
loſs of cheir general officers, they would certainly 
aye, taken the town that very day. The New York 
. farces cegtainly behaved but ill in precipitately re- 
treating upon the deatli of their General, for had 
they continued to have made a diverſion in that part 
of che towu where they were appointed to ſerve, they 
would have preyented the garriſon from attacking 
Arnold's party in the rear, which would have been 

of great gonſequence. 

Upon Campbell's retreat, the garriſon had now time 
to turn thei: whole attention to Arnold's diviſion, and 
perceived they had now an occaſion offered of cutting 
their retreat off. The ſituation of the affailants was 
now ſuch that in attempting a retreat, they had to 
paſs a conſiderable, way within fifty yards of the 
walls, expoſed to the whole fire of the garriſon. And 
what rendered their fate ineveitable was, a conſidera- 
ble detachment with ſeveral field. pieces iſſued thro'.. 
a gate which commanded that paſſage, and attacked 
idem furiouſly in the rear, while they were already 
fully employed in every, other part, by the troops 
which poured upon them in eve other quarter. In 
theſe deſperate circumſtances, without a poſhbility of 
kee attacked on all hides, and under every diſad- 
vantage 
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vantage of ground, as well as numbers, they obſli- 
nately defended themſelves for three hours, and at 
laſt ſurrendered priſoners of war. A greater inſtance 
of bravery has not been exhibited by any veteran 
troops on almoſt any occaſion, and provided they had 
not been under the predicament of rebellion, would 
have had the honour of being extolled as the greateſt 
heroes in the Gazette. The Governor treated the 
priſoners with great humanity, and it was thought a 
thing more extraordinary that he puſued ſuch lene- 
tive meaſures, ſeeing he had been long habituated to 
the ſeverity of a military life. This obſeryation ſug- 
geſts an idea in no wiſe friendly to thoſe who aſſume a 
military character, and purſue war as a profeſſion ;— - 
{rc2 a wanner of life hardens the human heart, ard 

renders the feelings of the ſoul callous to the'pains 
and diſtreſſes of our fellow-creatures. The profeſſion 
of arms ought certainly only to be occaſional, when 
there is a Tpecial call to defend ourſelves and 
property 85 unjuſt claims and aſſaults; but it 
ought never to be the ſtudy of a man's life, and the 
conſtant theme of his practice. Such as go volun- 
teers to foreign wars, in which they are in no wiſe in- 
tereſted, only for the ſake of learning to ſhed blood, 

can only be conſidered as profeſſional butchers, go⸗ 
ing abroad to learn their buſineſs. After the death 
of Montgomery, all enmity againſt him ariſing from 
party animoſity ceaſed, and reſped to his private cha- 
rater prevailed over every other conſideration ; his 
dead body received every poſſible mark of distinction 
from the victors, and was interred at Quebec with 
all the military honours due to a brave ſoldier. By 
comparing the different accounts and circumſtances 
ſabſequent to the engagement, the Provincials in 


killed, 
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killed, "wounded," and priſoners, did not loſe fewer 
than half of their number. This appears from a let. 
ter of General Artiöld, written ſoon after, — which 
{ates their remaining vümber at only 700 men!” 
Thus fell Richard Montgomery in the cauſe of li- 
berty, fighting as he believed, and as unbiaſſed reaſon 
will in after ages deterthine, for the rights of hu- 
man Hature and of his eouitry, againſt the illegal en- 
eroachments of à Britiſi miniſiry, who by miſleading 
their moſt gracious Sovereign, the rightful prince and 


monarch of a'vaſt empire, procured by the energy of 
ſome indiſible influence, the ſanction oflegiſlative au- 


thority, to oppreſs the ſubjects, contrary to the fund- 


amental ſtatutes of a noble and well-poiſed conſtitu- 
ion. He died in modern ſtile, a rebel; but no other- 
wiſe deſerved that character than Rufſel and Sidney, 
names which will ever live, while there are any per- 
ſons living who value the glorious Revolution and love 
liberty. He was a gentleman of a good family in the h 
kingdom of Ireland, and ſerved with reputation in 
the laſt war with France and Spain: He fell in the 
prime of life, much lamented by his friends, and even 
praiſed by bis enemies. His many and excellent 
— and agteeable dilpoſſtion, had procured him 
an uncommon ſhare of both public and private eſteem, 
and there was perhaps no perſon engaged on the 
ſame ſide, and few oh either, whoſe loſs would have 
been more regretted both in Britain and America. — 
He Was a reaband firm lover of liberty, and his ene- 
mies could never wirh juſtice accuſe him of being a 
friend to Het ntiouſneſs; he had ſtudied and under- 
ſtood tie true principles off liberty; believed their 
real value, and counted flothing too dear in ſupport- 
5 nig of dem He matried à lady, and . ag 
K | eſtate 
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eſtate in New, York, and on this, account, induced to 
conſider himſelf as, American. When he perceived 
the meaſures of the Britiſh miniſtry with regard co 
his country directly overturning what he believed to 
be the colony conſtitution, he joined in oppoſing 
them, not from wräth, but principle. He was led 
from ſentiment and full perſuaſion, that i it was his du- 
ty to quit the ſweets of an caſy fortung, the enjoy - 
ment of a loved and philoſophic rural life, with the 
higheſt domeſtic felicity, to take # ſhare in all the, mi-. 
ſeries and dangers of thoſe troubles which hay been 
already fo baneful to the empire. He had undoubt- 
edly great military abilities, though in the attempt in 
which he fell he was unſucceſsful. It is much, to be 
lamented. that a man of ſo great abilities, and ſa well 
formed to ſupport the glory of his country mould 
haye fallen in a moſt unnatural civil conteſt. In Ame» 
rica he was revered and extolled.,as, a martyt to the 
cauſe of human nature and the, Jiberitigs fi mankind. 
What was more extraordinary, the moſt eminentiora- 
tors in the Britiſh ſenate, diſplayed, their, eloquence. 
in praiſing his virtues and lamenting his fate, A great 
ipeaker, whoſe eloquence has often been admed, a. 
veteran fellow-ſoldier of Montgomery in che lata war, 
ſhed abundance of tears whilt he expMiated:on;their. 
paſt friendſhip and participation of ſervice in that ſear 
n of enterpriſe and glory, Even theminiſter ex- 


tolled his yirtues, whilſt ke condemned the rebellious. 
cauſe, they were employed in, and the tatal- effects 
which their miſtaken application had produced. In 
this praiſe. of the miniſter there is ſomething exceed - 
ingly myſterious, ft it ſuppoſps What can never hap- 
pen, namely, that xirtue can he, applied to rebellious 
purpoſes. When a man is really engaged in what is 


truly 
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truly rebellion, that which ſome people call virtue is 
no more than vicious exertions of the mind againſt 
truth. If Montgomery's application of the powers 
of his mind and body was employed in ſupporting 
rebellion in the true ſenſe of che word, inſtead of be- 
ing reckoned virtuous, he ought to have been ac- 
counted a perſon dell itute of all true ſenſe of moral 
virtue. But it would appear that the miniſter had a 
different opinion, and muſt have had ſome ſuſpicion 
of the exiſtence of Montgomery's rebellion. 
Sorernor Carleton and his officers acquired great 
honour by the defence they made, and the behaviour 
of the garriſon would have done honour to veteran 
troops. It ſhews how far the example of a few brave 
officers will operate to render the raweſt and worſt 
formed troops reſpectable. The Governor is allow- 
ech on all hands to be one of the firſt military charac- 
ters of the age, and on this occaſion he by no means 
tarniſned tlie reputation he had formerly acquired. 
After the unſucceſsful attack of Quebec, the be- 
ſiogers immediately quitted their eamp, and retired 
abaut three miles out of the city, where they fecured 
and ſlrengthened their quarters as well as they were 
able, being apprehenſive of an attack from the garri- 
ſon ; but the one was as unfit for purſuing, as the o- 
thers were to have endured a ſevere attack. The 
Governor wiſely contented himſelf with the unex- 
pected advantage he had obtained, without hazard- 
ing the fate of the province, and perhaps of America, 
by a raſh and uncertain enterpriſe. The city was 
now out of danger, and the great fuccours which 
were expected would not fail to relieve the whole 
province. Arnold, who now commanded in chief, 
upon the death of Montgomery was far from being 
4177 | - WM 
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in an eligible fituation ;. the climate was uncommonly 
cold and che weather ſevere; the hope of aſſiſtance 
was diſtant, and the arrival of ſuccours of conſe- 
quence flow. Notwithſtanding the provincials with 
an aſtoniſhing perſeverence bore every hardſhip.—— 
They had loſt their commander in chief, the beſt of 
their officers; and ſome of the braveſt of. their men, 
with a part of their ſmall artillery: they could not de- 
pend upon the Canadians, whoſe fickleneſs rendeted 
it unſafe to achene upon, and whom ſucceſs or diſaps, 
pointment were equally ready to influence. In ſuch 
4 ſituation, it required no ſmall ſhare of addreſs and 
actixity to keep together ſuch an army, where their, 
hopes were ſmall anc their danger multiplying. Ge- 
neral Arnold; who had hitherto diſplayed uncommon 
abilities in his march into Canada, diſcovered on this 
occaſion the utmoſt vigour of a determined mind, and 
a genius full of reſources: Wounded and defeated. 
as he was; he put his troops in ſuch a condition as to 
keep them ſtill ſormidable and inſtead of appear- 
ing as one who had met with a defeat, he continued 
to threaten the city, by turning the ſiege into a bloc - 
kade, and effectually to obſtruct the arrival of all ſup - 
plies of proviſions and neceſſaries into the town. He 
diſpatched an expreſs to General Wooſter, who was 
at Montreal, to bring ſuccours, and take upon him 
the command ; but as this was not immediately to be 
done, he ſupported himſelf againſt the difficulties that 
ſurrounded him with the force which he had. It ap- 
pears from the whole of his operations that the Go- 
vernor conſidered it as a dangerous expedient to at- 
tack Arnold in the open field, though he had near 
double the number of his e and thai provided it. 


had been in the power of General Wooſter: to have 
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ſent a ſuitable reinforcement, the fate of Quebee 
would have ſtill been doubtful. Had not Arnold 
been wounded, notwithſtanding the death of Mont- 
gomery, it is not improbable that Quebec would 
have been taken that evening. It was certainly a 
bold adventure for fo few troops to make ſuch a dar. 
ing attack upon a fortified place, by many reckoned 
impregnable againſt any force whatſoever. 

The march of the New England troops from Gar- 
aber s Town to Quebec, may be confidered as one 
of thofe amazing exertions of conduct and intrepedity, - 
which could only be undertaken by a great mind, apd 
executed by a people willing to ſubmit to every hard- 
_ ſhip for the ſake of freedom and liberty. A multi- 


tude of men poſſeſſed of ſuch ideas, difpoſing them 


voluntarily to encounter fuch hardſhips and difficulties, 
can never be ſubdued by any power on earth, with- 

out firſt conquering their exiſtence, and extirpating 
them from the face of the ground. The moſt ro- 
mantic notions of military glory and honour will 
never determine a multitude of perſons freely and 
voluntarily, without any hope of preſent advantage, 
to encounter ſuch great immediate hardſhips and diffi- 
eulties, The famous retreat of Xenophon with ten 
thouſand Greeks. which is famous in hiſtory, was an 
effort of neceſſity, which is the parent of invention, 
and the long and dangerous march which was con- 
ducted with fo mach wiſdom and intrepidity was un- 
dertaken and purfued for immediate ſelf-prefervation. 

But the march of Arnold through the American de- 

farts was undertaken for the ſake of the general cauſe 
of liberty as they believed, and with a deſign to pre- 
vent a power which they thought inimical to the 
rights of mankind from enſlaving their country. 
Men 
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Men of different opinions concerning the policy of 
nations will judge difterently with regard to this ex- 
pedition ; but whether they determine the ends of it 
good or evil, all muſt allow, that it was a great under- 


taking, and conducted with much intrepidity. After 


the fermentation of party zeal has ſubſided, and men 


cooly conſider the actions of others and their princi- 


ples, they will be obliged to confeſs that the march of 
Colonel Arnold and his troops is one of the greateſt 
exploits recorded in the annals of nations, whether 
the way in which they marched, the ſeaſon of the 
year, the ſeverity of the climate, and the many other 
diſadvantages and hardſhips which attended them are 
conſidered. They were only new ſoldiers who had 
bur lately taken up arms for the defence of their li- 
berties, and had never been accuſtomed to the hard- 


ſnips of war; they were led through a wilderneſs un- 


explored by human eye, where there was no paths, 
and through thickets almoſt impenetrable, and ſwamps 
next to impaſſible. They had no poſſibility of obtain- 
ing any more proviſions than they carried with them, 
till they came to Canada, either by force or other- 
wiſe, and it was uncertain when they ſhould arrive 
there. It required an amazing reſolution to deter- 


mine men to engage in ſuch evident and unavoidable 


hardſhips already foreſeen, and preſented to their 
minds. | 
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NN JAMES 1.“ Letters patent to Sic Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Somers and others,. 
for two ſeveral Colonies and Plantations, to be 
made in Virginia, and other parts and territories 


of America. Dated ! 10, e. 


AMES, by the grace of God, King of Eng- 

land, <cotlatid, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, &c. "Whereas our loving and well. diſ- 
poſed ſubjecds, Sir Thomas Gates, and Sir George 
Somers, Knights, Richard Hackluit, Clerk, Preben- 
dary of Weſtminſter, and Eaward-Maria Wingfield, 
Thomas Hanham, and Relegh Gilbert, Eſqrs. Willi- 
am Parker, and George Popham, Gentlemen, and di- 
vers others of our loving ſubje&s, have been humble 
ſuitors unto us, that we would vouchſafe unto them 
our licenee, to make habitations, plantations, and to 
deduce a colouy of ſundry of our people into that 
part of America commonly called Virginia, and other 
parts and territories in America, either appertaining 
unto us, or which are not now adtually poſſeſſed by 
any Chriſtian prince or people, ſituate, lying, and 
being all along the ſea coaſts, between four · and · thir- 


* et of — latitude * the * 5 
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line, and five-and-forty degrees of the ſame latitude 
and in the main lagd between the ſame four-and thir- 
ty and five-and-forty degrees and the iſlands there- 
unto adjacent, or within one hundred miles * the 
coaſt thereof. 7 
II. And at that end, Fo for the more reds ace" 
compliſhment of their faid intended plantation and 
habitation there, are deſirous to divide themſelves 
into two ſeveral coloniesand companies: the one con- 
ſting of certain knights, gentlemen, merchants, and 
other adyenturers, of our city of London and elfe- 
where, which are, and from time to time ſhall be, 
joined unto them, which do deſire to begin their ha- 
bitation and plantation in ſome fit and convenient 
place, between four-and-thirty and one and-forty de- 
grees of the ſaid latitude, along the coaſts of Virginia 
and coaſts of America aforeſaid ; and, the other con- 
ſiting of ſundry knights, gentlemen, merchants, and 
the other adventurers, of our cities of Briſtol and Ex- 
eter, and of our town of Plymouth, and of other 
places, which do join themſelves unto that colony, 
which do deſire to begin their plantation and habita- 
tion in ſome fit and convenient place, between eight- 
and-thirty degrees and five-and forty degrees of the 
faid latitude, all along the ſaid coaſt of Virginia and 
of merica, as that coaſt lieth. * * 
IN. We, greatly recommending, and graciouſly 
accepting of, their deſires for the furtherance of ſo 
. noble a work, which may, by the providence of Al- 
mighty God, hereafter tend to the glory of his divine 
Majeſty, in propagating of chriſtian religion to ſuch 
people, as yet live in darkneſs and miſerable igno- 
rance of the true knowledge and worſhip of God, 
and may in time bring the infidels and ſavages living | 
in 
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in — parts, to human. civility, and to. a ſettled and 
quiet government: Do, by.theſe our letters patents, 
gracioully accepr of, and agree 19, 'their bample and 
well intended deſires. 

© IV. And do therefore grant to the 'Y 29 com- 
pany liberty toſertle any where on the coaſt of North 
America, between latitude four-and-thirty degrees 
and Jatitude- one-and-forty degrees, and of the ſea 
coaſt near their place of ſettlement to the diſtance of 
fifty miles from it, each way and to the depth of one 
handred miles into the main land. 

V. And we do alſo grant to the Plymouth compa- 

ny liberty to ſettle any where on the coaſt of North 
America, between latitude eight-and-thirty degrees 
and latitude five-and-forty degrees, and of the ſea 
coaſt near their place of ſettlement to the diſtance of 
fifty miles from it each way and to the depth of one 
hundred miles into the main land. 

VI. Provided that the ſettlements that ſhall be laſt 
made ſhall be no more than one hundred miles diſtant 

from the firſt. 
VII. And we alſo ordain, — each of theſe colo- 
nies ſhall be governed by a council of thirteen per- 
tons appointed by the King. 

VIII. And there ſhall alſo be a ſuperior council 
of thirteen perſons def in England, appointed by 
the King. 

IX. And moreover, we da grant liberty to work 
all mines of gold and ſilyer in the faid colonies paying 
to the King a fifth part of the gold and ſilver, and a 
fifteenth of the copper. 

X. And a power is hereby given to eſtabliſh coins 
for thoſc colonies. 

XI. And we do likewiſe give full power and au- 
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thority to carry out the King's ſubjects to ſettle me 
ſaid colonies. 


XII. Moreover, we grant power and licence to 


reſiſt and expel all intruders into the ſaid colonies. 

XIII. We give and grant power to raiſe two and 
a half per cent. upon all goods imported thither by 
the King's ſubjects, and five per cent upon thoſe im- 
ported by ſtrangers: 

"XIV. And we do further give and grant liberty 
to carry goods into the ſaid colonies, from the King's 
other dominions free from cuſtom for ſeven years. 


XV. Alſo we grant a general denization of all 


ſuch perſons as fhall be born in theſe colonies: 

XVI. Moreover, we declare, that all perſons 
who, under pretence of trading to theſe colonies, ſhall 
ſend goods into foreign countries, ſhall forfeit their 
ſhips and goods. 

NvII. Proviſion in caſe of any of the inhabitants 
of thoſe colonies ſhall rob or injure any other of the 
King's ſubjects, or the ſubjects of any prince or ſlate 
in amity with England, 

XVIII. And finally, we promiſe to grant the lands 
that ſhall be occupied by the firſt colony, to ſuch per- 

ſons as ſhall be appointed for that purpoſe by the 
council of that colony. 

XIX. Anddo in like manner, grant the like pro- 
miſe with reſpect to the lands that ſhall be occupied 
by he ſecond colony. 
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